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MADAME BOVARY.* 


PART L 




llE wcro in class when the hctad-mastcr 
came in, followed by a *' now fellow,” 
not wearing the school uniform, and a 
school servant carrying a largo desk. 
Those who had boon asleep woke up, 
and every one roso as if just surprised 
at his work. 

The head-master mode a sign to us to sit down. Tholt, 
tiirfling to the class-master, he said to hhn in a low voice— 
Moi^ieur Roger, here is a pupil whom 1 recommend to^ 
your^parc; he’ll be in the second. If his work and conduct 
are satisfactory, ho will go into one of the upper classes, as 
becomes his age.” 

The lAw follow,” standing in the comer behind the door 
so tliat he could hardly bo seen, was a country lad of about 
Rftoen, and taller than any of ns. His Imr was cut square 
on his forehead like a village chorister's; .he looked rolioble, 
but very ill at ease. Although he was not broad-shouldexed, 
his short'school ^acke^bf green cloth with black buttons must 
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have been tight about the armholes, and shoved at the o^^- 
ing of the cuffs red vrists accustomed to being bare. His 
legs, in blue-stockings, looked out from beneath yellovif 
trousers, drawn tight by braces. He wore stout, ill-cleaned, 
hob-nailed boots. «» 

We began repeating the lesson. He listened with all his 
ears, as cfttentive as if at a sermon, not daring even to cross 
his legs or lean on his elbow; and when at two o’clock the 
bell rang, the master was obliged to tell him to fall into line 
with the rest of us. 

When we came back to work, we were in the habit of 
throwing our caps on the ground so os to have our hands 
more free; we used from the door to toss them under the 
form, so that they hit against the wall and made a lot of 
dust: it was “ the thing.” 

But, whether he had not noticed the trick, or did not dare 
to attempt it, the ‘*new fellow” was still holding his cap on 
his knees even after prayers were over. Tt was one of those 
head-gears of composite order, in which we can find traces 
of the bearskin, shako, billycock hat, sealskin cap, and 
cotton nightcap; one of those poor things, in fine, whoso 
dumb ugliness has depths of expression, like an imbecile’s 
face. Oval, stiflencd with whalebone, it began with three 
round knobs; then came in succession lozenges of velvet and 
rabbit-skin separated by a red band; after that a sort of ^ag 
that ended in a cardboard polygon covered with complicated 
braiding, from which hung, at the end of a long thin r* 0 Td, 
small twisted gold threads in the manner of a tassel. The 
cap was new; its peak shone. 

** Bise,” said the master. ^ 

He stood up; his cap fell. The whole class began to 
laugh. He stooped to pick it up. A neighbour knocked it 
down again with his elbow; he picked it np once more 
** Oet rid of your helmet,” said the mastefr, who was a bit .. 
of a wag. 
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There was a burst of laughter from the boys, which bo 
lihoroughly put the poor lad out of countenance that he did 
not know whether to keep his cap in his hand, leave it on 
the ground, or put it on his head. He sat down again and 
placed it on his knee. 

“ Rise,” repeated the master, and tell me your name.” 

^he new boy articulated in a stammering voice an un< 
intelligible name. 

“ Again I ” 

The same sputtering of syllables was heard, drowned by 
the tittering of the class. 

** Louder I ” cried the master ; “ louder! ” 

The “ new fellow ” then took a supreme resolution, opened 
an inordinately large mouth, and shouted at the top of his 
voice os if calling some one the word, “Charbovari.” 

A hubbub broke out, rose in cresemdo with bursts of 
shrill voices (they yelled, barked, stamped, repeated ** Char* 
bovari! Cbarhovari! ”), then died away into single notes, 
growing quieter only with great difficulty, and now and again 
suddenly recommencing along the line of a form whence rose 
here and there, like a damp cracker going off, a stilled laugh. 

However, amid a rain of impositions, order was gradually 
re-established in the class; and the master having succeeded 
in catching the name of ** Charles Bovary,” having hod it dic¬ 
tated to him, spelt out, and re-read, at once ordered the poor 
devil to go and sit down on the punishment form at the foot 
of thS master’s desk. He got up, but before going hesitated. 

What are you looking for 1 ” asked the master. 

“My o-a-p,” timidly said the “new fellow,” casting 
troubled looks round him. 

“ Five hundred verses for all the class! ” shouted in a 
furious voice, stopped, like thn Qtws ego^ a flwsh outburst 
** Silence! ” continued the master indignantly, wiping his 
brow with his handkerchief, which he had just taken horn 
bis cap. “As t» you, ‘new boy,* yon will coiyugate *r£di‘ - 
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tulu$ mm * twenty times.” Then, in a gentler tone, ** Corner 
you'll find your cap again; it hasn’t been stolen.” 

Quiet was restored. Heads bent oyer desks, and the ** new 
fellow ” remained for two hours in an exemplary attitude, 
although from time to time some paper pellet flipped from fte 
tip of a pen came bang in his face. But he Wiped his 
with one hand and continued motionless, his eyes lowered. ^ 

In the evening, at preparation, he pulled out his pens 
from his desk, arranged his small belongings, and carefully 
ruled his paper. We saw him working conscientiously, 
looking out every word in the dictionary, and taking the 
greatest pains. Thanks, no doubt, to the willingness he* 
showed, he had not to go down to the class below. But 
though he knew his rules passably, he had little finish in 
composition. It was the cur 4 of his village who had taught 
him his first Latin; his parents, from motives of economy, 
having sent him to school as late as possible. 

His father, Monsieur Charles* Denis Bartolomd Bovary, 
retired a88i8t{int>8urgeon<major, compromised about 1812 in 
certain conscription scandals, and forced at this time to leave 
the service had then taken advantage of his fine figure to get 
hold of a dowry of sixty thousand francs that offered in the 
person of a hosier's daughter who had fallen in love with 
hia good looka A fine man, a great talker, making his 
spurs ring as he walked, wearing whiskers that ran into his 
moustache, his fingers always gamislied with rin’gs and 
dressed in loud colours, he had the dash of a milffeaty 
man with the easy go of a commercial traveller. ,Once 
married, he lived for three or four years on his wife's fortune, 
dining well, rising late, smoking long porcelaiii pipes, not 
coming in at night till after the theatre, and haunting oaf^a. 
The father-in-law died, leaving little j he was indignaht at 
thia^ '**went in for the business,” lost some money in |t^ 
then relied to the country, where he thought he woold 
«make money. Bat» as he knew no nu^ aboht to t rfa ii g ^ 
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tfin oalioQ^ as he zode his horses ^stead of sending them 
to plough, drank his dder in bottle instead of selling it in 
oask, ate the finest poultry in his farmyard, and greased his 
hunting>boots with the fat of his pigs, he was not long in find- 
iflg out that he would do better to give up all speculation. 

'Far two hundred francs a year he managed toitve on the 
bhxder of the provinces of Gauz and Picardy, in a kind of 
place half farm, half private house; and here, soured, eaten 
up with regrets, cursing his luck, jealous of every one, he 
dint l^jmself up at the age of forty-five^ sick of men, he 
said, and determined to live in peace. 

His wife had adored him once on a time; she had bored 
him with a thousand servilities that had only estranged him 
the more, lively once, expansive and afiectionata, in grow¬ 
ing older she had become (after the fashion of wine that, 
exposed to air, turns to vinegar) ill-tempered, grumbling, 
'rritable. She had suffered so much without complaint at 
first, when she hod seen him going after all the village drabs, 
and when a' score of bad houses sent him back to her at night, 
weary, stinking drunk. Then her pride revolted. After 
that she was silent, burying her anger in ^ dumb stoicism 
that she maiiiiained till her death. She wps constantly going 
about looking after business matters. She called on the 
layyeis, the president, remembered when bills fell due^ got 
them renewed, and at home ironed, sewed, washed, lo^ed 
after ilto workmen, paid the account^ while he, troubling 
himtolf about nothings eternally besotted in sleepy snlkiaess, 
whence he only roused himself to say dieagreeaUe things to 
her, eat smoking *by the fire and spitting into the cinders. 

When ^ had a child, it had to Ito sent out to nurse. 
Whmi'he came home, the lad was spoilt as he were » prin^ 
Hu molHer stuffed him with jam; his fbtKer let him xqm 
ihfat hsielpcfek ^^d, pleyihg ^e phUosopher, even leid he 
ad^liee^w^go aboid^ttite nak^d like the young of anitaiali. 
4e epiMd ideoa^ he had a cetk^ 
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childhood on which he sought to mould his son, wis&g 
him to be brought up hardily, like a Spartan, to give him a 
strong constitution. He sent him to bed without any fire,* 
^ught him to drink off large draughts of rum and to jeer 
at religious processions. But, peaceable by nature, the ^ad 
answered only poorly to his notions. His mother always kept 
him near her; she cut out cardboard for him, told him talcs, 
entertained him with endless monologues full of melancholy 
gaiety and charming nonsense. In her life’s isolation she 
centred on the child’s head all her shattered, broken little 
vanities. She dreamed of high station; she already saw him, 

' tftll, handsome, clever, settled as an engineer or in the law. 
She taught him to read, and even on an old piano she had 
taught him two or three little songs. But to all this Mon¬ 
sieur Bovary, caring little for letters, said ** It was not worth 
while. Would they ever have the means to send him to a 
public school, to buy him a practice, or start him in business 1 
Besides, with cheek a man always gets on in the world.” 
Madame Bovary bit her lips, and the child kn'bcked about 
the village. 

He went after the labourers, drove away with clods of 
earth the ravens that were flying about He ate blackberries 
along the hedges, minded the geese with a long switch, went 
haymaking during harvest, ran about in the uroods, plajed 
hop-scotch under the church porch on rainy days, ana at 
great fStes begged the beadle to let him toll the bells, that 
he might hang all his weight on the long rope and feelLhim- 
sclf borne upward by it in its swing. Meanwhile he grew 
like an oak; he was strong of hand, fresh of colour. 

When he was twelve years old his mother had her own way; 
he began his lessons. The cur^ took him in hand; but the 
lessons were so short and irregular that they could not be of 
much use. They were given at spare moments in the sacristy, 
standing up, hurriedly, between a baptism and a burial; or 
else the cur^, if he had not'to go out, sent f^r his pupil after 
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klft AngeiuB, They went up to his Toom and settled down; 
the flies and moths fluttered round the candla It was dose, 
* the child fell asleep, and the good man, beginning to doze 
with his hands on his stomach, was soon snoring with his 
inputh wide open. On other occasions, when Monsieur 
le Cui^, on his way back after administering the viaticum to 
^me sick person in the neighbourhood, caught sight of 
Charles playing about the fields, he called him, lectured him 
for a quarter of an hour, and took advantage of the occasion 
to make him conjugate his verb at the foot of a tree. The 
rain iiKerrupted them or an acquaintance passed. All the 
same he was always pleased with him, and even said ||he 
“ young man ” had a very good memory. 

Charles could not go on like thia Madame Bovary took 
strong steps. Ashamed, or rather tired out, Monsieur Bovary 
gave in without a struggle, and they waited one year longer, 
so that the lad should take his first communion. 

Six months more passed, and the year after Charles was 
finally sent to school at Rouen, whither his father took him 
towards the end of October, at the time of the St Romain 
fair. 

It would, now be impossible for any of us to remember 
anything about him. He was a youth of even temperament, 
who played in playtime, worked in school-hours, was atten¬ 
tive in class, slept well in the dormitory, and ate well in the 
rofectq^y. He had in loco parentis a wholesale ironmonger 
in J;he Rue Ganterie, who took him out once a month on 
Sundays after his shop was shut, sent him for a walk on the 
quay to look at the boats, and then brought* him back to 
college at seven o’clock before supper. Every Thursday 
evening he wrote a long letter to his mother with red ink 
and three wafers; then he went over his history note-books^ 
or read on old volume of ** Anarchosis ” that was kuockiug 
about the study. When we went for w;dks he talked to the 
servant who, like himself came from the country. 
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By dint of hard work* ho kept always about the iniddl^6f 
the class ; once even he got a certificate in natural history. 
But at the end of his third year his parents withdrew him* 
from the school to make him study medicine, convinced that 
he could even take his degree by himself. . 

His mother chose a room for him on the fourth fioor of a 
dyer’s she knew, overlooking the £au-de-Robec. She ma(}e 
airangements for his board, got him furniture, a table and 
two chairs, sent home for an old cherry-tree bedstead, and 
bought besides a small cast-iron stove with the supply of 
wood that was to warm the poor child. Then at th^end of 
a week she departed, after a thousand injunctions to be good 
now that ho was going to be .left to himself. 

The syllabus that he read on the notice-board stunned 
him : lectures on anatomy, lectures on pathology, lectures on 
physiology, lectures on pharmacy, lectures on botany and 
clinical medicine, and therapeutics, without counting hygiene 
and materia medica—all names of whose etymologies he was 
ignorant, and that were to him as so many doors to sanc¬ 
tuaries filled with magnificent darkness. 

He understood nothing of it all ,* it was all very well to 
listen—he did not follow. Still he worked: ho had bouna 
note-books, he attended all the courses, never niissed a single 
lecture. He did his little daily task like a mill-horse, who 
goes round and round with his eyes bandaged, not knowihg 
what work he is doing. ^ 

To spare him expense his mother sent him every wee^ by 
the carrier a piece of veal baked in the oven, with which he 
lunched when he came back from the hospital, while he sat 
kicking his feet against the wall. After this he had to run 
off to lectures, to the operation-room, to the hospital, and 
return to his home at the other end of the town. In the 
evening, after the poor dinner of his landlord, he went baok 
to his room and set to work again in his wet clothes, that 
•moked as he sat in front of the hot stova 
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^ vne fine snmmer evenings, at the time when the close 
stieets are empty, when the servants are playing shuttle- 
&>ck at the doors, he opened his window and lent out. The 
river, that makes of this quarter of Bouen a wretched little 
Venice, flowed beneath him, between the bridges and the 
railings, yellow, violet, or blue. Working men, kneeling on 
th« iMinks, washed their bare arms in the water. On poles 
projecting from the attics, skeins of cotton were drying in 
the air. Opposite, beyond the roofs, spread the pure heaven 
with the red sun setting. How pleasant it. must be at 
home! *How fresh under the beech-tree! And he expanded 
his nostrils to breathe in the sweet odours of the country 
which did not reach him. 

He grew thin, his figure became taller, his face took a 
saddened look that made it nearly interesting. Naturally, 
through indifference, he abandoned all the resolutions he 
had made. Once he missed a lecture; the next day all the 
lectures; and, enjoying his idleness, little by little he gave 
up work altogether. He got into the habit of going to the 
public-house, and had a passion for dominoes. To shut him¬ 
self up every evening in the dirty public room, to push 
about on marble tables the small sheep-bones with black 
dots, seemed to him a fine proof of his freedom, which raised 
him in his own esteem. It was beginning to see life, the 
sweetness of stolen pleasures; and when he entered, he put 
his ha^d on the door-handle with a joy almost sensual 
The^i many things hidden within him came out; he leai nt 
couplets by heart and sang them to his boon companid s, 
became ehthusiastic about Bdranger, learnt how to make 
punch, and, finally, how to make love. 

Thanks to these preparatory labours, he failed completely 
in his examination for an ordinary degree. He was expected 
home the same night to celebrate his success. He started 
cp foot, stopped at the beginning of the village, sent for^ 
his mother, and told hers all She excused him, threw the- 
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blame of his failure on the injustice of the examiners, eiihoiir- 
aged him a little, and took upon herself to set matters 
straight. It was only five years later that Monsieur Bovafy 
knew the truth; it was old then, and ho accepted it. Moreover, 
he could not believe that a man born of him could bo a fool. 

So Charles set to work again and crammed for his exa¬ 
mination, ceaselessly learning all the old questions by h^art. 
He passed pretty well. What a happy day for his mother! 
They gave a grand dinner. 

Wliere should he go to practise 9 To Tostes, where there 
was only one old doctor. For a long time Madanfe Bovary 
had been on the look-out for his death, and the old fellow 
had barely been packed ojff when Charles was installed, oppo¬ 
site his place, as his successor. 

But it was not everything to liave brought up a son, to 
have hiid him taught medicine, and discovered Tostes, where 
he could practise it; he must have a wife. She found him 
one—the widow of a bailiff at Dieppe, who was forty-five 
and had an income of twelve hundred francs. Though she 
was ugly, as dry as a bone, her face with as many pimples as 
tlie spring has buds, Madame Dubuc had no lack of suitors. 
To attain her ends Madame Bovary had to oust them all, and 
she even succeeded in very cleverly baffiing the intrigues of 
a pork-butcher backed up by the priests. 

Charles had seen in marriage the advent of an easier fife, 
thinking he would be more free to do as he liked w,Hli him¬ 
self and his money. But his wife was master; ho bed to 
say this and not say that in company, to fast every Friday, 
dress as slie liked, harass at her bidding those patients who 
did not pay. She opened his letters, watched his comings 
and goings, and listened at the partition-wall when women 
came to consult him in his surgery. 

She must have her chocolate every morning, attentions 
without end. She constantly complained of her nerves, her 
chest, her liver. The noise of footsteps made her ill; when 
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people left her, solitude became odious to her; if they came 
back, it was doubtless to see her dia When Charles re¬ 
turned in the evening, she stretched forth two long thin arms 
fi'om beneath the sheets, put them round his neck, and 
having made him sit down on the edge of the bed, began 
to talk to him* of her troubles: he was neglecting her, he 
lotred another. She had been warned she would be un- 
happy; and she ended by asking him for a dose of medicine 
and a little more lova 
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NE night towania eleven o’clock they were 
awakened by the noise of a horse pulling up 
ontsido their door. The servant opened the 
garret-window and parleyed for some time with 
a man in the street below. Ho came for the doctor, had 
a letter for him. Hastasic came downstairs shivering 
and undid the bars and bolts one after the other. Tlie 




man left his home, and, following the servant, siidderdy 
came in beliind her. He pulled out from his wool cap with 
gicy topknots a letter wrapixjd up in a rag ami presented 
it gingerly to Charles, who rested his clhow on the pillow 
to lead it Nastasie, standing near the bed, held the light 
Madame in modesty liud turned to the wall and showed only 
her back. „ 

This letter, sealed with a small seal in blue wax, begged 
Monsieur Bovary to come immediately to the farm of the Bcr- 
taux to set a biekeii leg. Now from Tostes to the Bortaux^'vvas 
a good eighteen miles across country by way of Longueville 
and Saint-Victor. It was a.dark night; Madame Bovary 
junior was afraid of accidents for her husband. So it w;is 
decid^,the stable-boy should go on first; Chiirles would start 
three hours later when the moon rose. A boy was to be 
sent to meet him, and show him ther way to the Wm, and 
o^n the gates for him. 

Towards four o’clock in the morning, Charlof, well wrapped 
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up ill his cloak, set out for the Bertauz. Still sleepy from 
tho warmth of his bed, he let himself bo lulled by the quiet 
trot of his horse. *^Vhen it stopped of its own accord in 
front of those holes surrounded with thorns that are dug on 
the margin of furrows, Charles awoke with a start, suddenly 
remorobered the broken leg, and tried to call to mind all the 
fra stares he knew. The rain had stopped, day was break- 
* ing, and on the branches of the leafless trees birds roosted 
motionless, their little feathers bristling in the cold morning 
wind. The flat country stretched as far as eye could see, 
and the'* tufts of trees round the farms at long intervals 
seemed like dark violet stains on the vast grey surface, that 
on the horizon faded into the gloom of the sky. Charles 
from time to time opened his eyes, his mind grew weary, 
and sleep coming upon him, he soon fell into a doze wherein 
his recent sensations blending with memories, he became 
conscious of a double self, at once student and married man, 
lying in hia bed as but now, and crossing the operation thoatro 
as of old. The warm smell of poultices mingled in his brain 
with the fresh odour of dew; he heard the iron rings rattling 
along the curtain-rods of the beds and saw his wife sleeping. 
As he passed Yassonville he came upon a hoy sitting on the 
grass at the edge of a ditch. 

“ Are you the doctor ? ” asked the child. 

And on Charles’s answer he took his wooden shoes in his 
nauds and ran on in front of liim. 

Tho general practitioner, riding along, gathered from his 
guide’s talk that Monsieur Rouault must be one of the well- 
to-do farmers. He had broken his leg the evening before 
on his way home from a Twelfth-night feast at a neighbour^a 
His wife had been dead for two years. There was only his 
daughter, who helped him to keep house, with him. 

The ruts were becoming deeper; they were approaching 
the Bortaux. The little lad, slipping Uirough a hole in the 
hedge, disappeared; then he came back to ^e end of a oouxt* 
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yard to open the gata The horse slipped on the wet grass ; 
Charles had to stoop to pass under the branches. The 
watchdogs in their kennels barked, dragging at their chains! 
As he entered the Bertaux the horse took fright and 
stumbled. 

It was a substantial-looking farm. In the stables, over 
the *op of the open doors, one could see great cart-hop.es 
quietly feeding from new racks. Right along the out¬ 
buildings extended a large dunghill, from which manure 
liquid oozed, while amidst fowls and turkeys five or six 
peacocks, a luxury in Chauchois farmyards, were foraging on 
the top of it. The shcepfold was long, the bani high, with 
walla smooth as your hand. Under the cartshed were two 
large carts and four ploughs, with their whips, shafts and 
harnesses complete, whose fleeces of blue wool were getting 
soiled by the fine dust that fell from the granaries. The 
courtyard sloped upwards, planted with trees set out sym¬ 
metrically, and the chattering noise of a flock of geese was 
heard near the pond. 

A young woman in a blue merino dress with three flounces 
came to the threshold of the door to receive Monsieur 
Bovary, whom she led to the kitchen, where a large fire was 
blazing. The servants’ breakfast was boiling beside it in 
small pots of all si/es. Some damp clothes were drying 
inside the chimney-corner. The shovel, tongs, and the 
nozzle of the bellows, all of colossal size, shone like polished 
steel, while along the walls hung many pots and pan&. in 
which the clear flame the hearth, mingling with the first 
rays of tlio sun coming in through the window, was mirrored 
fitfully. 

Charles went up to the first floor to see the patient. U‘- 
found him in his bed, sweating under his bed-clothes, having 
thrown his cotton nightcap right away from him. lie wa.s 
a fat little man of fifty, with white skin and blue eyes, the 
fore part of his head bald, and he wore ear-rings. By his 
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BideT>n a chair stood a large decanter of brandy, whence he 
poured himself out a little from time to time to keep up his 
spirits; but as soon as he caught sight of the doctor his 
elation subsided, and instead of swearing, as he had been 
doing for the last twelve hours, began to groan feebly. 

The fracture was a simple one, without any kind of 
con^lication. Charles could not have hojied for an easier 
case. Then calling to mind the devices of his masters at the 
bedside of patients, ho comforted the sufferer with all sorts 
of kindly remarks, those caresses of the surgeon that arje like 
the oil 'fhey put on bistouries. In order to make some 
splints a bundle of laths was brought up from the cart- 
house. Charles selected one, cut it into two pieces and planed 
it with a fragment of window-pane, while the servant tore 
up sheets to make bandages, and Mademoiselle Emma tried 
to sow some pads. As she was a long time before she found 
her workcase, her father grew impatient; she did not an- 
twer, but as sho sewed she pricked her fingers, which she 
then put to her mouth to suck them. Charles was surprised 
jit the whiteness of her nails. They were sliiriy, delicate 
at the tips, more polished than the ivory of Dieppe, and 
jiluioiid-shapcd. Yet her hand was not beautiful, perhaps not 
white enough, and a little hard at the knuckles; besides, 
it was too long, with no soft inflections in the outlines. Her 
reaf beauty was in her eyes. Although brown, they seemed 
black because of the lashes, and her look came at you 
frailly, with a candid boldness. 

The bandaging over, the doctor was invited by Monsieur 
Uouault himself to “ pick a bit ” before he left. 

Charles went down into the room on the ground-floor. 
Knives and forks and silver goblets were laid for two on a 
little table at the foot of a huge bed that had a canopy of 
printed cotton with figures representing Turks. There was 
an odour of iris-ioot and damp sheets that escaped from 
a laigc oak chest opposite the window. Un the floor in 
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ooitjlrs were sacks of flour stuck upright in rows. Isltee 
were the overflow from tlie neighbouring granary, to wxiich 
three stone step.s led. By way of decoration for the apart^ 
ment, hanging to a noil in the middle of the wall, whose 
green paint scaled off, from the effects of the saltpetre, was 
a crayon head of Minerva in a gold frame, underneath which 
was written in Gothic letters “ To dear Papa.” 

First they spoke of the patient, then of the weather, of 
the great cold, of the wolves that infested the flolds at 
night. Mademoiselle Rouault did not at all like the country, 
especially now that she had to*look after *thc fariu almost 
alone. As the room was chilly, she shivered as she ate. 
This showed something of her full lips,* that she had a habit 
of biting when silent. 

Her neck stood out from a white turned-down collar. Her 
hair, whose two black folds seemed each of a .«inglo piece, 
so smooth were they, was parted in the middle by a delicate 
line that curved slightly with the curve of the head; and, just 
showing the tip of the car, it was joined behind m a thick 
chignon, witli a wavy movement at the tomjdes that the 
country doctor saw now for the first time in his life. The 
upper part of her cheek was rose-coloured. She had, like a 
man, thrust in between two buttons of her bodice a tortoise 
shell eyeglass. 

When Charles, after bidding farewell to old Rouault, 
returned to the room before leaving, he found her ^jnndiug, 
her forehead against the window, looking into the garden, 
where the bean props had been knocked down by the wiiicL 
She turned round. 

“ Are you looking for anything ? she asked. 

“ My whip, if you please,” he answered. 

He began rummaging on the bed, behind the doors, under 
the cliairs. It had fallen to the ground, between the sacks 
and the wall. Mademoiselle Emma saw it, and bent over the 
flour sacks. Charles out of politeness made a dash also, apd as 
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he Batched out his arm, at the same moment felt his breast 
brush against the back of the young girl bending beneath 
Mm. She drew herself up, scarlet, and looked at liim over 
her shoulder as she handed him his whip. 

Instead of returning to the Bertaux in three days as he 
had promised, he went back the very next day, tlien regu¬ 
larly twice a week, without counting the visits he paid now 
and then as if by accident. 

Everything, moreover, went well; the patient progressed 
favourably; and when, at the end of forty-six day^, old 
Rouault ^as seen trying to “^valk alone in his “ don,” Mon¬ 
sieur Bovary began to be looked upon as a man of great 
capacity. Old Rouault said that he could not have been 
cured better by the first dt)ctor of Yvotot, or even of Rouen. 

As to Charles, he did not stay to ask himself why it was 
a pleasure to him to go to the Bertaux. Had he done so, 
he would, no doubt, have attributed his zeal to the import¬ 
ance of the fiasG, or perhaps to the money he hoped to make 
by it. Was it for this, however, that his visits to the farm 
formed a delightful exception to the meagre occupations of 
his life 1 On these days he rose early, set oil' at a gallop, 
urging on his horse, then got down to wipe his boots in the 
grass and put on black gloves before entering. Ho liked 
going into the courtyard, and noticing the gate turn against 
his Moulder, the cock crow on the wall, the lads run to meet 
him. Hg liked the granary and the stables; he liked old 
Roua^t, who pressed his hand and called him his saviour; 
he liked the small wooden shoes of Mademoiselle Emma on 
the scoured flags of the kitchen—her high heels made lier 
a little taller; and when she walked in front of him, the 
wooden soles springing up quickly struck with a sharp sound 
against the leather of her boots. 

She always reconducted him to the first step of the stairs. 
When his horse had not yot been brought round sbo stayed 
there. They had said ** Good-byethere was no more tdk- 

B 
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ing. The open air wrapped her round, playing with 
down on the back of her neck, or blew to and fro on her 
hips her apron-strings, that fluttered like streamers. Once, 
during a thaw, the bark of the trees in the yard was oozing, 
the snow on the roofs of the out-buildings was melting; 
she stood on the threshold, and went to fetch her sunshade 
and opened it The sunshade, of silk of the colour of pigepns* 
breasts, through which the sun shone, lighted up with shift¬ 
ing hues the white skin of her face. She smiled under the 
tender warmth, and drops of water could be hoard falling 
one by one on the stretched silk. 

During the first period of Charles's visits to the Bertaux, 
Madame Bovary, junior, never failed to inquire after the 
invalid, and she had even chosen in the book that she kept 
on a system of double entry a clean blank page for Mon¬ 
sieur Rouault. But when she heard he had a daughter, 
she began to make inquiries, and she learnt that Mademoi¬ 
selle Rouault, brought up at the XTrsuline Convent, had 
received what is called “ a good education;" and so knew 
dancing, geography, drawing, how to embroider and play the 
piano. That was the last straw. 

** So it is for this,” she said to herself, that his face 
beams when he goes to see her, and that he puts on his new 
waistcoat at the risk of spoiling it with the rain. Ah 1 that 
woman 1 that woman! ” 

And she detested her instinctively. At first sbd solaced 
herself by allusions that Charles did not understand^ then 
by casual observations that be let pass for fear of a storm, 
finally by open apostrophes to which he knew not what to 
answer. ** Why did he go back to the Bertaux now that 
Memsieur Rouault was cured and that these folks hadn’t 
paid yetf Ah 1 it was because a young lady was thor^ 
some one who knew how to talk, to embroider, to be witty, 
l^at was what he cared about; he wanted town misses.” 
%nd she went on.— 
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^The daughter of old Rouault a town miss I Get out! 
Their graudfather was a shepherd, and they have a cousin 
•who was almost had up at the assizes for a nasty blow in a 
quarrel It is not worth while making such a fuss, or show¬ 
ing herself at church on Sundays in a silk gown like a 
countess. Besides, the poor old chap, if it hadn’t been for 
tlj^e colza last year, would have had much ado to pay up his 
arrears.” 

For very weariness Charles left off going to the Bertaux. 
H^loise made him swear, his hand on the prayer-book, that 
he woufd go there no more, after much sobbing and many 
kisses, in a great outburst of love. He obeyed then, but the 
strength of his desire protested against the servility of his con¬ 
duct ; and he thought, with a kind of naive hypocrisy, that 
this interdict to see her gave him a sort of right to love her. 
And then the widow was thin; she had long teeth; wore in 
all weathers a little black shawl, the edge of which hung 
down between her shoulder-blades; her bony figure was 
sheathed in her clothes as if they were a scabbard; they 
were too short, and displayed her ankles with the laces of 
her large boots crossed over grey stockings. 

Charles’s mother came to see them from time to time, but 
after a few days the daughter-in-law seemed to put her own 
edge on her, and then, like two knives, they scarified him 
wfth their reflections and observations. It was wrong of 
him to^eat so much. Why did he always offer a glass of 
something to every one who came f What obstinacy not to 
wear flannels! 

In the spring it came about that a notary at Ihgouville, 
the holder of the widow Dubuc’s property, one fine day went 
off, taking with him all the money in his office. H^loise, 
it is true, still possessed, besides a share in a boat valued 
at six thousand francs, her house in the Rue St. Francois ; 
and yet, with all this fortune that had been so trumpeted 
abroad, nothing, excepting perhaps a little furniture and ft Ifw 
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clothes, had appeared in the household. The matter had* to 
be gone into. The house at Dieppe was found to be eaten 
up with mortgages to its foundations; what she had placed 
with the notary God only knew, and her share in the boat 
did not exceed one thousand crowns. She had lied, the good 
lady ! In his exasperation, Monsieur Bovary the elder, 
smashing a chair on the flags, accused his wife of having 
caused »ho misfortune of their son by harnessing him to 
such a harridan, whose harness wasn’t worth her hide. They 
came to Tostes. Explanations followed. There were scenes. 
Heloise in tears, throwing her arms about her hu.sbaPLid, con¬ 
jured him to defend her from Ids parents. Charles tried to 
speak up for her. They grew angry and left the housa 

But “ the blow had struck home.” A week after, as she 
was hanging up some washing in her yard, she was seized 
with a spitting of blood, and the next day, while Charles 
had his back turned to her drawing the window-curtain, she 
said, “ 0 God ! ” gave a sigh and fainted. She was dead ! 
Wliat a surprise! 

When all W'as over at the cemetery, Charles went home. 
He found no one downstairs; he went up to the first floor to 
their room; saw her dress still hanging at the foot of the 
alcove; then, leaning against the writing-table, he stayed 
until the evening, buried in a sorrowful reverie. She had 
loved liim after all i * 



moniing old Rouault brought Charles tlio 
money for Ins leg—seventy-five francs in 

forty sou pieces, and a turkey. He had heaixl 
of iiig losfi^ .,ji(l consoled him as well as he could. 

“ I know what it is,” said he, clapping him on tlie 
shoulder; “IVe been tlimugh it. When I lost niy dear de- 
jiarltKl, I went into the fields to Ix) quite alone. I fell at the 
foot of a tree; I rried; 1 called on Clod; I hilkcd iionsscnse 
hi Him. I w'anted to be like the moles that I saw on the 
brauchcK, their insides swarming witli wornu?, dead, and an 
end of it. And when I thought that there wore others at 
tliat very moment with their nice little wives holding them 
in their embrace, T stnick groat blows on the earth with my 
stick. T was jiretty well mad with not eating; the very idea 
of going to a cafe disgusted me—you wouldn't believe it. 
AVell, quite softly, one day following another, a spring on 
a wiifter, and an autumn after a summer, this wore away, 
piece by piece, cramb by crumb; it passed away, it is gone., 
T slioidd say it lias sunk; for something always remains 
at the liottoni, as one would say—a weight liere, at one’s 
lieaH. Rut since it is tlie lot of till of us, one must not give 
way altogether, and, because others have died, want to die 
t^x). You must pull yourself together, l\ronsieur Rovary. 
It will pass away. Como to see us; my daughter thinks of 
you now and ay^in, d'ye know, and slie says you art for- 
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getting her. Spring vill soon be here. Well have sSne 
mbbit-shooting in the warrens to amuse you a bit.” 

Charles followed his advice. He went back to the Ber- 
taux. He found all as he had left it, that is to say, as it 
was five months ago. The pear trees were already in blos¬ 
som, and Farmer Bouault, on his legs again, came and went, 
making the farm more full of life. < 

Thinking it his duty to heap the greatest attention upon 
the doctor because of his sad position, he begged him not to 
take his hat off, spoke to him in an undertone as if he had 
been ill, and even pretended to be angry because*nothing 
rather lighter had been prepared for him than for the others, 
such as a little clotted cream or stewed pears. He told 
storiea Charles found himself laughing, but the remem¬ 
brance of his wife suddenly coming back to him depressed 
him. Coffee was brought in; he thought no more about 
her. 

He thought less of her as he grew accustomed to living 
alone. The new delight of independence soon made his 
loneliness bearable. He could now change his meal-times, 
go in or out without explanation, and when he was very 
tired stretch himself at full length on his bed. So ho nursed 
and coddled himself and accepted the consolations that were 
offered him. On the other hand, the death of his wife had 
not served him ill in his business, since for a month people 
had been saying, “ The poor young man! what loss! ” 
His name had been talked about, his practice had incra'ised; 
and, moreover, he could go to the Bertaux just as he liked. 
He had an aimless hope, and was vaguely happy; he thought 
himself better looking as he brushed liis whiskers before 
the looking-glass. 

One day he got there about three o’clock. Everybody 
was in the fields. He went into the kitchen, but did not at 
once catch sight of Emma; the outside shutters were closed, 
Tlirough the chinks of the wood the sun sent across the floo^ 
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Ipog that were broken at the comers of the 

furniture and trembled along the ceiling. Some flies on the 
t^ble wore crawling up the glasses that had been used, and 
buzsdng as.they drowned themselves in the dregs of the cider. 
The daylight that came in by the chimney made velvet of 
the soot at the back of the fireplace, and touched with blue 
the cold cinders. Between the window and the hearth 
Emflia was sewing; she wore no fichu; he could see small 
drops of perspiration on her bare shouldera 

After the fashion of country folks she asked him to have 
something to drink. He said no; she insisted, and at last 
laughingly offered to have a glass of liqueur with him. So 
she went to fetch a bottle of cura 9 oa from the cupboard, 
reached down two small glasses, filled one to the brim, 
poured scarcely anything into the other, and, after having 
clinked glasses, carried hers to her mouth. As it was almost 
empty she bent back to drink, her head thrown back, her 
lips pouting, her neck on the strain. She laughed at getting 
none of it, while with the tip of her tongue passing between 
her small teeth she licked drop by drop the bottom of her 
glass. 

She sat down again and took up her work, a white cotton 
stocking she was darning. She worked with her head bent 
down; she did not apeak, nor did Charles. The air coming 
in under the door blew a little dust over the flags; he 
watched it drift along, and heard nothing but the throb¬ 
bing in ills head and the faint clucking of a hen that had 
laid i2h egg in the yard. Emma from time to time cooled 
her cheeks with the palms of her hands, and cooled these 
again on the knobs of the huge fire-dogs. 

She complained of suffering since the beginning of the 
season from giddiness; she asked if sea-baths would do her 
any good; she began talking of her convent, Charles of his 
school; words came to them. They went up into her bed¬ 
room. She showed him her old music-books, the little prises 
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slio had won, and the oak-leaf crowns, left at the bottfpi of 
a cupboard. She spoke to him, too, of her mother, of the 
country, and even showed him the bed in the garden wheiy), 
on the first Friday of every month, she gathered flowers to 
put on her mother’s tomb. But the gardener they had under¬ 
stood nothing about it; servants were so careless. She would 
have dearly liked, if only for the winter, to live in town, 
althorgh the length of the flne days made the country ^per¬ 
haps even more wearisome in the summer. And, according 
to what she was saying, her voice was clear, sharp, or, on a 
sudden all languor, lingered out in modulations that ended 
almost in murmurs as she spoke to herself, now joyous, 
u})ening big naive eyes, then with her eyelids half closed, 
her look full of boredom, her thoughts wandering. 

Going home at night, Charles went over her words one by 
one, trying to recall them, to fill out their sense, that he might 
piece out the life she had lived before he knew her. But 
ho never saw her in his thoughts other than he had seen her 
the first time, or as he had just left her. Then ho asked 
himself what would become of her—if she would be married, 
and to whom 1 Alas ! old Kouault was rich, and slie !—so 
beautiful! But Emma’s face always rose before his eyes, 
and a monotone, like the humming of a top, sounded in his 
cars, “ If you should marry after all 1 if you should marry I” 
At night he *could not sleep; his throat was parched j he 
was athirst. He got uj« to drink from the water-bottle and 
opened the window'. The night was covered witfi stars, a 
warm wind blowing in the distance; the dogs were barking. 
Ho turned liis head towards the Bertaux. 

Thinking that, after all, he should lose nothing, Charles 
promised himself to ask her in marriage as soon as occasion 
offered, but each time such occasion did offer the fear of not 
finding the right words sealed his lips. 

Old Kouault would not have been sorry to be rid of his 
daughter, who was of no use to him in the house. In his 
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heavt he excused her, thinking her too clever for farming, 
a calling under the ban of Heaven, since one never saw a 
millionaire in it. Far from having made a fortune by it, 
the good man was losing every year; for if he was good in 
bargaining, in which he enjoyed the dodges of the trade, 
on the other hand, agriculture properly so called, and the 
internal management of the farm, suited him less than 
m(&t people. Ho did not willingly take his hands out of 
his pockets, and did not spare expense in all that concerned 
himself, liking to eat well, to have good fires, and to sleep 
well. Ho liked old cider, underdone legs of lAutton, 
glorias * well beaten up. He took his meals in the kitchen 
alone, opposite the fire, on a little table brought to him all 
ready laid as on the stage. 

When, therefore, he perceived that Charles's cheeks grew 
red if near his daughter, which meant that he would propose 
for her one of these day.s, he chewed the cud of the matter 
beforehand. He certainly thought him a little meagre, and 
not quite the son-in-law he would have liked, but he was 
said to bo well-conducted, economical, very learned, and no 
doubt w'ould not make too many difficulties about the dowry. 
How, os old Bouault would soon be forced to sell twenty-two 
acres of “ his property," as he owed a good deal to the mason, 
to the harness-maker, and as -the sliaft of the cider-prcss 
wanted renewing, “ If he asks for her," he said to himself, 
“ ril give her to him.” 

At Michaelmas Charles went to spend thrqc days at the 
Bertaux. The last had passed like the others, in procrasti¬ 
nating from hour to hour. Old Kouault was seeing him off ; 
they were walking along the road full of ruts; they were 
about to part. This was the time. Charles gave himself os 
far as to the comer of the hedge, and at last, when past it— 

“ Monsieur Bouault,” he murmured, “ I should like to say 
something to you.” 

* A mixture of coffee and spirits.—TaANH. 
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They stopped. Charles was silent # 

“Well, tell me your story. Don’t I know all about itl” 
said old Bonanlt, laughing softly. , 

“Monsieur Rouault — Monsieur Rouault,” stammeroil 
Charles. 

“ 1 ask nothing better,” the farmer went on. “ Although, 
no doubt, the little one is of my mind, still we must ask her 
opinion. So you get off—I’ll go back home. If it is ' y^es,* 
you needn’t return because of all the people about, and 
besides it would upset her too much. But so that you 
mayn't be eating your heart, I’ll open wide the outer* shutter 
of the window jagainst the wall; you can see it from the 
back by leaning over the hedge.” 

And he went off. 

Charles fastened his horse to a tree; ho ran into the 
road and waited. Half-an-hour passed, then he counted 
nineteen minutes by his watch. Suddenly a noise was 
heard against the wall; the shutter had been thrown back; 
the hook was still swinging. 

The next day by nine o’clock he was at the farm. Emma 
blushed as he entered, and she gave a little forced laugh 
to keep herself in countenance. Old Rouault embraced his 
future son-indaw. The discussion of money matters was put 
off; moreover, there was plenty of time before them, as the 
marriage could not decently take place till Charles was out 
of mourning, that is to say, about the spring of the next 
year. 

. The winter passed waiting for this. Mademoiselle Rouault 
was busy with her trousseau. Part of it was ordered at 
Rouen, and she made herself chemises and nightcaps after 
fashion-plates that she borrowed. When Charles visited the 
farmer, the preparations for the wedding were talked over; 
they wondered in what room they should have dinner; they 
dreamed of the number of dishes that would be wanted, and 
what should be the entries. 
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SAma would, on the contrary, have preferred to have a 
midnight wedding with torches, but old Rouault could not 
understand such an idea. So there was a wedding at which 
forty-three persons were present, at which they remained 
sixteen hours at table, began again the next day, and to 
some extent on the days following. 




TV. 

HE guests an-ivod early in carriages, in'^onc-horsc 
chaises, two-whcoliwl cars, old open gigs, wag¬ 
gonettes with leather hoods, and the young ixjojilo 
from the nearer villages in carts, in which tlicy 
stood up in rows, hokling on to the side,s so as not to fall, 
going at a trot and well shaken up. Some came from a 
distance of thirty miles, from Godorville, from Normauvilh*,, 
and from Cany. All the relatives of both families liad l)ceii 
iiivite<l, fiuarrels Ixitwpcn friends arranged, acquaintances long 
since lost sight of written to. 

From time to time one hoajxl the crack of a whip bcihiiul 
the hedge; then the gates opened, a cliaiso entered. Gallop¬ 
ing up to the foot of the steps, it stopped short and emptied 
its load. They got down from all sides, nibbing knees and 
stretching arms. The ladies, wearing bonnets, liad on diusses 
in the town fashion, gold watch chains, pelerines with thcj 
ends tuckwl into belts, or little coloured liclms histencd 
down behind with a pin, and that left the back of the neck 
luiro. The lads, dressed like their papas, seemed uncomfort¬ 
able in their new clothes (many that day handselled their 
first pair of boots), and by their sides, speaking never a wonl, 
wearing the white dress of their first communion lengthened 
for the occasion, were some big girls of fourteen or sixteen, 
cousins or elder sisters no doubt) rubicund, bewildered, their 
hair greasy with rose - pomade, and very much afraid of 
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dirtylhg their gloves. As there were not enough stable-boys 
to unharness all the carriages, the gentlemen turned up their 
sleeves and set about it themselves. According to their dif¬ 
ferent social positions they wore tail-coats, overcoats, shoot¬ 
ing-jackets, cutaway-coats: fine tail-coats, redolent of family 
respectability, that only came out of the wardrobe on state 
occasions; overcoats with long tails flapping in the wind 
and round capes and pockets like sacks; shooting-jackets of 
coarse cloth, generally worn with a cap with a brass-bound 
peak ; very short cutaway-coats with two small buttons in 
the back,5:lose together like a pair of eyes, and the tails of 
which seemed cut out of one jpiece by a carpenter's hatchet. 
Some, too (but these, you may be sure, would sit at the 
bottom of the table), wore their best blouses—that is to say, 
with collars turned down to the shoulders, the back gathered 
into small plaits and the waist fastened very low down with 
a worked belt. 

And the shirts stood out from the chests like cuirasses! 
p]very one had just bad his hair cut; ears stood out from the 
heads; they had been close-shaved ; a few, even, who hfid 
had to get up before daybreak, and not been able to see to 
shave, had diagonal gashes under their noses or cuts the size 
of a threc-franc piece along the jaws, which the fresh air en 
route had enflamed, so that the great white beaming faces 
wer(f mottled here and there with red dabs. 

The m^rie was a mile and a half from the farm, and they 
went |hither on foot, returning in the same way after the 
ceremony in the church. The procession, first united like 
one long coloured scarf that undulated across the fields, along 
the narrow path winding amid the green corn, soon lengthened 
out, and broke up into different groups that loitered to talk. 
The fiddler walked in front with his violin, gay with ribbons 
at its pegs. Then came the married pair, the relations, the 
friends, all following pell-mell; the children stayed behind 
amusing themselves plucking the bell-flowers from oat-ears^ 
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or playing amongst themselves unseen. Emma's dretS) too 
long, trailed a little on the ground; from time to time she 
stopped to pull it up, and then delicately, with her gloi^d 
hands, she picked off the coarse grass and the thistledowns, 
while Charles, empty handed, waited till she had finished. 
Old Rouault, with a new silk hat and the cuffs of his black 
coat covering his hands up to the nails, gave his ai^ to 
Hadame Bovary senior. As to Monsieur Bovary senior, who, 
heartily despising all these folk, had come simply in a frock- 
coat of military cut with one row of buttons—ho was passing 
compliments of the bar to a fair young peasant. Sriie bowed, 
blushed, and did not know what to say. The other wedding 
guests talked of their business or played tricks behind each 
other's backs, egging one another on in advance to be jolly. 
Those who listened could always catch the squeaking of the 
fiddler, who went on playing across the fields. When he 
saw tliat the rest were far behind he stopped to take breath, 
slowly rosined his bow, so that the strings should sound more 
shrilly, then set off again, by turns lowering and raising his 
neck, the better to mark time for himself. The noise of the 
instrument drove away the little birds from afar. 

The table was laid under the cartwshed. On it were four 
sirloins, six chicken fricassi^es, stewed veal, three legs of 
mutton, and in the middle a fine roast sucking-pig, flanked 
by four chitterlings with sorrel. At the comers were de¬ 
canters of brandy. Sweet bottled-cider frothed imund the 
corks, and all the glasses had been filled to the brim with 
wine beforehand. Large dishes of yellow cream, that 
trembled with the least shake of the table, had designed On 
their smooth surface the initials of the newly wedded pair in 
nonpareil arabesques. A confectioner of Yvetot bad been 
intrusted with the tarts and sweets. As he had only just 
set up in the place, he had taken a lot of trouble, and at 
dessert he himself brought in a set dish that evoked loud 
cries of wond^riheni To begin with, at its base there wasla 
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of blue cardboard, lepresonting a temple with porticoes, 
colonnades, and stucco statuettes all round, and in the niches 
cbnstellations of gilt paper stars; then on the second stage 
was a dungeon of Savoy cake, surrounded by many fortifica¬ 
tions in candied angelica, almonds, raisins^ and quarters of 
oranges; and finally, on the upper platform a green field with 
roci^s set in lakes of jam, nutshell boats, and a small Cupid 
balancing liimself in a chocolate swing whose two uprights 
ended in real roses for balls at the top. 

Until night they ate. When any of them were too tired 
of sitting, they went out for a stroll in the yard, or* for a 
game with corks in the granary, and then returned to table. 
Some towards the finish went to sleep and snored. But 
with the coffee every one woke up. Then they began songs, 
showed off tricks, raised heavy weights, performed feats with 
their fingers, then tried lifting carts on their shoulders, mode 
broad jokes, kissed the w'omen. At night when they left, 
tlic horses, stuffed up to the nostrils with oats, could hardly 
be got into the shafts ; they kicked, reared, the harness 
broke, their masters laughed or swore; and all night in the 
light of the moon along country roads there wore runaway 
carts at full gallop plunging into the ditches, jumping over 
yard after yard of stones, clambering up the hills, with 
women leaning out from the tilt to catch hold of the reins. 

lliose who stayed at the Bertadx spent the night drinking 
in the kitchen. The children had fallen asleep under the 
seats.. 

The bride had begged her father to be spared the usual 
marriage pleasantries. However, a fishmonger, one of their 
cousins (who had even brought a pair of soles for his wedding 
present), began to squirt water from his mouth through the 
keyhole, when old Rouault came up just in time to stop him, 
and explain to him that the distinguished position of his 
son-in-law would uot allow of such liberties. The cousin all 
the same did not give in to these reasons readily. In his 
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heart he accused old Rouault of being proud, and ho j^ned 
four or five other guests in a corner, who having, through 
mere chance, been several times running served with thb 
worst helps of meat, also were of opinion they had been 
badly used, and were whispering about their host, and with 
covered hints hoping he would ruin himself. 

Madame Bovary, senior, had not opened her mouth all 
day. She had been consulted neither as to the dress of her 
daughter-in-law nor as to the arrangement of the feast; slie 
went to bed early. Her husband, instead of following Ik r, 
sent to Saint-Victor for some cigars, and smoked till day¬ 
break, drinking kirsch-punch, a mixture unknown to the 
company. This added greatly to the consideration in which 
ho was held. 

Charles, who was not of a facetious turn, did not shino 
at tlie wedding. He answered feebly to the puns, douhhis 
entendres^ compliments, and chaff that it was felt a duty to 
let off at him as soon as the soup appeared. 

The next day, on the other hand, he seemed another man. 
It was he who might rather have been taken for the virgin 
of the evening before, whilst the bride gave no sign that 
revealed anything. The shrewdest did not know what to 
make of it, and they looked at her when she passed near 
them with an unbounded concentintion of mind. But 
Charles concealed nothing. Ho called her “my wife,” 
tutoyed her, asked for her of every one, looked for lier every- 
■whore, and often he dragged her into the yards, wha^e he 
could be seen from far between the trees, putting his arm 
round her waist, and walking half-bending over her, rufiliiig 
the chemisette of her bodice with his head. 

Two days after the wedding the married pair left. 
Charles, on account of his patients, could not be away 
longer. Old Rouault had them driven back in his cart, ami 
himself accompanied them as far as Vassonville. Here ho 
embraced his daughter for the last time, got down, and went 
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ois way. When he had gone about a hundred paces ho 
stopped, and as he saw the cart disappearing, its wheels 
turning in the dust, he gave a deep sigh. Then he remem¬ 
bered his wedding, the old times, the first pregnancy of his 
wife; he, too, had been very happy the day when he had 
taken her from her father to his home, and had carried her 
off ^ a pillion, trotting through the snow, for it was near 
Christmas-time, and the country was all white. She held 
him by one arm, her basket hanging from the other; the 
wind blew the long lace of her Cauchois head-dress so that it 
sometimes flapped across bis mouth, and when he turned his 
head he saw near him, on his shoulder, her little rosy face, 
smiling silently under the gold bands of her cap. To warm 
her hands she put them from time to time in his breast. 
How long ago it all was! Their son would have been 
thirty by now. Then ho looked back and saw nothing on 
the road. He folfc dreary as an empty house; and tender 
memories mingling with the sad tho\ight3 in his brain, 
addled by the fumes of the feast, he felt inclined for a 
moment to take a turn towards the church. As he was 
afraid, however, that this sight would make him yet more 
sad, he went right away home. 

Monsieur and Madame Charles arrived at Tostes about six 
o’clock. The neighbours came to the windows to see their 
doctor’s new wife. 

The oM servant presented herself, curtsied to her, apolo¬ 
gised for not having dinner ready, and suggested that madams 
in the meantime, should look over her house 



ITE bnck front wjis just in a lino with tlio stroot, 
or ratliLT tlio road. Ecliind ilio door a 

clonk with a siiinll collar, a hrullo, and a bliudc 
' Icatlior cap, and on tlio floor, in a corner, wero 
a pair of If'ggings, still covered with dry innd. On the right 
was tlio OIK' ajiartniciit, that Avas botli (lining and sitting 
rtioin A canary-yellow ]).i}Kjr, relieved at tlie top by agarl.ind 
of jiale flowers, wius jnickoie.d *cverywhoro over the badly- 
stnitched canvas , wliiti* (-.ilico eiii’tains with a red border 
hung emssways tlie length of the window; and on the 
narrow niaiitelpi('C(.* a clock with a head of Hippocrates shone 
resplendent between l.wo plate candlesticks iiinleroval shades. 
On the other side of the pa.ssage was (Jljurles’s consulting- 
room, a little room about six paces Avide, Avith a hiblc, three 
chairs, and an oflico-cliair. Volumes of tlie “Dictionary of 
Medical Science,” uncut, but the binding rather thosworse for 
the siiccessiA'^e sales through which they had gone, ootuipied 
almost alone the six sl^dves of a deid bookcase. The smell 


of melted butter jionotratod through the walls when he 
saw patients, just as in the kitchen one could licar tln» 
people coughing in the consulting-room and recounting 
their Avhole histories. Then, opening on the yard, Avherc 
the stable was, came a huge dilapiilated room with a stove, 
now used as a Avood-house, cellar, and pantiy, full of ohl 
rubbish, of empty casks, agricjultuiv'd implements past sor- 
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vice, and a ma!!.s of dusty things whoso uso it was impos< 
sible to guess. 

^he garden, longer than wide, ran between two mud walls 
with espalicred apricots, to a hawthorn hedge that separated 
it from the held. In the middle was a slate sundial on a 
brick pedestal; four flower-beds with eglantines surrounded 
syiin^etrically the more useful kitchen-garden bod. Right 
at the bottom, under the spruce bushes, was a curd in plaster 
reading his breviary. 

Emma went upstairs. The lirst room was not furnished, 
but in the second, which was their bedroom, was a mahogany 
bedstead in an alcove with rcil drapery. A shell-box adorned 
the chest of drawers, and on the secretary near the window 
a bouquet of orange blossoms tie<l with white satin ribbons 
stood in a bottle. It was a bride’s bouquet j it was the 
other one’s. She looked at it. Chaiios noticed it; he took it 
and carried it up to the attic, while Emma sealed in an arm-* 
chair (they were ]jLitting her things down around her) 
thought of her bridal flowers packed up in a bandbox, and 
woudcrc<l, dreaming, wliat Avould bo done with them if she 
were to die. 

During the first days she occupied herself in thinking 
about changes in tlio house. She took the shades off the 
candlestick.s, had new wall-paper put up, the staircase re¬ 
painted, and scats made in the garden round the sundial; 
she even inquired how she could get a basin with a jot 
fountain and fishes. Einally, her husband, knowing that she 
liked to drive out, picked up a .socon<l-liaiid dogcart, which, 
with new lamps and a splash-hoard in striped leather, looked 
almost like a tilbury. 

He was happy then, and without a care in the world. 
A meal together, a walk in the evening on the highroar], 
a gesture of her hands over her hair, the sigld ot her straw 
hat hanging from the window-fastener, and many auothci 
thing in which Charles had never dreamed of pleasure, now 
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made up the endless round of his happiness. In bed, in the 
morning, by her side, on the pillow, he watched the sun¬ 
light sinking into the down on her fair clieek, half hidden 
by the lappets of her nightcap. Seen thus closely, her eyes 
looked to him enlarged, especially when, on waking up, she 
opened and shut them rapidly many times. Black in the 
shade, dark blue in broad daylight, they had, as it were, 
depths of different colours, that, darker in the centre, grew 
paler towards the surface of the eye. His own eyes lost 
themselves in ihose depths; he saw himself in miniature 
down to the shoulders, with his handkerchief round his 
head and the top of his shirt open. He rose. She came 
to the window to sec him off, and stayed leaning on the sill 
between two pots of geranium, clad in her dressing-gown 
hanging loosely about her. Charles in the street buckled 
his spurs, his foot on the mounting stone, while she talked 
to him from above, picking with her mouth some scrap of 
flower or leaf that she blew out at him. Then this, eddy¬ 
ing, floating, described semicircles in the air like a bird, and 
was caught before it reached the ground in the ill-groomed 
mane of the old white mare standing motionless at the door. 
Charles from horseback threw her a kiss ; she answered with 
a nod; she shut the window, and he set off. And then 
along the highroad, spreading out its long ribbon of dust, 
along the deep lanes that the trees bent over as in 
arbours, along paths where the com reachfid to'-tlie knees, 
with the sun on his back and the morning air in his nostrils, 
his heart full of the joys of the past night, his mind at rest, 
his flesh at ease, he went on, i^chewing his happiness, like 
those who after dinner taste again the truffles which they 
are digesting. 

Until now what good had he had of his life 1 His time 
at school, when he remained shut up within the high walls, 
alone, in the midst of companions richer than he or cleverer 
at their work, who laughed at his accent, ^who jeered at hia 
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dothesy and whose mothers came to the school with cakes 
in their muffs ? Later on, when he studied medicine, and 
iV)ver had his purse full enough to treat some little work- 
girl who would have become his mistress ? Afterwards, he 
had lived fourteen months with the widow, whose feet in 
bed were cold as icicles. But now he had for life this 
beautiful woman whom he adored. For ]iim the universe 
did* not extend beyond the circumference of her petticoat, 
and he reproached himself with not loving her. He wanted 
to see her again; he turned back quickly, ran up the stairs 
with a Jseating heart Emma, in her room, was dreeing; 
he came up on tiptoe, kissed lier back; she gave a cry. 

He could not keep from constantly touching her comb, 
her rings, her ficlm; sometimes he gave her great sounding 
kisses with all his mouth on her cheeks, or else little kisses 
in a row all along her bare arm from the tip of her fingers 
up to her shoulder, and she put liim away half-smiling, half- 
vexed, as you do a child who hangs about you. 

Before marriage she thought herself in love; hut the hap¬ 
piness that should have followed this love not having come, 
she must, she thought, have been mistaken. And Emma 
tried to find out what one meant exactly in life by the words 
fdkify^ pammii rapture^ that had .seemed to her so beautiful 
in books. 




VT. 


IIK liinl “ T’nnl and Yir^inin,” find slui lutd 
dioanicd of tlio littlo li.ainhoo-hou'^o, llu; nij:,Lt(M‘ 
I )(tiiiin£?o. flio dog Fidolo, Init abovo fill of Mio 
SM'ooi fI■l(•ntl■^ill[) of sonio doar lillL* brotlicr, avIio 
sucks rod liiiit for yon on ticus fuller tlimi slooplus, or nlui 
I'uns barefoot ovcrtliu sand, bringing you a bior-i nosl. 

W'lion slio was tlnrlct'n, her fatlioi liiin-clf took lior to 
toAVii to jilacc h«‘r in tlio convunl. They slopped at an inri 
in the iSt. ticrvais quarter, n’lir>re, at then supper, they u-;ud 
painted ijlalos Unit sol foitli tlie s1oi\ ot Nibuleinoiselle dc l.i 
Va]ll^.T(^ The e\planatory legends, chip])ed horu find tluue 
by the suiatching of knivo'', all glorilicd leligioii, the tendcr- 
iiessc^ of tlio lu'art, and the pomps of court. 

Far fiom being bored at lU^t at the convent, sho took 
pleasure in the society of the goofl snter-, who, to anuse 
her. took her to tlie chapel, whicli one entered iVfUij llie, re- 
fectory hy a long eorrivlor. She played \<;iy little during re¬ 
creation lionrs. knew her catechiun well, and it was she uho 
always answered l\ronsiear le Vicaire's ihff’icult rpie-tioin', 
laving tlius, without ever Leaving tlie warm atmospliere of the 
class-rooTua, and anii<l these [lale-faced women w'earing rosaries 
with brass crosses, sliu M'as softly lulled by the mystic Ian 
giior exhaled in the perfumes of Um altar, the freshness o: 
tlic holy water, and the lights of tlio tapers. Instead of 
attending to mass, she looked at tlie pious vignettes with 
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tlieir^UTO borders in her book, and she loved the sick lamb, 
the sacred heart pierced with sharp arrows, or the poor Jesus 
sinking beneath the cross he carries. She tried, by way of 
mortification, to eat nothing a whole day. She puzzled her 
head to find some vow to fulfil. 

When she went to confession, she invented little sins in 
order that she might stay there longer, kneeling in the shadow, 
her 4iands joined, her facp against the grating beneath the 
whispering of the priest. The comparisons of betrothed, 
husband, celestial lover, and eternal marriage, that recur 
in sermojjs, stirred within her soul depths of unexpected 
.sweetness. 

In the evening, befon- jiraj^irs, there was .some religious 
reading m the study. On woek-iiighta it was some abstract 
of sacred history or the Lectures of the Abbii Frayssinous, 
and on Sundays passages from the “ Genie du Christianisme,” 
as a recreation. How she listened at finst to the sonorous 
lamentations of its roniantic melancholics ro-echoing through 
the world and eternity 1 If her childhood liad been spent 
in the shop-pnilour of some business quarter, she might 
perhaps have opened her heart to those lyrical invasions of 
Xaturo, which usually come to us only through translation in 
books. But she knew the country Lm) well; she knew the 
lowing of cattle, the milking, the ploughs. Accustomed to 
caliij aspects of life, she turned, on the contrary, to those of 
excitement She loved the sea only for the sake of its storms, 
and the ^reeii fields only when broken up by ruins. She 
wantdQ to get some personal profit out of things, and she 
rejected as useless all that did not contribute to the imme¬ 
diate desires of her heart, being of a temperament more sen¬ 
timental than artistic, looking for emotions, not landscapes. 

At the convent there was an old maid who came for a 
week each month to mend the linen. Patronised by the 
clergy, because she belonged to an ancient family of noble¬ 
men ruined by the Bevolutiom she dined in the refectory at 
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the table of the good sisters, and after the meal had a^hit of 
chat with them before going back to her work. The girls 
often slipped out from the study to go and see her. S,he 
knew by heart the love-songs of the last century, and sang 
them in a low voice as she stitched away. She told stories, 
gave them news, went errands in the town, and on the sly 
lent the big girls some novel, that she always carried in the 
pockets of her apron, and of which the good lady htrself 
swallowed long chapters in the intervals of her work. They 
were all love, lovers, sweethearts, persecuted ladies fainting 
in lonely pavilions, postilions killed at every stqge, horses 
ridden to death on every page, sombre forests, heart^aches, 
vows, sobs, tears and kisses, little skifls by moonlight., 
nightingales in shady groves, “gentlemen” brave as lions, 
gentle as lambs, virtuous as no one ever was, always well 
dressed, and weeping like fountains. For six months, then, 
Emma, at fifteen years of age, made her hands dirty with hooks 
from old lending libraries. With Walter Scott, later on, she 
fell in love with historical events, dreamed of old chests, guard- 
rooms and minstrels. Slie would have 1 iked to live in some old 
manor-house, like those long-waist(‘(1 cliatelaines who, in the 
shade of pointed arche.s, spent their days leaning on the stone, 
chin in hand, watching a cavalier with white plume galloping 
on his black horse from the distant fields. At this time 
she had a cult for Mary Stuart and enthusiastic veneration 
for illustrious or unhappy women. Joan of Arc, H^loKse, 
Agn6s Sorel, the beautiful Ferronui^re, and Cl^mchce Isaure 
stood out to her like comets in the dark immensity of 
heaven, where also weiseen, lost in shadow, and all uncon¬ 
nected, St. Louis with his oak, the dying Bayard, some 
cruelties of Louis XI, a little of St Bartholomew’s, the 
plume of the Beamais, and always the remembrance of the 
plates painted in honour of Louis XIV. 

In the music-class, in the ballads she sang, there was 
nothing but little angels with golden wings, madonnas, 
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lagai) 9 s, gondoliers;—mild compositions that allowed lier 
to catch a glimpse athwart the obscurity of style and the 
weakness of the music of the attractive phantasmagoria of 
sentimental realities. Some of her companions brought 
“ keepsakes ” given them as now year’s gifts to the convent. 
These had to be hidden; it was quite an undertaking; they 
were read in the dormitory. Delicately handling the beauti¬ 
ful satin bindings, Emma looked with dazzled eyes at the 
names of the unknown authors, who had signed their verses 
for the most part as counts or viscounts. 

She trembled as she blew back the tissue paper over the 
engraving and saw it folded in two and fall gently against 
the page. Hero behind ihe balustrade of a balcony was a 
young man in a shoit cloak, holding in his arms a young 
girl in a white dress wearing an alms-bag at lier bolt; or 
there were nameless portraits of English ladies with fair 
curls, who looked at you from under their round straw hats 
with their large clear eyes. Some there were lounging in 
their carnages, gliding through parks, a greyhound bounding 
along in front of the ecpiipage, driven at a trot by two small 
postilions in white breeches. Others, dreaming on sofas 
with an open letter, gazed at tlio moon through a slightly 
open window half draped by a blark curtain. The naive 
ones, a tear on tlioir cheeks, were kissing doves through the 
bar&of a Gothic cage, or, smiling, tlieir lioads on one side, were 
plucking the leaves of a marguciite witli their taper fingers, 
that curved at the tips like peaked shoes. And you too were 
there,* Sultana with long pipes reclining beneath arbours in 
the arms of Bayaderes; Djiaours, Turkish sabres, Greek caps; 
and you especially, pale landscapes of dithyrambic lands, 
that often show us at once palm-trees and firs, tigers on the 
right, a lion to the left, Tartar minarets on the horizon; the 
whole framed by a very neat virgin forest, and with a great 
perpendicular simbeam trembling in the water, where, stand* 
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ing out in relief like white excoriations on a steel-grey giyund, 
swans are swimming ahout 

And the shade of the argand lamp fastened to the w^l 
above Emma’s head lighted up all these pictures of the 
world, that passed before her one by one in the silence of the 
dormitory, and to the distant noise of some belated carriage 
rolling over the Boulevards. 

When her mother died she cried much the first few days. 
She had a funeral picture made with the hair of the deceased, 
and, in a letter sent to the Beitaux full of sad reflections 
on life, she asked to be buried later on in the s^e grave. 
The goodman thought she must bo ill, and came to see 
her. Emma was secretly pleased that she had reached at 
a first attempt the rare ideal of pale lives, never attained by 
mediocre hearts. She let herself glide along with Lamartine 
meanderings, listened to harps on lakes, to all the songs of 
dying swans, to the falling of the leaves, the pure virgins 
ascending to heaven, and the voice of the Eternal discoursing 
down the valleys. She wearied of it, would not confess i1^ 
continued from habit, and at last was surprised to feel herself 
soothed, and with no more sadness at heart than wrinkles on 
her brow. 

The good nuns, who had been so sure of her vocation, 
perceived with great astonishment that Mademoiselle Bouault 
seemed to be slipping from them. They had indeed been so 
lavish to her of prayers, retreats, novenas, and sermons, they 
had so often preached the respect due to saints and martyrs, 
and given so much good advice as to the modesty t>f the 
body and the salvation of her soul, that she did as tightly 
reigned horses: she pulled up short and the bit slipped from 
her teeth. This nature, positive in the midst of its en¬ 
thusiasms, that had loved the church for the sake of the 
flowers, and music for the words of the songs, and literature 
for its passional stimulus, rebelled against the mysteries of 
faith as it grew irritated by discipline, a thing antipathetic 
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to licr constitntioii. When her father took her from school, 
no ono was sorry to see her go. The Lady Superior even 
thought that she had latterly been somewhat irreverent to 
the community. 

Emma at home once more, first took pleasure in looking 
after the servants, then grew disgusted with the country and 
missed her convent. When Charles came to the Bertaux for 
the'hrst time, she thought herself quite disillusioned, with 
nothing more to learn, and nothing more to feel. 

But the uneasiness of her new position, or perhaps the 
disturbanjie caused by the presence of this man, had ffufiiced 
to make her believe that she at last felt that wondrous pas¬ 
sion which, till then, like a great bird with rose-coloured 
wings, hung in tho splendour of the skies of poesy; and now 
she could not think that the ca^m in which she lived was 
the happiness she had dreamed. 




VII. 



HE thought, soTOotimes that, after all,#this was 
the happiest time of her life—the honeymoon, os 
people called it^ To taste the full sweetness of 
it, it would have been necessary doubtless to fly 


to those lands with sonorous names whore the days after 


marriage are full of laziness most suave. In post-chaises 
behind blue silken curtains to ride slowly up steep roads, 


listening to the song of the postilion re-echoed by the moun¬ 
tains, along with the bells of goats and the muffled sound of 
a waterfall j at sunset on the shores of gulfs to breathe in 


the perfume of lemon-trees j then in the evening on the 
villa-terraces above, haiul in hand to look at the stars, 


making plans for the future. It seemed to her that certain 
places on earth must bring happiness, as a plant peculiar to 
the soil, and that cannot thrive elsewhere. Why could not 
she lean over balconies in Swiss chS.lets, or ensljrme her 
melancholy in a Scotch cottage, with a husband dressed in a 
black velvet coat with long tails, and thin shoes, a pointed 


liat and frills) 


Perhaps she would have liked to confide all these things^ 
to some one. But how tell an undefinable uneasiness, variable 
as the clouds, unstable as the winds 1 Words failed her—the 
opportunity, the courage. 

If Charles had but wished it, if ho had guessed it, if his 


look had but once met her thought, it seemed to her that a 
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sudden plenty would have gone out from her hearty as the 
fruit falls from a tree when shaken by a hand. But as the 
intimaey of iJieir life became deeper, the greater became the 
golf that separated her from him. 

Charles's conversation was commonplace as a street pave¬ 
ment, and every one's ideas trooped through it in their every¬ 
day garb, without exciting emotion, laughter, or thought 
He had never had the curiosity, he said, while he lived at 
Boueii, to go to the theatre to see the actors from Paris. He 
could neither swim, nor fence, nor shoot, and one, day he 
could not explain some term of horsemanship to her that she 
had come across in a novel. 

A man, on the contrary, should he not know everything, 
excel in manifold activities, initiate you into the energies of 
passion, the refinements of life, all mysteries ? But this one 
taught nothing, knew nothing, wished nothing. He thought 
her happy; and she resented this easy calm, this serene 
heaviness, the very happiness she gave him. 

Sometimes she would draw; and it was great amusement 
to Charles to stand there bolt upright and watch her bend 
over her cardboard, with eyes half-closed the better to see her 
work, or rolling, between her fingers, little bread-pelleta As 
to the piano, the more quickly her fingers glided over it the 
move he wondered. She struck the notes with aploml^ and 
ran from top to bottom of the keyboard without a break. Thus 
shaken the old instrument, whose strings buzzed, could be 
hearG at the other end of the village when the window was 
open, and often the bailifiTs clerk, passing along the highroad 
bare-headed and in list slippers, stopped to listen, his sheet of 
paper in his hand. 

Emma, on the other hand, knew how to look after her 
house. She sent the patients’ accounts in well-phrased 
letters that had no suggestion of a bill. ^Vhen they hod a 
neighbour to dinner on Sundays, she managed to have some 
tasty dish-^-pil^ up pyramids of green-gages on vine leaver 
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served tip preserves turned out into plates—and even spoke 
of buying finger-glasses for dessert. From all this much 
consideration was extended to Bovary. * 

Charles finished by rising in his own esteem for possessing 
such a wife. Ho showed with pride in the sitting-room two 
small pencil sketches by her that he had had framed in very 
large frames^.and hung up against the wall-paper by ]png 
green cords. People returning from mass saw him at his 
door in his wool-work slippers. 

He came home late—at ten o’clock, at midni^t some¬ 
times. Then he asked for something to eat, and as the 
servant had gone to bed, Fmma waited on him. He took 
off his coat to dine more at his ease. He told her, one after 
the other, the people he had met, the villages where he had 
been, the prescriptions he had written, and, well pleased 
with himself, he finished the remainder of the boiled beef 
and onions, picked pieces off the cheese, munched an apple, 
emptied his water-bottle, and then went to bed, and lay on 
his back and snored. 

As he had been for a time accustomed to wear nightcaps, 
his handkerchief would not keep down over his ears, so that 
his hair in the morning was all tumbled pell-mell about his 
face and whitened with the feathers of the pillow, whose 
strings came untied during the night. He always wore tl^ick 
boots that had two long creases over the instep running 
obliquely towards the ankle, while the. rest of tile upper 
continued in a straight line as if stretched on a wooden'foot. 
He said that ** was quite good enough for the country.” 

His mother approved of his economy, for she came to see him 
as formerly when there had been some violent row at her place; 
and yet Madame Bovary senior seemed prejudiced against her 
daughter-in-law. She thought her ways too fine for their 
position; ” the wood, the sugar, and the candles d^appeared 
as ** at a grand establishment^” and the amount of firing in 
the kitchen would have been enough for twenty-five courses. 
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She put her linen in order for her in the presses, and taught 
her to keep an eye on the butcher when he brought the meat. 
Etnma put up with these lessons. Madame Bovary was 
lavish of them ; and the words daughter ” and ** mother ” 
were exchanged all day long, accompanied by little quiver¬ 
ings of the lips, each one uttering gentle words in a voice 
tren^ling with anger. 

In Madame Bubuc’s time the old woman felt that she 
was still the favourite; but now the love of Charles for 
Emma seemed to her a desertion from her tenderness, an 
encroachnfent upon what was hers, and she watched her 
son’s happiness in sad silence, as a ruined man looks through 
the windows at people dining in liis old house. She recalled 
to him as remembrances her troubles and her sacrifices, and, 
comparing these with Emma’s negligence, came to the conclu¬ 
sion that it was not reasonable to adore her so exclusively. 

Charles know' not what to answ'cr: he respected his 
mother, and he loved his wife infinitely; he considered the 
judgment of the one infallible, mid yet he thoughtHho con¬ 
duct of the other irreproachable. When Madame Bovary 
had gone, he tried timidly and in the same terms to hazard 
one or two of the more anodyne observations he had heaid 
from his mamma. Emma proved to him with a word that he 
was mistaken, and sent him off to his patients. 

And yet, in accord with theories she believed right, she 
wanted totmake herself in love with him. By moonlight in 
the gaideu she recited all the passionate rhymes she know 
by heart, and, sighing, sang to him many melancholy adagios; 
but she found herself as calm after this as before, and Charles 
seemed no more amorous and no more moved. 

When she had thus for a while struck the flint on her 
heart without getting a spark, incapable, moreover, of un¬ 
derstanding what she did not experience as of believing any¬ 
thing that did not present itself in conventional forms, she 
persuaded herself without difficulty that Charles’s passion 
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was nothing vej^ exorbitant His outbnisia became r^folar; 

he embraced her at certain fixed times. It was one habit 

among other habits, and, like a dessert looked forward ^to 

after the monotony of dinner. 

A gamekeeper, cured by the doctor of inflammation of 
the lungs, had given madame a little Italian greyhound; 
she took her out walking, for she went out sometin^es in 
ordef to be alone for a moment and not to see before her eyes 
the eternal garden and the dusty road. She went as far as 
the beeches of Banneville, near the deserted pavilion which 
forms an angle of the wall on the side of the country. Amidst 
the vegetation of the ditch there are long reeds with leaves 
that cut you. 

She began by looking round her to see if nothing had 
changed since last she had been there. She found Igain in 
the same places the foxgloves and wallflowers, the beds of 
nettles growing round the big stones, and the patches of 
lichen along the three windows, whose shutters, always 
closed, were rotting away on their rusty iron bars. 
thoughts, aimless at first, wandered at random, like her ^y- 
hound, who ran round and round in the fields, yelping after 
the yellow butterflies, chasing the shrew-mice, or nibbling the 
poppies on the edge of a cornfield. Then gradually her ideas 
took definite shape, and, sitting on the grass that she dug up 
with little prods of her sunshade, Emma repeated to herself, 

“ Good heavens! why did I many 1 ” t 

She asked herself if by some other chance combination 
it would not have been possible to meet another man; and 
she tried to imagine what would have been these unrealised 
events, this different life, this unknown husband. All, 
surely, could not be like this one. He might have 
been handsome, witty, distinguished, attractive, such as, no 
doubt, her old companions of the convent had married. 
What were they doing now) In town, with the noise of, 
the streets^ the buzz of the theatres, and the lights of the . 
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ball‘100111, they were living lives where the heert expands, 
the senses bouigeon out. But she—^her life was cold as a* 
garret whose dormer-window looks on the north, and ennui, 
the silent spider, was weaving its web in the darkness in 
every comer of her heart She recalled the prize^ys, when 
she mounted the platform to receive her little crowns, with 
her J^ir in long plaits. In her white frock and open 
prunella shoes she had a pretty way, and when she wont 
back to her seat, tho gentlemen bent over her to congratulate 
her; the courtyai'd was full of carriages; farewells .were 
called to her through their windows; the music-master with 
his violin-case bowed in passing by. How far oiF all this 1 
How for away! 

She called Djali, took her between her knees, and smoothed 
the long, delicate head, saying; “ Como, kiss mistress; you 
have no troubles.” 

Then noting the melancholy face of the graceful animal, 
who yawned slowly, she softened, and comparing her to 
herself, spoke to her aloud as to somebody in trouble whom 
one is consoling. 

Occasionally there came gusts of wind, breezes from the 
sea rolling in one sweep over the whole plateau of the Caux 
country, which brought even to these fields a salt fresh¬ 
ness. . The rushes, close to the ground, whistled; the branches 
trembled in a swift rustling, while their summits, ceaselessly 
swaying, k%pt up a deep murmur. Emma drew her shawl 
round llsr shoulders and rose. 

In the avenue a green light dimmed by the leaves lit up 
the short moss that crackled softly beneath her feet. The 
sun was setting; the sky showed red between the branches,, 
and the trunks of tho trees, uniform, and planted in a 
straight line, seemed a brown colonnade standing out against 
a background of gold. A fear took hold pi her; she called 
Pjali, and hurriedly returned to Tostes by the highroad, 
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threw herself into an arm-chair, and for the rest of il& otoid 
ing did not apeak. 

But towards the end of September something extraordixfhry 
fell upon her life j she was invited by the Marquis d’And 6 ^ 
villiers to Vaubyessard. 

Secretaiy of State under the Restoration, the Marquis, 
anxious to re-enter political life, set about preparing for hia 
candidature to the Chamber of Deputies long beforehand. 
In the winter he distributed a great deal of wood, and in 
the Conseil Gdn^ral always enthusiastically demanded new 
roads for his arrondissemont. During the dog-days he had 
suffered from an akscess, whicli Charles had cured as if iKiy 
miracle hy giving a timely little touch with the lancet. The 
steward sent to Tostes to pay for the operation reported in 
the evening that he had seen some superb cherries in the 
doctoi^s little garden. Now cherry-trees did not thrive at 
Yaubyessard; the Marquis asked Bovary for some slips ^ 
made it his business to thank him personally saw Emma; 
thought she had a pretty figure, and that she did not bow 
like a peasant; so that he did not think he was going 
beyond the bounds of condescension, nor, on the other hand, 
making a mistake, in inviting the young couple. 

One Wednesday at three o’clock, Monsieur and Madame 
Bovary, seated in their dog-cart^ set out for Vaubyessard, 
with a great trunk strapped on behind and a bonnet-box in 
front on the apron. Besides these Charles hold, a bandbox 
between his knees. „ 

They arrived at nightfall, just as the lamps in the park 
were being lit to show the way for the carriages. 
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HE cluUeaii, a mcxlern building in Italian style, 
with two projecting wings and three flights of 
st(‘p<i, lay at the foot of an immense groon-sward, 
on whicl) soiiio cows were gmzing among groups 
of largo trees set out at regular intervals, while laigo beds of 
arbutus, rhododendron, syringas, and guelder roses bulged 
out their iiTogular clusters of green along the curve of tlio 
gmvel path. A river,flow'ed under a bridge, tiirough the 
mist one could distinguish buildings with thatGhe.(l roofs 
.«e4ittered over the field bordered by two gentl}'-sloping well- 
timbered hillocks, and m the background amid the trees rose 
in two parallel lines tlie coach-houses and stables, all that 
was left of the ruined old chtlteau. 


Charles’s dog-cart, pulled up before the middle flight of 
stei)8^ servants appeared; the Marquis came forward, and 
oiTering bi| arm to the doctor’s wife, conducted her to the 
vestibule. 

It was paved witli marble slabs, was very lofty, and the 
sound of footsteps and iliat of voices re-echoed through it 
as in a church. Op^msitc rose a straight staircase, and on 
the left a gallery overlooking the ganleii led to the billiard- 
room, through whose door one could hear the click of tho 
ivoiy balls. As she crossed it to go to tlio drawing-room, 
Emma saw standing round the table men with grave faces, 
their chins testing on high cravats. They all worn orders knd 
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smiled silently as they made their strokea On the dark 
vrainscoting of the walls large gold frames bore at the bottom 
names written in black letters. She read: “ Jean-Antdine 
d'Andervilliers d’Yverbonville, Count de la Yau^essard and 
Baron de la Fresnaye, killed at the battle of Contras on the 
2oth of October 1587.” And on another: ''Jean-Antoine-, 
Henry-Guy d'Andervilliers de la Yaubyessard, Admiral of 
Fiance and GhevaUer of the Order of St. Michael, wounded 
at the battle of the Hougue-Saint-Yaast on the 29th of May 
1692 ; died at Yaubyessard on the 23rd of January 1693.” 
One could hardly make out those that followed, for the 
Ught of the lamps lowered over the green cloth threw a dim 
shadow round the room. Burnishing the horizontal pictures, 
it broke up against these in delicate lines whore there were 
cracks in the varnish, and from all these great black squares 
framed in with gold stood out here and there some lighter 
portion of the painting—a pale brow, two eyes that looked 
at you, perukes flowing over and powdering red-coated shoul¬ 
ders, or the buckle of a garter above a well-rounded calf. 

The Marquis opened the drawing-room door; one of the 
ladies (the Marchioness herself) came to meet Emma. She 
made her sit down by her on an ottoman, and began talking 
to her as amicably as if she had known her a long time. 
She was a woman of about forty, with fine shoulders, a hook 
nose, a drawling voice, and on this evening she wore over 
her brown hair a simple guipure fichu that fell in a point at 
the back. A fair young woman was by her side in a high- 
backed chair, and gentlemen with flowers in their button¬ 
holes were talking to ladies round the fire. 

At seven dinner was served. The men, who were in the 
majority, sat down at the first table in the vestibule; the 
ladies at the second in the dining-room with the Marquis 
and Marchioness. 

Emma, on entering, felt herself wrapped round by thfi 
worm air, a blending of the perfume of flowers and of the 
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fine of the fumes of the Yiands, aod the odour of the 
truffles. The silver dish-covers reflected the lighted wax 
caiidles in the candeUbra, the cut crystal covered with light 
steam reflected from one to fhe other pale rays; bouquets were 
placed in a row the whole length of the table; and in the 
large-bordered plates each napkin, arranged after the fashion 
of a bishop’s mitre, held between its two gaping folds a small 
oval-lhaped»roll. The red daws of lobsters hung over the 
dishes; rich fruit in open baskets was piled up on moss; 
there were quails in their plumage; smoke was rising; and 
in silk stockings, knee-breeches, white cravat, and ftiUed 
shirty the steward, grave as a judge, offering ready-carved 
dishes between the shoulders of the guests, with a touch of 
the spoon gave you the piece chosen. On the large stove of 
porcelain inlaid with copper baguettes the statue of a woman, 
draped to the chin, gazed motionless on the room full of life. 

Madame Bovary noticed that many ladies had not put 
their gloves in their glasses. 

But at the upper end of the table, alone amongst all those 
women, bent over his full plate, and his napkin tied round 
his neck like a child, an old man sat eating, letting drops of 
gravy drip from his mouth. His eyes were bloodshot^ and 
he wore a little queue tied with a black ribbon. He was 
the Marquis’s father-iu-law, the old Duke de Laverdi^re, once 
on a time favourite of the Count d’Artois, in the days of the 
Yaudreuil ^hunting-parties at the Marquis de Conflans’, and 
had been, it was said, the lover of Queen Marie Antoinette^ 
between Monsieur de Coigny and Monsieur de Lauzun. He 
had lived a life of noisy debauch, full of duels, bets, elope- 
mmits; he had squandered diis fortune and frightened all 
his family. A servant behind his chair named aloud to 
him in his ear the dishes that he pointed to stammering, 
and constantly Emma’s eyes turned involuntarily to tius old 
mail with hanging lips, as to something extraordinary. 
had lived at court and slept in the bed of queens 1 
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.loed champagne was pouted oui Emma ihivei^ i 61 oTat 
as ahe felt it cold in her month. She had never seen pome- 
gianatea nor taated pine-apples. The powdered sugar evmx 
seemed to her whiter and finer than elsewhere. 

The ladies afterwards went to their rooms to prepare for 
the ball. 

Emma made her toilet with the fastidious care of an 
actrj^ on her ddbut. She did her hair according ^ the 
directions of the hairdresser, and put on the barege dress 
spread out upon the bed. Charles's trousers were tight across 
the belly. 

** My trouser-straps will be rather awkward for dancing,” 
he said. 

** Dancing ?" repeated Emma. 

“Yes!” 

“ Why, you must be mad! They would make fun of 
you; keep your place. Besides, it is more becoming for s 
doctor,” she added. 

Charles was sBent He walked up and down waiting for 
Emma to finish dressing. 

He saw her from behind in the glass between t^o lights. 
Her black eyes seemed blacker than ever. Her hair, undu¬ 
lating towards the ears, shone with a blue lustre; a rose in 
her chignon trembled on its mobile stalk, with artifidal' 
dewdrops on the tip of the leaves. She wore a gown of 
pale saffron trimmed with three bouquets of ponpon roses 
mixed with green. 

Charles came and kissed her on her shoulder. 

“ Let me alone I ” she said; “ you are tumbling me.'* 

One could hear the fiourish 'of the violin and the notes ' 
of n kom. She went downstairs restraining herself front 

Danmng had begun. Quests were arriving. There W|ls 
fome crushing. She sat down cm a form near the door, 
j The quadrille over, the fioor was occupied by groups ct/i 
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men etendiog up and talking and servants in livery bearing 
laige trays. Along the line of seated women painted fans 
^re flntteiing^ bouquets half-hid smiling faces, and gold- 
stoppered scent-bottles were turned in portly-closed hands, 
' whose white gloves outlined the nails and tightened on the 
flesh at the wrists. Laoe trimmings, diamond brooches^ 
me^llion bracelets trembled on bodices, gleamed on breasts^ 
clinked on bare arms. The hair, well emoothed over the 
temples and knotted at the nape, bore crowns, or bunches, 
or sprays of myosotis; jasmine, pomegranate blossoms, ears of 
com, and lorn-flowers. Calmly seated in their places, mothers 
with forbidding countenances were wearing red turbans. 

Emma^s heart beat ratlier faster when, her partner hold¬ 
ing hor by the tips of the Angers, she took her place in a line 
with the dancers, and waited for the first note to start. But 
her emotion soon vanished, and, swaying to the rhythm of 
the orchestia, she glxlcd forward with slight movements of 
the neck. A smile rose to her lips at ceitain delicate phrases 
of the violin, that sometimes played alone while the other 
instruments were silent; one could hear the dear dink of 
the louis-d’or that were being thrown down upon tho card- 
tables in the next'room; then all struck in again, the comet- 
a-piston uttered its sonorous note, feet marked time^ skirts 
swelled and rustled, hands touched and parted; the same 
eyes* falling before you met yours again. 

A few«men (some fifteen or so), of twenty-five to forty, 
scatteied here and there among the dancers or talking at the 
doorways, distinguished themselves from the crowd by a 
certain air of breeding, whatever their difTerences in age, 
dress, or ^ace. 

Their dothes, better made, seemed of finer doth, and 
their hair, brought forward in euils towards the temples, 
with more ddicate pomades. They had the com¬ 
plexion of wealth,—that dear complexion tliat is hei^tened 
by ttts pallor of porcelain, the shimmer of satin, the veneer 
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of old faraiture^ and that an oidered rogimen of es^foisite 
nurture maintains at its best. Their necks moved easily 
in their low cravats, their long whiskers fell over their 
turned-down collars, they wiped their lips upon handker¬ 
chiefs with embroidered initials that gave forth a subtle 
perfume. Those who were beginning to grow old had an 
air of youth, while there was something mature in the faces 
0^ the young. In their unconcerned looks was the caW of 
passions daily satiated, and through all their gentleness of 
manner pierced that peculiar brutality, the result of a com¬ 
mand of half-easy things, in which force is exelcised and 
vanity amused—the management of thoroughbred horses and 
the society of loose women. 

A few steps from Emma a gentleman in a blue coat was 
talking of Italy with a pale young woman wearing a paruie 
of pearls. 

They were praising the breadth of the columns of St 
Peter’s, Tivoli, Vesuvius, Castellamare, and Cassines, the 
roses of Genoa, the Coliseum by moonlight. With her other 
ear Emma was listening to a conversation full of words she 
did not understand. A circle gathered round a very young 
man who the week before had beaten ^ Miss Arabella ** and 
“ Romulus,” and won two thousand louis jumping a ditch in 
England. One complained that his racehorses were growing 
fat; another of the printers’ errors that had disfigured the 
name of his horse. « 

The atmosphere of the ball was heavy; the lamps were 
growing dim. Guests were flocking to the billiard-room. A 
servant got upon a chair and broke the window-panes. At 
the crash of the glass Madame Bovary turned her head and 
saw in the garden the faces of peasants pressed against the 
window looking m at them. Then the memory of the 
BertattX came hack to her. She saw the farm again, the 
tmiddy pond, her father in a blouse under the apple-trees, 
'and die saw herself again as formerly, skimming with her 
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fingi^ the cream off (he milk-pans in (he dair j. Bat in the 
refulgence of the present hour her past life, so distinet until 
then, faded away completely, and she almost doubted haring 
lived it. She was there ; l^yond the ball was only shadow 
overspreading all the rest She was just eating a matasohino 
ice that she held with her left hand in a silver-gilt cup^ 
her eyes half-closed, and the spoon between her teeth. 

J! lady near her dropped her fan, A gentleman was 
passing. 

» Would you be so good,” said the lady, “as to pick up 
my fan that has fallen behind the sofa ? ” 

The gentleman bowed, and as he moved to stretch out his 
arm, Emma saw the hand of ihe young woman throw some¬ 
thing white, folded in a triangle, into his hat. The gentle¬ 
man picking up the fan, offered it to the lady respectfully; 
she thanked him with an inclination of the head, and began 
smelling her bouquet. 

After supper, where were plenty of Spanish and Rhine 
wines, soups A la bisque and au lait d^amamUSt puddings 
d la Tra/algaTf and all sorts of cold meats with jellies that 
trembled in the dishes, the carriages one after the other 
began to drive off Raising the comer of the muslin curtain, 
one could see the light of their lanterns glimmering through 
the darkness. The seats began to empty, some card-players 
werb still left; the musicians were cooling the tips of 
their fingers on their tongues. Charles was half asleep, his 
' back propped against a door. 

At three o'clock the cotillion began. Emma did not 
know how to waltz. Eveiy one was waltzing, Mademoiselle 
d'Andervillieis herself and the Marquis; only the guests 
staying at the castle were still there, about a dozen persons. 

One of the waltzers, however, who was familiarly called 
Yiscoupt, and whose low cut waistcoat seemed moulded 
to his chest, came a second time to ask Madame Bovaxy to 
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dance, aesaring her that he would guide her, and th^ aha 
would get through it very well. 

They began alowly, then went more rapidly. They turned; 
all around them was turning—the lamps, the fumituxe, the 
wainscoting, the floor, like a disc on a pivot. On passing 
near the doors the bottom of Emma’s dress caught against 
his trousers. Their legs commingled; he looked dovpi at 
her; she raised her eyes to his. A torpor seised her; she 
stopped. They started again, and with a more rapid move¬ 
ment ; the Viscount, dragging her along, disappeared with her 
to the end of the gallery, where, panting, she almost fell, and 
for a moment rested her head upon bis breast. And then, 
still turning, but more slowly, ho guided her back to her 
seat She leant back against the wall and covered her eyes 
with her hands. 

When she opened them again, in the middle of the 
drawing-room three waltzers were kneeling before a lady 
sitting on a stool. She chose the Viscounty and the violin 
struck up once mor& 

Every one looked at them. They passed and repassed, 
she with rigid body, her chin bent down, and he always in 
the same pose, his figure curved, his elbow rounded, his chin 
thrown forward. That woman knew how to waltz f They 
kept up a long time, and tired out all the others. 

Then they talked a few moments longer, and after the 
good-nights, or rather good-mornings, the guests of tlie ch&teau 
retired to bed. «- * 

Charles dragged himself up by the balusters. His ** knees 
were going up into his body.” He had spent five consecu¬ 
tive hpuzs standing bolt upright at the card-tables, watching 
them ^{ilay whist, without understanding anything about it, 
and it was with a deep sigh of relief that ho pulled off 
his boots. 

Emma threw a shawl over her shoulders, opened tlie 
wiikdiow, and leant out 
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lfi0 night was dark ; some drops of rain were fslUng. 
She hiesthed-m the damp wind that refreshed her eyelids. 
The made of the ball was still murmaring in her ears, and 
she tried to keep herself awake in order to prolong the 
illudon of this loxarions life that she would soon have to 
give u|x 

^ay began to break. She looked long at the windows of 
the chitean, trying to guess which were the rooms of all 
those she had noticed the evening before. She would fain 
have known their lives, have-penetiated, blended with them. 
But she wfiB shivenng with cold. She undressed, and coVered 
down between the sheets against Charles, who was asleep. 

There were a great many people to luncheon. The repast 
lasted ten minutes; no liqueurs were served, which astonished 
the doctor. Kext, Mademoiselle d’Andervillieia collected 
some pieces of roll in a small basket to take them to the 
swans on the ornamental waters, and they went to walk in 
the hot-houses, where strange plants, bristling with hairs, 
rose in pyramids under hanging vases, whence, as from 
overfilled nests of serpents, fell long green cords interlacing. 
The orangery, which was at the other end, led by a covered 
way to the outhouses of the chfiteau. The Marquis, to 
amuse*the young woman, took her to see the stables. Above 
the basket-shaped jacks porcelain slabs bore the names of the 
horses in black letters. Each animal in its stall whisked its 
tail whew any one went near and said “ Tchk! tchk! ’ The 
boards of the harness-room shone like the flooring of a 
drawing-room. The carriage harness was piled up in the 
middle against two twisted columns, and the bits, the whips, 
the spurs, the curbs, were ranged in a line all along the wall. 

Charley meanwhile, went to ask a groom to put his Horse to. 
The dog-cart was brought to the foot of the steps, and all the 
parcels being crammed in, the Bovarys paid their respects to 
the Marquis and Marchioness and set out agaiu for Tostea. 

Emma trat^ed the turning wheels in silence. Charles, os 
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the extreme edge of the seat^ held the leins with his two 
arms wide apait^ and the little horse ambled along in the 
shafts that were too big for him. The loose reins hanging 
over his crupper were wet with foam, and the box fastened 
on behind the chaise gave great regular bumps against it. 

They were on the heights of TMbourville when suddenly 
some horsemen with cigars between their lips passed 
laughing. Emma thought she recognised the Viscounl^ 
turned back, and caught on che horizon only the movement 
of the heads lising or falling with the unequal cadence of 
ilie trot or gallop. 

A mile farther on they had to stop to mend with some 
string the traces that had broken. 

But Charles, giving a last look to the harness, saw some* 
thing on the ground between his horse's legs, and he picked 
up a cigar-case with a green silk border and boblazoned in 
the centre like the door of a carriage. 

“ There are even two cigars in it," said he; they’ll do for 
this evening after dinner.” 

« Why, do you smoke ? ” she asked. 

** Sometimes, when I get a chance." 

He put his find in his pocket and whipped up the nag. 

’ When they reached home the dinner was not'ready. 
Madame lost her temper, i^astasie answered rudely. 

** Leave the room '" said Emma. “ You axe forgetting 
yoursell I give you warning.” ^ 

For dinner there was onion soup and a piece of veal with 
sorrel. Charles, seated opposite Emma, rubbed his hands 
gleefully. 

** How good it is to be at home again ! ” 

Hastasie could be heard crying He was rather fond of* 
the poor girl. She had formerly, during the wearisome time 
of his widowhood, kept him company many an evenings 
. She had been his first patient^ his oldest acquaintance in the 
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**1baye you given her warning for good Y he asked at last. 

** Yes. Who is to prevent me Y ” she replied. 

* Then they warmed themselves in the kitchen while their 
room was being made ready. Charles began to smoke. He 
smoked with lips protruded, spitting every moment, recoiling 
at every puff. 

“ You’ll make yourself ill,” she said scornfully. 

A put down his cigar and ran to swallow a glass of cold 
water at the pump Emma seizing hold of the cigar-case 
threw it quickly to the back of the cupboard. 

The xftxt day was a long one. She walked about her 
little garden, up and down the same walks, stopping before 
the beds, before the espalier, before the plaster curate, look¬ 
ing with amazement at all these things of once-on-a-time that 
she knew so well. How far off tho ball seemed already! 
What was it that thus set so far asunder tho morning of the 
day before yesterday and the evening of to-day Y Her jour¬ 
ney to Vaubyessard had made a hole in her Hfe, like one of 
those great crevasses that a storm will sometimes make in one 
night in mountains. Still she was resigned. She devoutly 
put away in her drawers her beautiful dress, down to the 
satin shoes whose soles were yellowed with the slippery wax 
of the dancing floor. Her heart was like those. In its 
friction against wealth something had come over it that could 
not*be effaced. 

The roemory of this boll, then, became an occupation for 
Emm^ Whenever the Wednesday came round she said to 
herself as she awoke, “ Ah! I was there a week—a fortnight 
—three weeks ago.” And little by little the faces grew con¬ 
fused in her remembrance. She forgot tho tune of the 
quadrilles ; she no longer saw the liveries and appointments 
so distinctly; some details escaped her, but tho regret re¬ 
mained wilh her. 



IX. 



FTEN wlion Charles was out she took from tho 
enphoard, between tho folds of tlie linen whore 
sliG had loft it, the green silk cigar-case. She 
looked at it, opened it, and even smelt the 


odour of tho lining—a mixture of verbena and tobacco. 


ANHiosc was it^ The Viscount's i Perhaps it was a present 


Iroiii Ins ini'^tress. It had been onibroidcred on some 


lose wood frame, a pretty little thing, hidden from dll eyes, 
that had occupied many hours, and over which had fallen 
tho soft curls of the pensive worker. A breatli of love 
had pa'ised over the stitches on the canvas; each prick of 
the needle had fixed there a hope or a memory, and all those 
interwoven threads of silk were but the continuity of the 
same silent passion. And then one morning tho Viscount 
had taken it away with liim. Of what had they spoken 
when it lay upon tho wdde-mantolled chimneys between 
fiower-vases and Pompadour clocks 1 8he was at Tostes i he 
was at Paris now, far away! What was this Paris like ? 
What a vague name ! She repeated it in a low voice, for 
the mere pleasure of it; it rang in her ears like a great 
cathedral bell j it shone before her eyes, oven on the laliels 
of her pomade-pots. 

' At nighty when tho carriers passed under her windows in 
their carts singing the “ Marjolaine,’' she awoke, and listened 
to the noise of the iron-bound wheels, which, as they gained 
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ihe dbuntry road, was soon deadened by Ihe soil **They 
. will be there to-morrow! ” she said to herself. 

•And she followed them in thought up and down the hills, 
traversing villages, gliding along the highroads by the light 
of the stars. At the end of some indefinite distance there 
was always a confused spot, into which her dream died. 

She bought a plan of Paris, and with the tip of her finger 
cm tfie map she walked about the capital She went up the 
boulevards, stopping at every turning, between the lines of 
the streets, in front of ihe white squares that represented 
the housea At last she would close the lids of her vfeary 
eyes, and see in the darkness ihe gas jets flaring in the wind 
and the steps of carriages lowered with much noise before 
the peristyles of theatres. 

She took in **La Gorbeille,” a lady’s journal, and the 
*Sylphe des Salons.” She devoured, without skipping a 
word, all the accounts of first nights, Rices, and soirdos, took 
an interest in the ddbut of a singer, in the opening of a new 
shop. She knew the latest fashions, the addresses of the best 
tailors, ijie days of Uie Bois and the Opera. In Eugene Sue 
she studied descriptions of furniture; she read Balzac and 
George Sand, seeking in them imaginary satisfaction for her 
own desires. Even at table she had her book by her, and 
turned over the pages while Charles ate and talked to her. 
The miomoiy of the Viscount always returned as she read. 
Between him and the imaginary personages she made com¬ 
parisons. ^But the circle of which he was the centre gradually 
widened round him, and the aureole that he bore, fading 
from his form, broadened out beyond, lighting up her other 
dreams. 

Paris, more vague than the ocean, glimmered before 
Emma’s eyes in an atmosphere of vermilion. The many 
lives that stirred amid this tumult were, however, divided 
into parts, classed as distinct pictures. Emma perceived 
only two or three that hid from her all the rest, and in 
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themselves represented all humanity. The world of (Snbas* 
sadors moved over polished floors in drawing-rooms lined 
with mirrors, round oval tables covered with velvet ahd 
gold-fringed cloths. There were dresses with trains, deep 
mysteries, anguish hidden beneath smiles. Then came the 
society of the duchesses ; all were pale; all got up at four 
o’clock; the women, poor angels, wore English point on 
their petticoats; and the men, unappreciated geniuses under 
a frivolous outward seeming, rode horses to death at pleasure 
parties, spent the summer season at Baden, and towards the 
forties married heiressoa In the private rooms *of restau¬ 
rants, where one sups after midnight by the light of wax 
candles, laughed tlie motley crowd of men of letters and 
actresses. They were prodigal as kings, full of ideal, ambi¬ 
tious, fantastic frenzy. This was an existence outside that 
of all otheis, between heaven and earth, in the midst of 
storms, having something of the sublime. For the rest of 
the woild it was lost, with no particular place, and as if 
non-existent. The nearer things were, moreover, the more 
her thoughts turned away from them. All her immediate 
surroundings, the wearisome country, the middle-class im¬ 
beciles, the mediocrity of existence, seemed to her excep¬ 
tional, a peculiar chance that had caught hold of her, while 
beyond stretched as far as eye could see an immense land 
of joys and of passions. She confused in her desire the 
sensualities of luxury with the delights of /he hearty 
elegance of manners with delicacy of sentiment. !Pid not 
love, like Indian plants, need a special soil, a particular 
temperature 1 Sighs by moonlight, long embraces^ tears 
flowing over yielded hands, all the fevers of the flesh and 
the languors of tenderness could not be separated from the 
balconies of great castles full of indolence, from boudoirs with 
silken curtains and thick carpets, well-filled flower-stands, a 
lied on a raised dais, nor from the flashing of precious stonea 
and the shoulder-knots of liveriea 
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Th^lad from the posting-house who oame to groom the 
mare every morning passed through the passage with his 
heavy wooden shoes ; there wore holes in his blouse; his 
feet were bare in list slippers. And this was the groom in 
knee-breeches with whom she had to be content! His work 
done, he did not come back again all day, for Charles on his 
return put up his horse himself, unsaddled him and put on 
the halter, while the servant-girl brought a bundle of straw 
and throw it as best she could into the manger. 

To replace Nastasie (who left Tostos shedding torrents of 
tears) EmiAa took into her service a young girl of fourfeen, 
an orphan with a sweet face. She forbade her wearing cotton 
caps, taught her to address her in the third person, to bring 
a gloss of water on a plate, to knock before coming into a 
room, to iron, starch, and to dress her,—wanted to make a 
lady’s-maid of her. The new servant obeyed witliout a 
murmur, so as not to be sent away ; and, as madame usually 
left the key in the sideboard, Felicity every evening took a 
small supply of sugar that she ace alone in her bed after she 
iiad said her prayers. 

Sometimes in the afternoon she went to chat with the 
postillions. Madame was in her room upstairs. She wore 
an open dressing-gown, that showed between the shawl 
facings of her bodice a pleated chemisette with three gold 
buttohs. Her belt was a corded girdle with great tassels, 
and her fypall garnet-coloured slippers had a large knot 
of ribl^n that fell over her instep. She had bouglit her¬ 
self a blotting-book, writing-case, pen-holder, and envelopes, 
although she had no one to write to; she dusted her what- 
not^ looked at herself in the glass, picked up a book, and 
then, dreaming between the lines, let it drop on her knees. 
She longed to travel or to go back to her convent She 
wished at the same time to die and to live in Paris. 

Charles in snow and rain trotted acr<>ss country. He ate 
omelettes on farmhouse cables, voiced his arm into damp 
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beds, received the tepid spurt of blood-lettings in hSb faoe, 
listened to death-rattles, examined basins, turned over a 
good deal of dirty linen; but every evening he found a 
blazing fire, his dinner ready, easy-chairs, and a well-dressed 
woman, charming with an odour of freshness, though no 
one could ^ay whence the perfume came, or if it were not 
her skin that made odorous her chemise. 

She charmed him by numerous attentions; now it was 
some new way of arranging paper sconces for the candles, 
a flounce that she altered on her gown, or an extraordi¬ 
nary name for some very simple dish that the servant had 
spoilt, but that Charles swallowed with pleasure to the last 
mouthful At Rouen she saw some ladies who wore a 
bunch of charms on their watch-chains ; she bought some 
charms. She wanted for her mantelpiece two large blue 
glass vases, and some time after on ivory n^cessaire with a 
silver-gilt thimble. The less Charles understood these re¬ 
finements the more they seduced him. They added some¬ 
thing to the pleasure of the senses and to the comfort of his 
fireside. It was like a golden dust sanding all along the 
narrow path of his life. 

He was well, looked well; his reputation was firmly 
established. The country-folk loved him because he was not 
proud. He petted the children, never went to the public- 
house, and, moreover, his morals inspired confidence.* He 
was specially successful with catarrhs and chest complaints. 
Being much afraid of killing his patients, Charles, Jn fact, 
only prescribed sedative^ from time to time an emetic, a 
footbath, or leeches. It was not that he was afraid of 
euigexy; he bled people copiously like horses^ and for the 
taking out of teeth he had the devil's own wrist." 

Einally, to keep up with the times, he took in ** La Ruche 
H^dicale," a new journal whose prospectus had been sent 
him. He read it a little after dinner, but in about five 
minutes, the warmth of the room added to the effect of his 
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dinner sent him to sleep; and he sat there, his chin on his 
two hands and his hair spreading like a mane to the foot 
oi the lamp. Emma looked at him and shrugged her 
shoulders. Why, at leasts was not her husband one of those 
men of taciturn passions who work at their books all night, 
and at last, when about sixty, the ago of rheumatism sots in, 
wear a string of orders on their ill-fitting black coatf She 
could have wished this name of Bovary, which w.ia hers, 
had been illustrious, to see it displayed at tho booksellers’, 
repeated in the newspapers, known to all Erance. But 
Charles hjKl no ambition. An Yvetot doctor whom h6 had 
lately met in consultation had somewhat humiliated him at 
the very bedside of the patient, before the assembled rela¬ 
tives. When, in the evening, Charles told her this anec¬ 
dote, Emma inveighed loudly against his colleague. Charles 
was much touched. Ho kissed her forehead with a tear in 
his eyes. But she was angered with shame; she felt a wild 
desire to strike him; she went to open the window in the 
passage and breathed-in the fresh air to calm herself. 

** What a man! what a man 1 ” she said in a low voice, 
biting her lips. 

Besides, she was becoming more irritated with him. As 
he grew older his manner grow heavier; at dessert he cut 
the corks of tho empty bottles; after eating he cleaned his 
teetlr with his tongue; in taking soup ho made a gurgling 
noise witl;^ every spoonful; and, as he was getting fatter, 
the puffed-out cheeks seemed to push the eyes, always small, 
up to tke temples. 

Sometimes Emma tucked the red borders of his under- 
vest into his waistcoat, rearranged his cravat^ and threw 
away the dirty gloves he was going to put on; and this 
was not, as he fmcied, for himseH; it was for herself, by a 
diffusion of egotism, of nervous irritation. Sometimes, too, 
die told him of what she had read, such as a passage in a 
novel, of a new play, or an anecdote of the “upper tern’* 
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that she had seen in a feuilleton; for, after all, CharlSs was 
something, an ever-open ear, an ever-ready approbation. She 
confided many a thing to her greyhound. She would have 
done so to the logs in the fireplace or to the pendulum of 
the clock. 

At bottom of her heart, however, she was waiting for some¬ 
thing to happen. Like shipwrecked sailors, she turned de¬ 
spairing eyes upon the solitude of her life, seeking afar off 
some white sail in the mists of the hoiizon. She did not know 
what this chance would be, what wind would bring it her, 
towards what shore it would drive her, if it would be a shallop 
or a three-decker, laden with anguish or full of bliss to the 
port-holes. But each morning, as she awoke, she hoped it 
would come that day; she listened to every sound, sprang 
up with a start, wondered that it did not come; then at 
sunset, always more saddened, she longed for the morrow. 

Spring came round. With the first warm weather, when 
the pear-trees began to blossom, she suffered from dyspnoea. 

From the beginning of July she counted how many weeks 
there were to October, thinking that perhaps the Marquis 
d’Andcrvillieis would give another ball at Yaubyessard. But 
all September passed without letters or visits. 

After the ennui of this disappointment her heart once 
more remained empty, and then the same series of days 
recommenced. So now they would thus follow one another, 
always the same, immovable, and bringing nothing. Other 
lives, however flat, had at least the chance of some, event 
One adventure sometimes brought with it infinite conse¬ 
quences, and the scene changed. But nothing happened to 
her; God had willed it so 1 The future was a dark corridor, 
with its door at the end shut fast 

She gave up music. What was the good of playing) 
Who would hear her f Since she could never, in a velvet 
gown with short sleeves, striking with her light fingers the 
ivory keys of an Eraid %% a concert^ reel the murmur ot 
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Mstasy envelop her like a breeze, it was not worth while 
boring herself with practising. Her drawing cardboard and 
her embroidery she left in the cupboard. What was the 
good? what was the good? Sewing irritated her. 
have read everything,” she said to herself. And she sat 
there making the tongs red-hot^ or looked at the rain 
falling. 

How sad she was on Sundays when vespers sounded! 
She listened with dull attention to each stroke of the cracked 
bell. A cat slowly walking over some roof put up his^back 
in the pale rays of the sun. The wind on the highroad 
blew up douds of dust. Afar off a dog sometimes howled; 
and the bell, keeping time, continued its monotonous ring¬ 
ing that died away over the helds. 

But the people came out from church. The women in 
waxed clogs, the peasants in new blouses, the little bare¬ 
headed children skipping along in front of them, all were 
going home. And till nightfall, five or six men, always the 
same, stayed playing at corks in front of the large door of 
the inn. 

The winter was severe. The windows every morning 
were covered with rime, and the light shining through them, 
dim as through ground-glass, sometimes did not change 
the whole day long. At four o’clock the lamp had to be 
lighted. 

On finc»days she went down into tho garden. The dew 
liad lo£t on tho cabbages a silver lace with long transparent 
threads spreading from one to the other. Ko birds were 
to be heard; everything seemed asleep, the espalier covered 
with straw, and tho vine, like a great sick serpent under the 
coping of the wall, along which, on drawing near, one saw 
the many-footed woodlice crawling. Under the spruce by 
the hedgerow, the cur4 in the three-cornered hat reading 
his breviary had lost his right foot, and the very plaster, 
scaling off with the frost, had left^hite scabs on his face. 
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Then she went np again, shut her door, put on ooals^ and 
fainting with the heat of the hearth, felt her boredom 
weigh more heavily than ever. She would have liked to 
go down and talk to the servant, but a sense of shame 
restrained her. 

Every day at the same time the schoolmaster in a black 
skull-cap opened the shutters of his house, and the j^ural 
policeman, wearing his sabre over his blouse, passed by. 
Night and morning the post-horses, three by three, crossed 
the street to water at the pond. From time to time the 
bell of a public-house door rang, and when it was windy 
one could hear the little brass basins that served as signs 
for the hairdresser’s shop creaking on their two rods. This 
shop had as decoration an old engraving of a fashion-plate 
stuck against a window-pane and the wax bust of a woman 
with yellow hair. He, too, the hairdresser, lamented his 
wasted caUing, his hopeless future, and dreaming of some 
shop in a big town—at Rouen, for example, overlooking 
the harbour, near the theatre—^he walked up and down all 
day from the mairie to the church, sombro and waiting for 
customers. When Madame Bovary looked up, she always 
saw him there, like a sentinel on duty, with his skull-cap 
over his ears and his vest of lasting. 

Sometimes in the afternoon, outside the window of her 
room, the head of a man appeared, a swarthy head with black 
whiskers, smiling slowly, with a broad, gentle *;jmile that 
showed his white teeth. A waltz immediately beg£.n, and 
on the organ, in a little drawing-room, dancers the size of a 
finger, women in pink turbans, Tyiolians in jackets, monkeys 
in frock-coats, gentlemen in knee-breeches, turned and turned^ 
between the sofas, the consoles, multiplied in the bits of 
looking-glass held togetlier at their comers by a piece of gold 
paper. The man turned his handle^ looking to the right and 
left, and up at the windows^ Now and again, while he shot 
out a long squirt of brown saliva sgainst the milestone, with 
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his k/tee he xaised his instrument) whose hard straps tired 
his shoulder; and now, doleful and drawling, or gay and 
hmied, the music escaped from the hox, droning through a 
curtain of pink taffeta under a brass daw in arahesqua 
They were airs played in other places at the theatres, sung 
in drawing-roomi^ danced to at night under lighted lustres, 
echoes of the world that reached even to Emma. Endless 
sanbtnds ran through her head, and, like an Indian dancing- 
girl on the flowers of a caipet, her thoughts leapt with the 
notes, swung from dream to dream, from sadness to sadnesa 
When th^ man had caught some coppers in his cajl, he 
drew down an old cover of blue cloth, hitched his organ on 
to his back, and went off with a heavy tread. She watched 
him going. 

But it was above all the meal-times that were unbearable 
to her, in this small room on the ground-floor, with its 
smoking-stove, its creaking door, the walls that sweated, the 
damp flags; all the bitterness of life seemed served up on 
her plate, and with the smoke of the boiled beef there rose 
from her secret soul whiffs of sickliness. Charles was a slow 
eater; she played with a few nuts, or, leaning on her elbow, 
amused herself with drawing lines along the oil-cloth table- 
cover with the point of her knife. 

She now let everything in her household take care of itself, 
and Madame Bovary senior, when she came to spend part of 
Lent at Testes, was much surprised at the change. She who 
was formerly so careful, so dainty, now passed whole days with¬ 
out dressing, wore grey cotton stockings, and burnt tallow 
candles. She kept saying they must be economical since they 
were not rich, adding that she was very contented, very happy, 
that Tostes pleased her very much, with other speeches that 
closed the mouth of her mother-in-law. Besides, Emma no 
longer seemed inclined to follow her advice; once even, 
M ed amfl Bovary having thought fit to maintain that mis- 
ttessei ouj^t to keep an eye on the religion of their setrants^ 
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she had answered with so angry a look and so^cold^ smile 
that the good woman did not try it on again. 

Emma was growing difiScile, capricious. She ordered 
dishes for herself, then she did not touch them; one day 
drank only pure milk, and the next cups of tea by the dozen. 
Often she persisted in not going out, then, stifling, threw 
open the windows and put on light dresses. After she had 
well scolded her servant she gave her presents or sent her 
out to see the neighbours, just as she sometimes threw 
beggars all the silver in her purse, although she was by no 
means tender-hearted or easily accessible to the^feelings of 
others, like most country-bred people, who always retain in 
their souls something of the homy hardness of the paternal 
hands. 

Towards the end of February old Rouault, in memory of 
his cure, himself brought his son-in-law a superb turkey, and 
stayed three days at Tostes. Charles being with his patients, 
Emma kept him company. Ho smoked in the room, spat 
on the fire-dogs, talked farming, calves, cows, poultry, and 
municipal council, so that when he loft she closed the door 
on him with a feeling of satisfaction that surprised even heiv 
self. Moreover, she no longer concealed her contempt for 
anything or anybody, and at times she set hciself to express 
singular opinions, finding fault with that which others ap¬ 
proved, and approving things perverse and immoral, all Vhich 
made her husband open his eyes widely. 

Would this misery last fur ever 7 Would she nevgr issue 
from it 7 Yet she was as good as all the women who were 
living happily. She had seen duchesses at Vaubyessard 
with clumsier waists and commoner ways, and she execrated 
the injustice of God. She leant her head against the walls 
to weep; she envied lives of stir; longed for masked balls, 
for violent pleasures, with all the wildnes^ that she did not 
know, but that these must surely yield. 
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Sh^grew pale and suffered from palpitations of the heart 
Charles prescribed valerian and camphor baths. Everything 
that was tried only seemed to irritate her the more. 

On certain days she chattered wilh feverish rapidity, and 
this over-excitement was suddenly followed by a state of 
torpor, in which she remained without speakings without 
moving What then revived her was pouring a bottle of 
eau-(fb-cologne over her arms. 

As she was constantly complaining about Tostes, Charles 
fancied that her illness was no doubt due to some local 
cause, and* fixing on this idea, began to think seriously of 
setting up elsewhere. 

From that moment she drank vinegar, contracted a sharp 
little cough, and completely lost her appetite. 

Tt cost Charles much to give up Tostes after living there 
four years and when ho was beginning to get on there." 
Yet if it must bo! He took her to Rouen to see his old 
master. It was a nervous complaint: change of air was 
needed. 

After looking about him on this side and on that, Charles 
learnt that in tlie Neufchitel arrondissement there was a 
considerable market-town called Yonville-l’Abbaye, whose 
doctor, a Polish refugee, had decamped a week before. Then 
he wrote to the chemist of the place to ask the number of 
the population, the distance from the nearest doctor, what 
bis picdecpssor had made a year, and so forth; and the 
answer^ being satisfactory, he made up his mind to move 
towards the spring, if Emma’s health did not improve. 

One day when, in view of her departure, she was tidying 
a drawer, something pricked her finger. It was a wire of 
her wedding-bouquet. The orange blossoms were yellow 
with dust and the silver-bordered satin ribbons frayed at 
the edges. She threw it into the fire. It flared np more 
quickly than dry straw. Then it was like a red bush in the 
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cinden, alowly devouied. She watched it bum. T!& little 
pasteboard berries bursty the wire twisted, the gdid lace 
melted; and the shrivelled paper corollas, fluttering like blftck 
butterflies at the back of the stove, at last flew up the 
chimney. 

When they left Tostes in the month of March, Madame 
Bovarv was nresnant 





PART II. 


I. 

ONVILLKL’ATOAYE (so railed from an 
old Capuchin abbey of which not even the 
mills remain) a market-town twenty- 
four miles from Kouen, between the Abbe¬ 
ville and Beauvais roads, at the foot of a 
valley watered by the Rieule, a little river 
that rune into the Andelle afb'r turning 
three water-mills near its moutli, where there are a few trout 
tliat the lads amuse themselves by fishing for on Sundays. 

We leave the highioad at La JBoissiere and keep straight on 
to the* top of the Leux hill, whence the valley is seen. Hie 
river that rjins through it makes of it, as it were, two regions 
with difitinct physiognomies,—all on the left is pasture laud, 
all on the right arable. The meadow stretches under a bulge 
of low hills to join at the hack with the jxisturc land of the 
Bray country, while on the eastern side, the plain, gently 
rising, broadens out, showing as far as 03 'e can follow its 
blond cornfields. The water, flowing by the grass, divides 
with a white line the colour of the roads and (>f the plains, 
and the coanixy is like a great unfolded muntle with a green 
velvet cape bordered with a fringe of silver. 
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Before ns^ on the verge of the horizon, lie the oak^of the 
forest of Argueil, with the steeps of the SaintJean hills 
scarred from top to bottom with red irregular lines; they*aie 
rain-tracks, and these brick-tones standing out in narrow 
streaks against.the grey colour of the mountain are due to 
the quantity of iron springs that flow beyond in the neigh¬ 
bouring country. 

* Here wo are on the conflnes of Hormandy, Picard'^, and 
the Ile-de-!France, a bastard land, whose language is without 
accent as its landscape is without character. It is there that 
they make the worst Heufch&tel cheeses of al^ the arron- 
dissement; and, on the other hand, farming is costly because 
so much manure is needed to enrich this friable soil full of 
sand and flints. 

Up to 1835 there was no practicable road for getting to 
Yonville, but about this time a cross-road was made which 
joins that of Abbeville to that of Amiens, and is occasion¬ 
ally used by the Bouen waggoners on their way to Flanders. 
Yonville-I'Abbaye has remained stationary in spite of its 
** new outl<ct.” Instead of improving the soil, they persist 
in keeping up the pasture lands, however depreciated they 
may be in value^ and the hu^ borough, growing away from 
the plain, has naturally spread riverwards. It is seen from 
afar sprawling along the banks like a cowherd taking a siesta 
by tilie water-side. * 

At the foot of the hill beyond the bridge bqgins a road- 
way, planted with young aspens, that leads in a stra^ht line 
to the first houses in the plac& These, fenced in by hedges, 
are in the middle of courtyards full of straggling buildings, 
wine-presses, cart-sheds, and distilleries scattered under thick 
treea^ with ladders, poles, or scythes hung on to the branches. 
The thatched roofs, like fur caps drawn over eyes, reach down 
over about a third of the low windows, whose coarse convex 
glasses have knots in the middle like the bottoms of bottles. 
Against the plaster wall, diagonally crossed by black joists, 
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a mea^ peai^tiee sometimes leans, and the ground-floors 
have at their door a small swing'gate, to keep out the chicks 
that come pilfering crumbs of bread steeped in cider on the 
threshold. But the courtyards grow narrower, the houses 
closer together, and the fences disappear; a bundle of ferns 
swings under a window from the end of a broomstick; there 
is a blacksmith’s forgo and then a wheelwright’s, with two 
or three new carts outside that partly block up the way. 
Then across an open spaco appears a white house beyond 
a gross mound ornamented by a Cupid, his linger on his 
lips; two Brass vases are at each end of a flight of sfeps; 
scutcheons * blaze upon the door. It is the notary’s house, 
and the finest in the place. 

Tlie church is on the other side of the street, twenty paces 
farther down, at the entrance of the square. The little 
cemetery that surrounds it, closed in by a wall breast-high, 
is so full of graves that the old stones, level with the ground, 
form a continuous ])avement, on which the grass of itself has 
marked -out regular green squares. The church was rebuilt 
during the last years of the reign of Charles X. The wooden 
roof is beginning to rot from the top, and here and there has 
black hollows in its blue colour. Over the door, where the 
organ should be, is a loft for the men, with a spiral staircase 
that reverberates imder their wooden shoes. 

Th6 daylight coming through the plain glass windows falls 
obliquely upon the pews ranged along the walls, which are 
adome^ here and there with a straw mat bearing beneath it 
the woi^s in large letters, " Mr. So-and-so's pew.” Farther 
on, at the spot where the building narrows, the confessional 
forms a pendant to a statuette of the Yiigin, clothed in a 
satin robe, coifed with a tulle veil sprinkled with silver stars, 
and with red cheeks, like an idol of the Sandwich Islands; 
and, finally, a copy of the Holy Family, presented by the 

f* The pamoneeaux that have to be hung over the doora of notariea. 
—TBAITB.] 
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Minuter of the Interior,” oYerlooking the high altar, between 
four candlesticks, closes in the peispectiye. The choir stalls, 
of deal wood, have been left unpainted. 

The market, that is to say, a tiled roof supported by some 
twenty posts, occupies of itself about half the public square 
of Yonville. The town hall, constructed ** from the designs 
of a Paris architect,” is a sort of Greek temple that forms the 
conirr next to the chemist’s shop. On the ground-floor are 
three Ionic columns, and on the first floor a semicircular 
gallery, while the dome that crowns it is occupied by a Gallic 
cock, resting one foot upon tlie ** Charte ” and hoiding in the 
other the scales of Justice. 

But that which most attracts the eye is, opposite the Lion 
d’Or inn, the chemist’s shop of Monsieur Homais. In the 
evening especially its argand lamp is lit up, and the red and 
green jars that embellish his shop-front throw far across the 
street their two streams of colour ; then across them, as if 
in Bengal lights, is seen the shadow of the chemist leaning 
over his desk. His house from top to bottom is placarded 
with inscriptions written in large hand, round hand, printed 
hand: “Vichy, Seltzer, Bar6go waters, blood purifiers, Baspail 
patent medicine, Arabian racahout, Darcet lozenges, Beg- 
nault paste, trusses, baths, hygienic chocolate,” &c. And 
the signboard, which takes up all the breadth of the shop, 
bears in gold letters, “ Homais, Chemist” Then at the back 
of the shop, behind the great scales fixed to the gounter, the 
word “ Laboratory ” appears on a scroll above a gla^ door, 
which about half-way up once more repeats “Homais” in 
gold letters on a black ground. ^ 

Beyond this there is nothing to see at Yonville. The 
street (the only one) a gunshot in length, and flanked by 
a few shops on either side, stops short at the turn of the 
liighroad. If it is left on the right hand and the foot of the 
Saint-Jean hills followed, the cemetery is soon reached. 

At the time of the cholera, in order to enlarge this^ a piece 
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ol wall was palled down, and three acres of land by its side 
purchased; but all the new portion is almost tenantlesa; 
the tombs, as heretofore, continue to crowd together towards 
the gate. The keeper, who is at once gravedigger and 
church beadle (thus making a dopble profit out of the parish 
corpses), has taken advantage of the unused plot of ground 
to plant potatoes there. From year to year, however, his 
smalPfield grows smaller, and when there is an epidemic, he 
does not know whether to rejoice at the deaths or regiet the 
burials. 

" You 1>70 on tile dead, Lestiboudois! ” the cur^ at last 
said to him one day. This grim remark made him reflect; 
it checked him for some time; but to this day he carries on 
the cultivation of his little tubers, and even maintains stoutly 
that they grow naturally. 

Since the events about to be narrated, nothing in fact has 
changed at Yonville. The tin tricolor flag still swings at 
the top of the church-steeple; the two chintz streamers still 
flutter in the wind from the lincndraper’s; the chemist’s 
foetuses, like lumps of white amadou, rot more and more 
in their turbid alcohol, and above the big door of the inn 
the old golden lion, faded by rain, still shows passers-by 
its poodle mana 

On the evening when the Bovarys were to arrive at Yon¬ 
ville, Widow Lefran^ois, the landlady of this inn, was so 
very busy that she sweated great drops as she'moved her 
saucepiu^s. To-morrow was market-day. The meat had to 
he cut beforehand, the fowls draAvn, the soup and coffee 
m 4 da Moreover, she had the boarders’ meal to see to, and 
that of the doctor, his wife, and their servant; the hilliard- 
loom was echoing with bursts of laughter; three millers in the 
small parlour were calling for brandy; the wood was blazing, 
the brazen pan was hissing, and on the long kitchen-table, 
amid the quarters of raw mutton, rose piles of jdatee Hist 
tattled wi^ the shaking of the block on which spinach was 
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being chopped. From the poultry-yaid was hea& the 
screaming of the fowls whom the servant was chasing in 
order to wring their necks. 

A man slightly marked with smalhposc, in green leather 
slippers, and wearing a velvet cap with a gold tassel, was 
warming his back at the chimney. His face expressed 
nothing but self-satisfaction, and he appeared to take life as 
calmly as the goldfinch suspended over his head in its wicker 
cage : this was the chemist. 

“ArhSmise!” shouted the landlady, “chop some wood, 
fill the water bottles, bring some brandy, lookl^liarpl If 
only 1 knew what dessert to offer the guests you are 
expecting! Good heavens! Those furniture-movers are 
beginning their racket in the billiard-room again; and 
their van has been loft before the front door ! The ‘ Hiron- 
dolle ’ might run into it when it draws up. Call Polyte and 
tell him to put it up. Only to think. Monsieur Hoinais, 
that since morning they have had about fifteen games, and 
drunk eight jars of cider! Why, they’ll tear my cloth for 
me,” she went on, looking at them from a distance, her 
strainer in her hand. 

“That wouldn't be much of a loss,” replied Monsieur 
Homais. “ You would buy another.” 

“ Another billiard-table! ” exclaimed the widow. 

“ Since that one is coming to pieces, Madame Lefrdngois. 
I tell you ^gain you are doing yourself harm, fiuch harm ! 
And besides, players now want narrow pockets heavy 
cues. Hazards aren’t plaved now; everything is changed! 
One must keep pace with the times 1 Just look at 
TelHer!” 

The hostess reddened with vexation. The chemist went 
on— 

“ You may say what yoxr like; his table is bettor than 
yours; and if one* were to think, for example, of getting up a 
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patriotic pool for Poland or the sufferers from the Lyons 
floods ”- 

“ It isn’t beg^rs like him that’ll frighten us/' interrupted the 
landlady, shrugging her fat shoulders. ' ‘ Come, come, Monsieur 
llomais; as long as the ' Lion d’Or' exists people will come 
to it. We’TO feathered our nest ; while one of those days 
you'll And the * Caf^ Praii9ais ’ closed with a big placard on 
the shfftter& Change my billiard-table ! ” she went on, speak¬ 
ing to herself, “ the table that comes m so handy for folding 
the washing, and on which, in the hunting season, I have 
slept six visitors! But that dawdler. Hi vert, doesn’t come! ” 

“ Are you waiting for him for your gentlemen's dinner?” 

Wait for him ! And what about Monsieur Binot? As 
the clock strikes six you'll see him come in, for he hasn’t his 
equal under the sun for punctuality. Ho must always have 
his seat in the small parlour. He’d rather die than dine 
anywhere else. And so squeamish as lie is, and so particular 
about the cider! Not like Monsieur lAon; he sometimes 
comes at seven, or even half-past, and lie doesn't so mucli 
as look at what he eats. Such a nice young man! Never 
speaks a rough word I ” 

"Well, you see, there’s a great difference between an 
educated man and an old carabineer who is now a tax-col 
lector.” 

Six ti’clock struck. Binet came in. 

He wore ^ blue frock-coat falling in a straight line round 
his thin^body, and his leather cap, with its lappets knotted 
over the top of his head with string, showed under the turned- 
up peak a bald forehead, flattened by the constant wearing of 
a helmet. He wore a black cloth waistcoat, a hair collar, 
grey trousers, and, all the year round, well-blacked boots, 
that had two parallel swellings due to the sticking out of 
his big-toes. Not a hair stood out from the regular line of 
&ir whiskers, which, encircling his jaws, framed, after the 
fashion of a garden border, his long, wan face, whose eyes 
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were small and the nose Looked. Clover at all games of cards, 
a good hunter, and writing a due liand, he had at home a 
lathe, and amused himself Ly turning napkin-rings, with 
which he filled up bis hou^e, with the jealousy of an artist 
and the egotism of a bourgeois’. 

He went to tlie small parlour, but the three millers had to 
bo got out first, and during the whole time necessary for 
laying the cloth, Binot remained silent in his x>lace near the 
stove. Then he shut the dour and took off his cap in his 
usual way. 

“ It isn’t with saying civil things that he’ll wear out hia 
tongue,” said the chemist, as soon as ho was alone with the 
landlady. 

“ He never talks more,” she replied. “ I^st week two 
travellers in the cloth lino were here—such clever chaps, 
who told such jokes in the evening, that I fairly cried with 
laughing; and he stood there like a dab fish and never said 
a word.” 

“ Yes,” observed the chemist ; “ no imagination, no sallies, 
nothing that makes the society-man.” 

“ Yet they say he has parts,” objected the landlady. 

“Parts 1 ” rejdied Monsieur Homais; “ho parts ! In hia 
own line it is possible,” he added in a calmer tone. And he 
went on— 

“ Ah I that a merchant, who has largo coniiuctions, a juris¬ 
consult, a doctor, a chemist, should be thus absent-minded, 
that they should become whimsical or oven peevifh, I can 
understand; such cases are cited in history. But at least 
it is because they are thinking of something. Myself, for 
example, how often has it happened to me to look on tlie 
bureau for my pen to write a label, and to find, after all, that 
I had put it behind my ear) ” 

Madame Lefrangois just then went to the door to see if 
the “ HirondeUe ” were not coming. She started. A man 
dressed in black suddenly came into the kitchen. By the 
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last gleam of the twilight one could see that his face was 
rubicund and bis form athletic. 

“ What can I do for you, Monsieur le Cur^ ? ” asked the 
landlady, as she reached down from the chimney one of the 
copper candlesticks placed with tlioir candles in a row. 
** Will you take something f A thimblefulof cassis t A glass 
of wine ? ” 

The Spriest declined very politely. He had come for his 
umbrella, that he had forgotten the other day at the Eme- 
mont convent, and after asking Madame Lefrangois to have 
it sent to hftn at the presbytery in the evening, he left for 
the church, from which the Angclus was ringing. 

When the chemist no longer heard the noise of his boots 
along the square, he thought the priest’s behaviour just now 
very unbecoming. This refusal to take any refreshment seemed 
to him the most odious hypocrisy; all priests tippled on the 
sly, and were trying to bring back the days of the tithe. 

The landlady took up the defence of her cur6. 

Besides, be could double up four men like you over his 
knee. Last year he helped our people to bring in the straw; 
he carried as many as six trusses at once, he is so strong.” 

“ Bravo I ” said the chemist How just send your 
daughters to confess to fellows with such a temperament! 
I, if 1 were the Government, I’d have the priests bled once 
a monfli. Yes, Madame Lefrangois, every month—a good 
phlebotomy, #n the interests of the police and morals." 

“ Be qpiet. Monsieur Homais. You are an infidel; you’ve 
no religion." 

The chemist answered: “ 1 have a religion, my religion, 
and 1 even have more than all these others with their mum¬ 
meries and their juggling. I adore God, on the contrary. 1 
believe in the Supreme Being, in a Creator, whatever he 
may be. I core little who has placed us here below to fulfil 
our duties as citizens and fathers of famihos, but I don't 
need to go to church to kiss silver plates, and fatten, out of 
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my pocket, a lot of good-for-nothings who live better than 
we do. For one can know him as well in a wood, in a field, 
or oven contemplating the eternal vault like the ancients. 
Hy God i mine is the God of Socrates, of Franklin, of 
Voltaire, and of B^rangei! I am for the profession of faith 
of the * Savoyard Vicar,’ and the immortal principles of 
’8p ! And I can’t admit of an old boy of a God who takes 
walks in his garden with a cane in his hand, who loaves his 
friends in the belly of whales, dies uttering a cry, and rises 
again at the end of three days; things absurd in thomsclvos, 
and completely opposed, moreover, to all physical laws, which 
proves to us, by the way. that priests have always wallowed 
in turpid ignorance, in which they would fain engulf the 
people with them.” 

He ceased looking round for an audience, for in his bub¬ 
bling over tlie chemist had for a moment fancied himself in 
the midst of the town council But the landlady no longer 
heeded him; she was listening to a distant rolling. One 
could distinguish the noise of a carriage mingled with the 
clattering of loose horseshoes that beat against the ground, 
and at last the “ Hirondelle ” stopped at the door. 

It was a yellow box on two large wheels, that, reaching to 
the tilt, prevented travellers from seeing the road and dirtied 
their shoulders. The small panes of the narrow windows 
rattled in their sashes when the coach was dosed, and re¬ 
tained here and there patches of mud amid the old layers of 
dust, that not even storms of rain had altogether washed 
away. It was drawn by three horses, the first a leaderi 
and when it came down-hill its bottom jolted against the 
ground. 

Some of the inhabitants of Yonville came out into the 
square; they all spoke at once, asking for news, for explana** 
tione^ for hampers. Hivert did not know whom to answer. 
It was he who did the errands of the place in town. He 
went to the shops and brought back rolls of leather for the 
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shoemaker, old iron for the farrier, a barrel of herrings for 
his ffiistresi^ caps from the milliner’s, locks from the hair¬ 
dresser’s, and all along the road on his return journey he 
distributed his parcels, which he threw, standing upright on 
his seat and shouting at the top of his voice, over the 
enclosures of the yards. 

An Occident had delayed him. Madame Bovaiy’s grey¬ 
hound had run across the field. They had whistled for him 
a quarter of an hour; llivert had even gone back a mile and 
a half expecting every moment to catch sight of her; but 
it had been necessary to go on. Emma had wept^ grown 
angry; she had accubod Charles of this misfortune. Mon¬ 
sieur Lheureux, a draper, who happened to be in the coach 
with her, had tried to coubole her by a number of examples 
of lost dogs recognising their masters at the end of long 
yearn. One, he said, had been told of, who had come back 
to Paris from Constantinople. Another had gone one hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles in a straight line, and swum four rivers; 
and his own father had possessed a poodle, which, after 
twelve years of absence, liad all of a sudden jumped on his 
back in the street as he was going to dine in town. 
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]\r]\rA ffot out then F( 5 licit*c, Monsieur 

LluMireux, and a iiurso, and they had to wake 
u]) CharloR in his eoriipr, where lie liad slept 
soundly feiiieo night set in 
introduced himself; ho ollercd his homages to 
iT.adame and his respects to monsieur; said he was charmed 
to have heen able to rcuKler them some slight service and 
adilod M’ith a cordial air that he had venluiod to invito him¬ 
self, his wife being an ay. 

When Madame Bovary was in the kitchen she wimt up to 
the chiimiey. With the tips of her fingiTs sIk' caught her 
dro.ss at the knee, and having thus pulled it up to her ankle, 
held out her foot in its black boot to the fire above the 
revolving leg of mutton. The flame lit np the wliolo of her, 
penetrating niih a crude liglit the woof of her gown, the 
fine iiorcs of lu-r fair skin, and even her eyeli-'ls, which she 
blinked now and tigain. A great red glow passed over her 
Avith the blowing of the wind through the half-open door. 
On the other side of the chimney a young man Avith fair 
hair watched her silenily. 

As he wjis a good deal bored at Yonvillo, Avhero ho was 
a clerk at the notary’s, Monsieur Cluillaumin, Monsieur Li m 
Dupuis (it Avas he Avlio Avas the second hahitue of the Lion 
d'Or ”) frequently put back his dinner-hour in the hope that 
some traveller might come to the inn, Avith Avhom he could 
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chat iil the evening. On the days when his work was done 
early, he had, for want of something else to do, to come 
punctually, and endure from soup to cheese a tite-dt-Uie with 
Binet. It was therefore with delight that he accepted the 
landlady’s suggestion that he should dine in company with 
the newcomers, and they passed into the large parlour where 
Madame Lefran9ois, for the purpose of showing off, had had 
the t^ble laid for four. 

Homais asked to be allowed to keep on his skulhcap, for 
fear of coryza; then, turning to his neighbour— , 

“ Madaide is no doubt a little fatigued; one gets jolted 
so abominably in our * Ifiroiidelle.'" 

“ That is true,” replied Emma; “ but moving about always 
amuses me. I liko change of place.” 

It is so tedious,” sighed the clerk, ** to be always riveted 
to the same places.” 

“ If you were like me,” said Charles, “ constantly obliged 
to be in tlie saddle ”- 

“But,” L(Sou went on, addressing himself to Madame 
Bovaiy, “ nothing, it seems to me, is more pleasant—when 
one cull,” he added. 

“ Moreover,” said the druggist, “ the practice of medicine 
is not very hapl work in our pait of the world, for the 
state of our roado allows us the use of gigs, and generally, 
as the farmers are well off, they pay pretty well. We have, 
medically E|peaking, besides the ordinary cases of enteritis, 
bronchitis, bilious affections, «&c., now and then a few inter¬ 
mittent fevers at harvest-time; but on the whole, little of a 
serious nature, nothing special to note, unless it be a groat 
deal of scrofula, due, no doubt, to the deplorable hygienic 
conditions of our peasant dwellings. Ah I you will find 
many prejudices to combat, Monsieur Bovary, much obstinacy 
of routine, with which all the efforts of your science will 
daily come into collision ; for people btill have recourse to 
novenas. to relics, to the priest, rather than come straight to 
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the doctor or the chemist. The climate, however, is not^ 
troth to tell, bad, and we even have a few nonogenarians in 
our parish. The thermometer (I have made some observa¬ 
tions) falls in winter to 4 degrees, and in the hottest season 
rises to 25 or 30 degrees Centigrade at the outside, which 
gives us 24 degrees Reaumur as the maximum, or otherwise 
54 degrees Fahrenheit (English scale), not more. And, as a 
matter of fact, we are sheltered from the north winds by the 
forest of Argueil on the one side, from the west winds by 
the St. Jean range on the other; and this heat, moreover, 
which, on account of the aqueous vapours given off^oy the river 
and the considerable number of cattle in the fields, which, as 
you know, exhale much ammonia, that is to say, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, and oxygen (no, nitrogen and hydrogen alono), and 
which sucking up into itself the humus from the ground, 
mixing together all those different emanations, unites them 
into a stack, so to sa}^, and combining with the electricity 
diffused through the atmosphere, when there is any, might 
in the long-run, as in tropical countries, engender insalubrious 
miasmata,—this heat, I say, finds itself perfectly tempered 
on the side whence it comes, or rather whence it should 
come—that is to say, the southern side—by the south-eastern 
winds, which, having cooled themselves passing over the 
Seine, reach us sometimes all at once like breezes from 
Russia.” 

‘*At any rate, you have some walks in thu; neighbour¬ 
hood)” continued Madame Bovary, speaking to th/i young 
man. 

“ Oh, veiy few,” he answered. “ There is a place they 
call La Pftture, on the top of the hill, on the edge of the 
forest. Sometimes, on Sundays, I go and stay there witl^ a 
book, watching the sunset.” 

“ I think there is nothing so admirable as sunsets,” she 
resumed; “ but especially by the side of the sea.” 

** Oh, I adore the sea I ” said Monsieur 
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'* And thon, does it not seem to you,” continued Madame 
Bovary, ** that the mind travels more freely on this limitless 
ezpaixse, the contemplation of which elevates the soul, gives 
ideas of the infinite, the ideall” 

“ It is the same with mountainous landscapes,” continued 
lAon. “ A cousin of mine who travelled in Switzerland last 
year fold me that one could not picture to oneself the poetry 
of the lakes, the charm of the waterfalls, the gigantic effect 
of the glaciera One sees pines of incredible size across toiv 
rents, cottages suspended over precipices, and, a thousand 
feet below one, whole valleys when the clouds open. Such 
spectacles must stir to enthusiasm, incline to prayer, to 
ecstasyand I no longer murvcl at that celebrated musician 
who, the better to inspire his imagination, was in the habi^ 
of playing the piano before some imposing site.” 

** You play I ” she asked. 

** No, but I am very fond of music,” he replied. 

“ Ah! don’t you listen to him, Madame Bovary,” inter 
ruptod Homais, bending over his plate. “ That’s shcoi 
modesty. Why, my dear fellow, the other day in your 
room you were singing ' L’Aiige Gardien ’ ravish ingly. I 
heard you from the laboratory. You gave it like an actor.” 

lAon, in fact, lodged at the chemist’s, where he had a * 
small room on the second floor, overlooking the Place. 
Ho blushed at the compliment of his landlord, who had 
already turned to the doctor, and was enumerating to him, 
one afti^r the other, all the principal inhabitants of Yonville. 
He was telling anecdotes, giving information; the fortune 
of the notary was not known exactly, and ** there was the 
Tuvachl household,” who made a good deal of show. 

Emma continued, “ And what music do you prefer f ” 

** Oh, German music; that which makes you dream.” 

** Have you been to the opera f ” 

Not yet; but I shall go next year, wlien I am living at 
Paris to finish reading for the bar.” 
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** As I had the honour of putting it to your husband/’ said 
the chemist, “ with regard to this poor Yanoda who has run 
away, you will find yourself, thanks to his extravagance, 
in the possession of one of the most comfortable houses of 
Yonyille. Its greatest convenience for a doctor is a door 
giving on the Walk, where one can go in and out unseen. 
Moreover, it contains everything that is agreeable in a house¬ 
hold —’x laundry, kitchen with offices, sitting-room, fruit- 
room, &C. He was a gay dog, who didn’t care what he 
spent. At the end of the garden, by the side of the water, 
he had an arbour built just for the purpose of drinking 
beer in summer; and if madame is fond of gardening she 
will be able”- 

‘*My wife doesn’t care about said Charles; “although 
she has been advised to take exercise, she prefers always 
sitting in her room reading.” 

“Like me,” replied Leon. “And indeed, what is better 
than to sit by one’s fireside in the evening with a book, 
while the wind beats against the window and the lamp is 
burning 1 ” 

“ What, indeed ^ ” she said, fixing her large black eyes 
wide open upon him. 

“ One thinks of nothing,” he continued; “ the hours slip 
hy. Motionless we traverse countries we fancy we sec, and 
your thought, blending with the fiction, playing witli the 
details, follows the outline of the adventures. «lt mingles 
with the characters, and ii seems as if it were yourseVf palpi¬ 
tating beneath their costumes.” 

“ That is true ! that is tiiie! ” she said. 

“ Has it ever happened to you,” Ldon went on, “*to come 
across some vague idea of one’s own in a book, some dim 
image that comes back to you from afar, and as the com 
pletest expression of your own slightest sentiment)” 

“ I have experienced it,” she replied. 

“ That is why,” he said, “ I especially love the poeta i 
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think Terse more tender than prose, and that it moTos far 
more easily to tears.” 

“Still in the long-run it is tiring,” continued Emma. 
“Now I, on the contrary, adore stories that rush breath¬ 
lessly along, that frighten one. I detest commonplace heroes 
and moderate sentiments, such as there are in nature.” 

“ In fact^” observed the clerk, “ these works, not touching 
the heart, miss, it seems to me, the true end of art. It is so 
sweet, amid all the disenchantments of life, to be able to 
dwell in thought upon noble chai'acters, pure affections, and 
pictures of happiness. For myself, living here far from the 
world, this is my one distraction; but Yonville affords so 
few resources.” 

“ Like Tostes, no doubt,” replied Emma; “ and so I always 
subscribed to a lending library.” 

“ If madame will do me the honour of making use of it,” 
said the chemist, who had just caught the last words, “ I 
have at her disposal a library composed of the best authors, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Delille, Walter Scott, the “Echo des 
Fcuilletons; ” and in addition I receive various periodicals, 
among them the “ Fanal de Rouen ” daily, having the advan¬ 
tage to be its correspondent for the districts of Buchy, 
Forges, Neufchfttel, Yonville, and vicinity.” 

l^or two hours and a half they had been at table; for 
the servant Artdmise, carelessly dragging her old list slip¬ 
pers ovcx the dags^ brought one plate after the other, for¬ 
got everything, and constantly loft the door of the billiard- 
room half open, so that it beat against the wall with its 
hooks. 

Unconsciously, L 4 on, while talking, had placed his foot on 
one of the bars of the chair on which Madame Bovary was 
sitting. She wore a small blue silk necktie, that kept up 
like a rufif a gauffered cambric collar, and with the move¬ 
ments of her head the lower part of her face gently sunk 
into the linen or came out from it. Thus side by side, while 
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Cbaries and the chemist chatted, they entered into one of 
those vague conversations where the hazard of all that is 
said brings you back to the fixed centre of a common sym¬ 
pathy. The Paris theatres, titles of novels, new quadrilles, 
and the world they did' not know ; Tostes, where she had 
lived, and Yonville, where they were; the^ examined all, 
talked of everything till to the end of dinner. 

When coffee was served F^licitd went away to get ready 
the room in the new house, and the guests soon raised the 
siege. Madame Lefran9ois was asleep near the cinders, 
while the stable-boy, lantern in hand, was waiting to show 
Monsieur and Madame Bovary the way homo. Bits of straw 
stuck in his red hair, and he limped with his left leg. When 
he had taken in his other hand the curb’s umbrella, they 
started. 

The town was asleep; the pillars of the market threw 
great shadows; the earth was all grey as on a summer’s night 
But as the doctor’s house was only some fifty paces from the 
inn, they had to say good-night almost immediately, and the 
company dispersed. 

As soon as she entered the passage, Emma felt the cold of 
the plaster fall about her shoulders like damp linen. The 
walls were new and the wooden stairs creaked. In their 
bedroom, on the first floor, a whitish light passed through the 
curtainless windows. She could catch glimpses of tree-tops, 
and beyond, the fields, half drowned in the fog that lay reek¬ 
ing in the moonlight along the course of the river. In tlie 
middle of the room, pc li-mell, were scattered drawers, bottles, 
curtain-rods, gilt polos, with mattresses on the chairs and 
basins on the ground,—the two men who had brought the 
furniture had left everything about carelessly. 

This was the fourth time that she had (dept in a strange 
place. The fiizst was the day of her going to the convent; 
the second of her arrival at Tostes; the third, atVaubyessard; 
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and t\iis was the fourth. And each one had marked, as it 
were, the inauguration of a new phase in her lifa She did 
not believe that things could present themselves in the same 
way in different places, and since the portion of her life 
lived had been bad, no doubt that which remained to be lived 
would be better* 
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HE next (lay, as she was gctliiify up, r)io saw llic 
dork on the Place. Slio had on a (li*cssiii<f- 
gown. lie looked up and bowed. She nodded 
quickly and rodosed the window. 

LiJon M%aited all day for six o’clock in the ev('Tiing 
to come, but on going to the inn, he found no one but 
^lonsicur Pinet, already at table. The diinier of the even¬ 
ing Ix'forc bad been a coiisidor.iblo event for him ; ho had 
never till then talked for two hours cousccutivelj’^ to n 
“ lady.” How then had ho been able to explain, and in such 
language, the number of things that he could not have said 
so well before ? lie was usually shy, and maintained that 
reserve wliieli partakes at once of modesty and dissimulation. 
A.t Ytmville he was considered “ well-bred,” Ho listened 
to the arguments of the »lder people, and did not secnf hot 
about politics—a remarkable tiling for a young nyn. Then 
he had some accomplishments; he painted in water (^plours, 
could read the k(*y of fr, and readily talked literature after 
dinner when he did not jbiy cards. jSIonsicur Ilomaip re¬ 
spected him foi his education; Madame Homais liked him 
for his good-natuie, for he often took the litth; Ilomais into 
the garden—little brat^ who were always dirty, very much 
spoiltj and somewhat lymphatic, like their mother. Lesidcs 
the servant to look after them, they had Justin, the chemist's 
apprentice, a second cousin of Monsieur Ilomais, wlio had 
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been fbken into the house from charity, and who was useful 
at the same time as a servant. 

The druggist proved the best of neighbours. He gave 
Madame Bovary information as to the tradespeople, sent 
expressly for liis o^vn cider merchant, tasted the drink him¬ 
self, and saw that the casks wore properly placed in the 
cellar; he explained how to set about getting in a supply of 
buttef cheap, and made an arrangement with Lestiboudois^ 
the sacristan, who, besides his sacerdotal and funereal funo* 
lions, looked after the principal gardens at Yonville by the 
hour or tlia year, according to the taste of the customers. 

The need of looking after others was not the only thing 
that urged the chemist to such obsequious cordiality; there 
was a plan underneath it all. 

He had infringed the law of the 19th Ventftse, year xi., 
article i, which forbade all persons not having a diploma 
to practise medicine; ‘«o that, after certain anonymous de¬ 
nunciations, Ilomais had been summoned to Rouen to see 
the procureur of the king in his own private room; the 
magistrate receiving him standing up, ermine on shoulder 
and cap on head. It was in the morning, before the court 
opened. In the corridors one heard the heavy boots of the 
gendarmes walking past, and like a far-off noise great locks 
that were shut The druggist’s ears tingled as if he were 
about^ to have an apoplectic stroke; he saw the depths of 
dungeons, ^is family in tears, his shop sold, all the jars dis¬ 
persed ^ and lie was obliged to enter a cafd and take a glass 
of rum and seltzer to recover his spirits. 

Little by little the memory of this reprimand grew fainter, 
and ho continued, as heretofore, to give anodyne consulta¬ 
tions in his back-parlour. But the mayor resented it, his 
colleagues were jealous, everything was to be feared; gaining 
over Monsieur Bovary by his attentions was to earn his 
gratitude, and prevent his speaking out later r>n, should he 
notice anything. So every morning Homais brought him 
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“ ihe paper/’ and often in the afternoon loft his eho]^ for a 
few moments to have a chat with the Doctor. 

Charles was dull: patients did not come. He remained 
seated for hours without speaking, went into his consulting- 
room to sleep, or watched his wife sewing. Then for diversion 
he employed himself at home as a workman; he even tried to 
do up the attic with some paint which had been left behind 
by the painters. But money matters worried him. Ke had 
spent so much for repairs at Tostes, for madame’s toilette, and 
for the moving, that the whole dowry, over three thousand 
prowns, had slipped away in two years. Then Jiow many 
things had been spoilt or lost during their carriage from Tostes 
to Yonville, without counting the plaster curd, who, falling 
out of the coach at an over-severe jolt, had been dashed into 
a thousand fragments on the pavement of Quincampoix ! 

A pleasai^r trouble came to distract him, namely, the 
pregnancy of his wife. As the time of her confinement 
approached he cherished her the more. It was another bond 
of the^flesh establishing itself, and, as it were, a continued 
sentiment of a more complex union. When from afar he 
saw her languid walk, and her figure without stays turning 
softly on her hi M: when opposite one another he looked 
at her at his e^^^hile she took tired poses in her arm¬ 
chair, then his iSppiness knew no bounds; he got up, em¬ 
braced her, passed his hands over her face, called her little 
mamma, wanted to make her dance, and, half-laughing, half- 
crying, uttered all kinds of caressing pleasantries that came 
into his head. The idea of having begotten a child delighted 
him. Now he wanted nothing. lie knew human life from 
end to end, and he sat down to it with serenity. 

Emma at first felt a great astonishment j then was anxious 
to be delivered that she might know what it was to be a 
mother. But not being able to spend as much as she would 
have liked, to have a swing-bassinette with rose silk cur¬ 
tains, and embroidered caps, in a fit of bitterness she gaye 
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Up looking after the trousseau, and ordered the whole of it 
from a village needlewoman, without choosing or discussing 
anything. Thus she did not amuse herself with those pre¬ 
parations that stimulate the tenderness of mothers, and so 
her affection was from the very .outset^ perhaps, to some 
extent attenuated. 

As Charles, however, spoke of the hoy at every meal, she 
soon began to think of him more consecutively. 

She hoped for a son; ho would be strong and dark; 
she would call him George; and this idea of having a male 
child was lil:e an expected revenge for all her impotence 
in the past. A man, at least, is free; he may travel over 
passions and over countries, overcome obstacles, taste of the 
most fa^away pleasures. But a woman is always hampered. 
At once inert and flexible, she has against her the weakness 
of the flesh and legal dependence. Her will, like the veil of 
her bonnet, held by a stiing, flutters in every wind; there 
is always some desire that draws her, some conventionality 
that restrains. 

She was confined on a Sunday at about six o’clock, as 
the sun was -rising. 

It is a girl 1 ” said pharles. 

She turned her head away and fainted.** i 

Madame Homais, as well as Madame Lefran^ois of the 
Xion d’Or, almost immediately came running in to embrace 
her. The clamist, as a man of discretion, only offered a few 
provisional felicitations through the half>opened door. He 
wished to see the child, and thought it well made. 

Whilst she was getting well she occupied herself much 
in seeking a name for her daughter. First she went over 
all those that have Italian endings, such as Clara, Louisa, 
Amanda, Atala; she liked Galsuinde pretty well, and 
Yseult or L^cadie still better. Charles wanted the chUd 
to be called after her mother; Emma opposed this. They 

o 
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zan over the oalendar from end to end, and then consulted 
outsiders. 

“ Monsieur L 4 on,” said the chemist, ** with whom I was 
talking about it the other day, wonders you do not choose 
Madeleine. It is very much in fashion just now.” 

But Madame Bovaiy, senior, cried out loudly against this 
name of a sinner. As to Monsieur Homals, he had a pre¬ 
ference for all those that recalled some great man, an illus- 
trioiiB fact, or a generous idea, and it was on this system 
that he had baptized hia four children. Thus Napoleon 
represented glory and Franklin liberty ; Irma ^as perhaps a 
concession to romanticism, but Athalie was a homage to the 
greatest masterpiece of the French stage. For his philo¬ 
sophical convictions did not interfere with his artistic tastes; 
in him the thinker did not stifle the man of sentiment; he 
conld make distinctions, make allowances for imagination 
and fanaticism. In this tragedy, for example, he found 
fault with the ideas, but admired the style ; he detested the 
conception, but applauded all the details, and loathed the 
characters while he grew enthusiastic over their dialogue. 
When he read the fine passages he was transported, but 
when he thought that mummers woi^d get something out of 
them for their show, he was disconsolate; and in this con¬ 
fusion of sentiments in which he was involved he would 
have liked at once to crown Racine with both his hahds and 
discuss with him for a good quarter of an hou£> 

At last Emma remembered that at the chfttean of Vau- 
byepsard she had heard the Marchioness call a young lady 
Berthe; from that moment this name was chosen; and as 
old Rouault could not come. Monsieur Homais was requested 
to stand godfather. His gifts were all products from hift 
establishment, to wit: six boxes of jujubra, a whole jar o| 
eacahout^ three cakes of maish-mallow paste, and six stidijl 
of sugar-candy into the bargain that he had come aeiOM tm' 
a cupboard. On the evening of the ceremony there was a 
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giaad*dinner; the quid was present; there was much 
excitement. Moneieur Homais towards liqueui^time began 
singing “ Le Dieu des bonnes gens.” Monsieur Ldon sang 
a barcarolle and Madame Bovary, senior, who was god¬ 
mother, a romance of the time of the Empire; finally, M. 
Bovaiy, senior, insisted on having tbe child brought down, 
and began baptizing it with a glass of champagne that he 
pour& over its head. This mockery of the first of the 
sacraments made the Abbd Boumisien angry; old Bovary 
replied by a quotation from La Guerre des Dieux; ” the 
curd wanted to leave; the ladies implored, Homais «inter- 
fered; and they succeeded in making the priest sit down 
again, and he quietly went on with the half-finished coffee in 
his saucer. 

Monsieur Bovary, senior, stayed at Yonville a month, 
dftyzling the natives by a superb policeman's cap with silver 
tassels that he wore in the morning when he smoked his 
pipe in the square. Being also in the habit of drinking a 
good deal of brandy, he often sent the servant to the lion 
d’Or to buy him a bottle, which was put down to his son’s 
account, and to perfume his handkerchiefs he used up bis 
daughter-in-law’s whole supply of eau-de-cologne. 

The latter did not at all dislike his company. He had 
knocked about the world, he talked about Berlin, Vienna^ 
and dtrasbouig, of his soldier times, of the mistresses he had 
had, the giand luncheons of which he had partaken; then 
he was^miable, and sometimes even, either on the stairs or 
in the garden, would seize hold of her waist, crying. " Charles, 
look out for yourself.” 

Then Madame Bovary, senior, became alarmed for her 
son’s happiness, and fearing that her husband might in the 
long-run have an immoral 'influence upon the ideas of the 
young woman, took care to hurry their departure. Perhaps 
she hsd more serious reasons for uneasmesa Monsieur 
Bovaiy was not the man to respect' anything: 
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One day Emma was suddenly seized with the desiie to 
see her little girl, who had been put to nurse with the cai^ 
pentei’s wife, and, without looking at the almanack to see 
whether the six weeks of the Virgin were yet passed, she 
set out for the Bollets’ house, situated at the extreme end of 
the village, between the highroad and the fields. 

It was mid-day, the shutters of the houses were closed, and 
the slate roofs that glittered beneath the fierce light of the 
blue sky seemed to strike sparks from the crest of their 
gables. A heavy wind was blowing; Emma felt weak as 
she walked; the stones of the pavement hurt her; she was 
doubtful whether she would not go home again, or go in 
somewhere to rest. 

At this moment Monsieur lAon came out from a neigh¬ 
bouring door with a bundle of papers under his arm. lie 
came to greet her, and stood in the shade in front of 
Lheureux’s shop under the projecting grey awning. 

Madame Bovary said she was going to see her baby, but 
that slie was beginning to grow tired. 

“ If-” said Ii(k>n, not daring to go on. 

“ Have you any business to attend to ? ” she asked. 

And on the clerk’s answer, she begged him to accompany 
her. That same evening this was known in Yonville, and 
Madame Tuvache, the mayor’s wife, declared in the presence 
of her servant that “Madame Bovary was compromisiuff 
herself.” 

To get to the nurse’s it was necessary to turn to the left 
on leaving the street, as if making for the cemetery, and to 
follow between little houses and yards a small path bordered 
with privet hedges. They were in bloom, and so were the 
speedwells^ eglantines, thistles, and the sweetbxiar that sprang 
up from the thickets. Through openings in the hedges 
one could see into the huts, some pig on a dung-heap^ 
or tethered cows rubbing their horns against the trunk of 
trees. The two^ side lay side, walked slowly, she leaning 
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apaa him, and he restraining his pace, which he regulated by 
h^; in front of them a swarm of midges fluttered, buzzing 
in the warm air. 

They recognised the house by an old walnut-tree which 
shaded it Low and covered with brown tiles, there hung 
outside it, beneath the dormer-window of the garret, a string 
of onigns. Faggots upright against a thorn fence surrounded 
a bed of lettuces, a few square feet of lavender, and sweet 
peas strung on sticks. Dirty water was running here and 
there on the grass, and all round were several indefinite 
rags, knitted stock^gs, a red calico jacket, and a large eheet 
of coarse linen spread over the hedge. At the noise of the 
gate tile nurse appeared with a baby she was suckling on one 
arm. With her other hand she was pulling along a poor 
puny little fellow, his face covered with scrofula, the son of 
a Bouen hosier, whom his parents, too taken up with their 
business, left in the country. 

** Go m,” she said; your little one is there asleep.” 

The room on the ground floor, the only one in the dwell¬ 
ing, had at its farther end, against the wall, a largo bed with¬ 
out curtains, while a kneading-trough took up the side by 
the window, one pane of which was mended with a piece of 
blue paper. In the comer behind the door, shining hob¬ 
nailed shoes stood in a row under the slab of the washstand, 
near a bottle of oil with a feather stuck in its mouth; a 
Maiihieu L(9msherg lay on the dusty mantelpiece amid gun- 
flints, candle-ends, and bits of amadou. Finally, the last 
luxury in the apartment was a “ Fame ” blowing her tmmpets, 
a picture cut out, no doubt, from some peifumer's prospectus 
and nailed to the wall with six wooden shoe-pegs. 

Emma's child was asleep in a wicker-cradle. She took it 
up in the» wrapping that enveloped it <and began singing 
Boftiy as iflie rocked herself too and fro. 

lion walked up and-down the room; it seemed strange 
to him to see this beautifal woman in her nankeen dress in 
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the midat of ail lihis porerty. Madame Bovaiy leddened; 
he tinned awaji thinking perhaps there had been an im¬ 
pertinent look in his eyes. Then she put back the little 
girl| who had just been sick over her collar. The nurse at 
once came to dry her, protesting that it wouldn’t show. 

“She gives me other doses,” she said; “'ll am always 
a-washing of her. If you would have the goodness to order 
Camus, the grocer, to let me have a little soap; it would really 
be more convenient for you, as I needn’t trouble you then.” 

“Very well I very well! ” said Emma. “ Good mornings 
Madame Boliet,” and she went out wiping her shoes at 
the door. 

The good woman accompsttiied her to the end of the 
garden, talking all the time of the trouble she had getting 
up of nights. 

“ I’m that worn out sometimes as I drop asleep on my 
chair. I’m sure you might at least give me just a pound of 
ground coffee ; that’d last me a month, and I’d take it of a 
morning with some milk.” 

After having submitted to her thanks, Madame Bovaiy left. 
She had gone a little way down the path when, at the sound 
of wooden shoos, she turned round. It was the nurse. 

“Whatis iti ’ 

Then the peasant woman, taking her aside behind an elm 
tree, began talking to her of her husband, who with his 
trade and six francs a year that the captain-c* 

“ Oh, be quick! ” said Emma. 

“ Well,” the nurse went on, heaving sighs between each 
word, **I'm afraid he’ll be put out seeing me have coffee 
alone, you know men-” ‘ * 

“ J^t you are to have some,” Emma repeated ; I itdli 
give you some. Yen bother me 1 ” t r > 

, “ Ob, dear t my poor, dear lady 1 you see, in consequence 
ii bis wounds he has terrible oramps'in the chest He ^ 
says that cider weakens him.” 
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upo^nake haste, M^ro Bollet 1" 

^^Well," the latter coutinued, making a curtsey, "if it 
weren’t asking too much,” and she curtsied once more, "if 
yon would ”—and her eyes b^ed—" a jar of brandy,” she 
said at last^ " and I’d rub your little one’s feet with it; they’re 
as tender as one’s tongua” 

Once rid of the nurse, Emma again took Monsieur Ldon’s 
arm. "She walked fast for some time, then more slowly, 
and looking straight in front of her, her eyes rested on the 
shoulder of the young man, whose frock-coat had a black- 
velyet collar. His brown hair fell over it, straight and 
carefully arranged. She noticed his nails, which were 
longer than one wore them at Yonville. It was one of the 
clerk’s chief occupations to trim them, and for this pu^ose 
he kept a special knife in his writing-dirir. 

They returned to Yonville by the water-side. In the 
warm season the bank, wider than at other times, showed to 
their foot the garden walls whence a few steps led to 
the river. It flowed noiselessly, swift, and cold to the eye; 
long, thin grasses huddled together in it as the current 
drove them, and spread themselves upon the limpid water 
like streaming hair; sometimes at the top of the reeds or 
on^e leaf of a water-lily an insect with fine legs crawled 
or rested. The sun pierced with a ray the small blue bubbles 
of the^waves that, breaking, followed each other; branchless 
old willows*mirrored their grey backs m the water; be¬ 
yond, all around, the meadows seemed empty. It was the 
dinner-hour at the farms, and the young woman and her 
companion heard nothing as they walked but the fall of 
^itheir steps on the eaith of the path, the words they spoke, 
and the sound of Emma’s dress rustling round her. 

The walls of the gardens with pieces of bottle on their 
co^ng were hot as the glass windows of a conservatory. 
Wallflowers had sprung up between the bricks, and with 
the tip of her open sunshade Madame Bovaiy, as she passed, 
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made some of tbeir faded flowers cramblo into a jellbw dttst| 
or a spray of overhanging honeysuckle and clematis caught 
in its fringe and dangled for a moment over the silk. 

They were talking of a troupe of Spanish dancers who 
were expected shortly at the Rouen theatre. 

Are you going ? ” she asked. 

** If I can,” he answered. 

Had they nothing else to say to one anotlierl Yec their 
3ye8 were full of more serious speech, and while they forced 
themselves to find trivial phrases, they felt the same languor 
stealing over them both. It was the whisper' of the soul, 
deep, continuous, dominating that of their voices. Surprised 
with wonder at this strange sweetness, they did not think of 
speaking of the sensation or of seeking its cause. Coming 
joys, like tropical sflbres, throw over the immensity before 
them their inborn softness, an odorous wind, and we are 
lulled by this intoxication without a thought of the horizon 
that we do not even know. 

In one place the ground had been tiodden down by the 
cattle; they had to step on large green stoneo put here and 
there in the mud. She often &to 2 )ped a moment to look 
where to place her foot, and tottering on the stone that 
shook, her arms outspreai^ her form bent forward witfi a 
look of indecision, she would laugh, afraid of falling into 
the puddles of water. 

When they arrived in front of her gardfn, Madame 
Bovary opened the little gate, ran up the steps and dis¬ 
appeared. 

Ldon returned to his office. His chief was away; he just 
glanced at the briefs, then cut himself a pen, and at last^ 
took up his hat and went out. 

He went to La F&ture at the top of the Argueil hills at 
the beginning of the forest; he threw himself upon the 
ground under the pines and watched the sky throng his 
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**How l)oied I ami” he said to himself, **howbored I 
ami” 

He thought he was to be pitied for living in this Tillage, 
with Homais for a friend and Monsieur Guillaumin for 
master. The latter, entirely absorbed by his business, wea^ 
ing gold'rimmed spectacles and red whiskers OTer a white 
cravat, understood nothing of mental refinements, although 
he afficted a stiff English manner, which in the beginning 
had impressed the clerk. 

As to the chemist’s spouse, she was the best wife in No^ 
mondy, gefftle as a sheep, loving her children, her father, 
her mother, her cousins, weeping for others’ woes, letting 
everything go in her household, and detesting corsets; but 
so slow of movement, such a bore to listen to, so common in 
appearance, and of such restricted conversation, that although 
she was thirty, he only twenty, although they slept in 
rooms next each other and he spoke to her daily, he never 
thought that she might he a woman for another, or that she 
possessed anything else of her sex than the gown. 

And what cls(‘ was there ? Binot, a few shopkeepers, two 
or three publicans, the cur^ and, finally, Monsieur Tuvache, 
the mayor, with his two sons, rich, crabbed, obtuse persons, 
who farmed their own lands and had feasts among them¬ 
selves, bigoted to boot, and quite unbearable companions. 

Buf from the general background of all these human faces 
Emma’s sto^d out isolated and yet farthest off; for between 
her andjbim he seemed to see a vague abyss. ^ 

In the beginning he had called on her several times along 
with the druggist. Charles liad not appeared particularly 
” anxious to see him again, and L^on did not know what to 
do between his fear of being indiscreet and the desire for 
an intimacy that seemed almost impossibla 
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HKN tlip first cold day«) set in Emmi V»ft her bed¬ 
room for the sitting room, a lung apartment with 
a low ceiling, m which there was on tlie m iiitol- 
piece a laige bunch of coral spread out against 
the looking glass Seated in her arm chair near the window, 
she could see the villagers pass along the pavement. 

Twice a day Ij^on went fiom his office to the Lion d’Or. 
Emma could hear him coming from afar, she leant foi 
waid listening, and the }Oung man glided pa^t the curtain, 
always diesbcd in the same way, and without turning his 
head. But in the twilight, when, hei chin renting on her 
left hand, she let the embroideiy she had begun fall on her 
knees, she often shuddered at the appantion of this shadow 
suddenly ghding past. She would get up and ordei the table 
to be laid 

Monsieur Homais called at dinnertime, l^kull-cap in 
hand, he esme m on tiptoe, in order to distuib no one, 
always repeating the same phiase, “ Good evening, every¬ 


body " Then, when ho had taken hib seat at table between 
the iMiir, he Obked tiie dcKitor about his patients, and the 
latter consulted him as to the probability of their payment 


Kent they talked of what was in the paper.” Homais by 
this hour know it almost by heart, and he repeated it from 
end* to end, with the reflections of the penny-a-lineis, mnl tJH 
tlie etories of individual catastrophes that had oceuixed ^ 
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VwuiS at abroad. But the subject becoining exhausted, he 
not slow in throwing out some remarks on the dishes 
before him. Sometimes eyen, half-rising, he delicately pointed 
out to madame the tenderest morsel, or turning to tiie 6e^ 
vant, gave her some advice on the manipulation of stews and 
the hygiene of seasoning. He talked aroma, osmazome, juices^ 
and gelatine in a bewildering manner. Moreover, Homais, 
with his head fuller of recipes than his shop of jars, excelled 
in making all kinds of preserves, vinegars, and sweet liqueurs; 
he knew also ail the latest inventions in economic stoves, 
togetiier ^fith the art of preserving cheeses and of curing 
sick wines. ^ 

At eight o’clock Justin came to fetch him to shut up the 
shop. Then Monsieur Homais gave him a sly look, especi¬ 
ally if F61icitd was there, for he had noticed that his ap¬ 
prentice was fond of the doctor’s house. 

The young dog,” he said, “ is beginning to have ideas, 
and the devil take me if I don’t believe he’s in love with 
your servant I ” 

But a more serious fault with which he reproached Justin 
was his constantly listening to conversation. On Sunday, 
for example, one could not get him out of the drawing room, 
whither Madame Homais had called him to fetch the chil¬ 
dren, who were falling asleep in the arm-chairs, and dragging 
down* with their backs calico cliair-covers that were too 
large. • 

Hot ^any people came to these soirdes at the chemist’s, 
his scandal-mongering and political opinions having succes¬ 
sively alienated various respectable persons from him. The 
clerk never failed to be them As soon as he heard the bell 
he ran to meet Madame Bovaiy, took her shawl, and put 
evray under the shop counter the thick list shoes that she 
wore over her boots when there was snow. 

Fiist they played some hands at txente^un; next Mon- 
dour ^Homtis played ^cartd with Emma; Lfon behind her 
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gave her advice. Standing np with his hands on the back 
of her chair, he saw the teeth of her comb that bit into her 
chignon. With every movement that she made to throw her 
cards the right side of her dress was drawn up. From her 
tumed-up hair a dark colour fell over her back, and growing 
gradually paler, lost itself little by little in the shade. Then 
her dress fell on both sides of her chair, puffing out full of 
folds, and reached the ground. When L^on occasionally 
felt the soIj of his boot resting on it, he drew back as if he 
had trodden upon some one. 

When the game of cards was over, the druggilst and the 
Doctor played dominoes, and Emma, changing her place, leant 
her elbow on the table, turning over the leaves of "L’lllustra- 
tion.” She bad brought her ladies journal with her. Ldon 
sat down near her; they looked at the engravings together, 
and waited for one another at the bottom of the pagea She 
often begged him to read her the verses; lAon declaimed 
them in a languid voice, to which he caiefully gave a dying 
fall in the love passages. But the noise of the dominoes 
annoyed him. Monsieur Homais was strong at the game; lie 
could beat Charles and give him a double-six. Then the 
three hundred finished, they both stretched themselves out 
in front of the fire, and were soon asleep. The fire was 
dying out in the cinders; the teapot was empty, L4on was 
still reading Emma listened to him, mechanically turning 
round the lamp-shade, on the gauze of which ware painted 
clowns in carriages, and tightrope dancers witlk their 
balancing-polea L^on stopped, pointing with a gesture to 
liis sleeping audience; then they talked in low tones, and 
their conversation seemed the more sweet to them because 
it was unheard. 

Thus a kind of bond was established between them, a 

constant commerce of books and of romances. Monsieur 

• 

Bovaxy, little given to jealousy, did not trouble himself 
aboutii 
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On liis birthdaj he received a beautiful phrenological 
heady all marked with figures to the thorax and painted blue. 
This was an attention of the clerk's. He showed him many 
others, even to doing errands for him at Bouen; and the 
book of a novelist having made the mania for cactuses fashion¬ 
able, Lfon bought some for Madame Bovary, bringing them 
back on his knees in the ** Hirondelle,” pricking his fingers 
with tfieir hard hairs. 

She had a board with a balustrade fixed against her 
window to hold the pots. The clerk, too, had his small 
hanging garden; they saw each other tending theii flowers 
at their windows. « 

Of the windows of the village there was one yet more 
often occupied; for on Sundays from morning to night, and 
every morning when the weather was bright, one could see 
at the dormer-window of a garret the profile of Monsieur 
Binet bending over his lathe, whose monotonous humming 
could be heard at the Lion d'Or. 

One evening on coming home L^on found in his room 
a rug in velvet and wool with leaves on a pale ground. 
He called Madame Homais, Monsieur Homais, Justin, the 
children, the cook ; he spoke of it to his chief; every one 
wanted to see this rug. Why did the doctor's wife give 
the clerk presents ? It looked queer. They decided that she 
must be his lover. 

He made this seem likely, so ceaselessly did he talk of her 
charms and of her wit; so much so, that Binet once roughly 
answered him— 

“ What does it matter to me since I'm not in her set ?" 

He tortured himself to find out how he could make his 
declaration to her, and always halting between the fear of 
displeasing her and the shame of being such a coward, he 
wept with discouragement and desire. Then he took ener* 
getic resolutions, wrote letters that he tore up, put it off to 
timefl that he again deferred Often he set out with the 
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deteimination to dare all ; but this resolntiozi soon ^sertod 
him in Emma’s presence, and when Charles, dropping in, 
invited him to jump into his chaise to go with him to see 
some patient in the neighbourhood, he at once accepted, 
bowed to madame, and went out. Her husband, was he not 
something belonging to her 1 

As to Emma, she did not ask herself whether she loved. 
Love, she thought, must come suddenly, with gri&t out» 
bursts ..nd lightnings,—a hurricane of the skies, which falls 
upon life, revolutioni*>«>s it, roots up the will like a leaf, and 
sweeps the whole h^art into the abyss. She d\d not know 
that on the terrace of houses it makes lakes when the pipes 
are choked, and she would thus have remained in het 
security when she suddenly discovered a rent in the wall 
cf it. 




was a Sunday in February, an aftomoon when 
the snow was falling. • 

They had all, Monsieur and Madame Ilovary, 
Ilomais, and Monsieur Ldon, gone to see a 
yahi'miU that was being built in the valley a mile and a 
lialf from Yonville. The druggist had taken Napoleon 
and Athalie to give them some exercise, and Justin accom¬ 
panied them, carrying the umbrella<> on his shoulder. 

Nothing, however, could be less curious than this curiosity. 
A great piece of waste ground, on which pell mell, amid a 
mass of sand and stones, were a few brake wheels, already 
rusty, surrounded by a quadrangular building pierced by a 
number of little windows. The building was unfinished; 
the sky could be seen through the joists of the roofing. 
Attached to the stop plank of the gable a biinch of straw 
mixed witbacom-ears fluttered its tricoloured ribbons in the 
wind. • 


Homis was talking. Ho explained to the company the 
future importance of ^s establishment, computed the 
strength of the floorings, the thickness of the walls, and 
regretted extremely not having a yard-stick such as Monsieur 
Binet possessed for his own special use. 

Emma, who had taken his arm, bent lightly against his 
shoulder, and she looked at the sun’s disc shedding afar 
through the mist his pole splendour. She tuinf^d.* Charles 
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was there. His cap was drawn down over his eyebrows, 
and his two thick lips were trembling, which added a look 
of stupidity to his face : his very back, his calm back, was 
irritating to behold, and she saw written upon his coat all 
the platitude of the bearer. 

\^ile she was considering him thus, tasting in her 
irritation a sort of depraved pleasure, L6on made a step 
forward. The cold that made him pale seemed to add a more 
gentle languor to his face; between his cravat and his neck 
the somewhat loose collar of his shirt showed the skin ;*the 
lobe of his ear looked out from beneath a lock ot hair, and 
his large blue eyes, raised to the clouds, seemed to Emma 
more limpid and more beautiful than those mountain-lakes 
where the heavens are mirrored. 

** Wretched boy 1 ” suddenly cried the chemist. 

And he ran to his son, who had just precipitated himself 
into a heap of lime in order to whiten his boots. At the 
reproaches with which he was being overwhelmed Hapoleon 
began to roar, while Justin dried his shoes with a wisp of 
straw. But a knife was wanted; Charles offered hia 

** Ah 1 ” she said to herself, " he carries a knife in his 
pocket like a peasant.” 

The hoar-frost was falling, and they turned back to 
Yonville. 

In the evening Madame Bovary did not go to her neigh¬ 
bour’s, and when Charles had left and she felt herself alone, 
the comparison re-began with the clearness of a s'^nsation 
almost actual, and with that lengthening of perspective 
which memory gives to things, tiooking from her bed at 
the clear fire that was burning, she still saw, as she had down 
there, lAon standing up with one hand bending his cane, 
and with the other holding Athalie, who waa quietly suck> 
ing a piece of ice. She thought him charming*; she could 
not tmr herself away from him; she recalled his other atti¬ 
tudes oniDther days, the words he had spoken, the sound of 
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hia voice, his whole person; and she repeated, pouting out 
her lips as if for a kiss— 

“Yes, charming 1 charming 1 Is he not in love)” she 
asked herself; “but with whom) With me)” 

All tlie proofs arose before her at once; her heart leapt 
The flame of the fire threw a joyous light upon the ceiling; 
she tipped on her back, stretching out her arms. 

Then began the eternal lamentation: “ Oh, if Heaven had 
but willed it! And why not) What prevented it)” 

When Charles came home at midnight, she seemed to 
have just awakened, and as he made a noise undressing, she 
complained of a headache, then asked carelessly wliat had 
happened that evening. 

“ Monsieur L4on,” he said, “ went to his room early.” 

She could not help smiling, and she fell asleep, her soul 
filled with a new delight. 

The next day, at dusk, she received a visit from Monsieur 
Lheureux, the draper. He was a man of ability, was this 
shopkeeper. Born a Gascon but bred a Norman, he grafted 
upon his southern volubility the cunning of the Cauchois. 
His fat, flabby, beardless face seemed dyed by a decoction 
of liquorice, and his white hair made even more vivid the 
keen brilliance of his small black eyes. No one knew what 
he hi^ been formerly; a pedlar said some, a banker at 
Routot according to others. What was certain was, that he 
made com^x calculations in his head that would have 
frightened Binet himself. Polite to obsequiousness, he 
always held himself with his. back bent in the position of 
one who bows or who invites. 

^ After leaving at the door his hat surrounded with crape, 
he put down a green bandbox on the table, and began by 
complaining to madame, with many civilities, that he should 
have remained till that day without gaining her confidence. 
A poor shop like his was not made to attract a “fashion* 
able lady;" he emphasised the words; yet she had only 
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to command, and ho would undertake to provide her with 
anything she might wish, either in habordasheiy or linen, 
millinery or fancy goods, for he went to town regularly four 
times a month. He was connected with the best housea 
You could speak of him at the “ Trois Frferes,” at the “ Barbe 
d’Or,” or at the “Grand Sauvage;” all these gentlemen 
knew him as well as the insides of their pocketa To-day, 
then,, he had come to show madamo, in passing, various 
artivles he happened to have, thanks to the most rare oppor 
tunity. And he pulled out half-a-dozen embroidered collars 
from the box. 

Madamo Bovary examined them. “ I do not require any¬ 
thing,” she said. 

Then Monsieur Lheureux delicately exhibited three Alge¬ 
rian scarves, several packets of English needles, a pair of 
straw slippers, and, finally, four eggeups in cocoa-nut wood, 
carved in open work by convicts. Then, with both hands 
on the table, his neck stretched out, his figure bent forward, 
open-mouthed, he watched Emma’s look, who was walking 
up find down undecided amid these goods. From time to 
tim'e, as if to remove some dust, he filliped with his nail 
the silk of the scarves spread out at full length, and they 
rustled with a little noise, making in the green twilight the 
gold spangles of their tissue scintillate like little stars. 

“ How much are they 1 ” 

“A mere nothing,” he replied, “a mere ncoihing. But 
there’s no hurry ; whenever it’s convenient. Wf) are not 
Jews.” 

She reflected for a few moments, and ended by again 
declining Monsieur Lb ureux’s offer. He replied quite un¬ 
concernedly— 

“ Very well. We shall understand one another by and by. 
I have always got on with ladies—^if 1 didn’t with my 
own!” 

Emma smiled. 
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« Pwanted to tell you,’* he went on good naturedlj, after 
his joke, that it isn’t the money 1 should trouble about 
Why, I could give you some, if need be.” 

She made a gesture of surprisa 

” Ah! ” said he quickly and in a low voice, “ I shouldn’t 
have to go far to find you some, rely on tliat.” 

And he began asking after P6re Tellier, 1;he proprietor 
of the ** Caf6 Frangais,” whom Monsieur Bovary was then 
attending. 

’‘What’s the matter with P&ro Tellier) He coughs so 
that he shakes his whole house, and I’m afraid he’ll soon want 
a deal covering rather than a flannel vest. He was such a 
sake as a young man I Those sort of people, madaine, have 
not the least regularity; he’s burnt up with bmndy. Still 
it’s sad, all the same, to see an acquaintance go off.” 

And while he fastened up his box: lie discoursed about the 
doctor’s patients. 

“ It’s the weather, no doubt,” ho said, looking frowningly 
at the floor, “ that causes these illnesses. I, too, don’t feel 
the thing. One of these days 1 shall even have to consult 
the doctor for a pain I have in my back. Well, good<byo, 
Madame Bovary. At your service ; your very humble ser¬ 
vant.” And he closed the door gently. 

Emma had her dinner served in her bedroom on a tray by 
the fireside; she was a long time over it; everything was 
well with her. 

“ How good I was ! ” she said to herself, thinking of the 
scarvea 

She heard some stops on the stairs. It was L^on. She 
got op and took from the chest of drawers the first of a pile 
cf dusters to b*e hemmed. When he came in she seemed 
very busy. 

The conversation languished; Madame Bovary gave it up 
every few minutes, whilst he himself seemed quite em- 
banassed. Seated on a low chair near the fire, he turned 
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round in his fingers the ivory thimble-case. She stitcfi'ed on, 
or from time to time turned down the hem of the doth with 
her nail. She did not speak; he .was silent, captivated by 
her silence, as he would have been by her speech. 

“ Poor fdlow ! ” she thought 

** How have I displeased her!” he asked himself. 

At last^ however, L^on said that he should have, one of 
these days, to go to Bouen on some office business. 

** Your music subscription is out; am I to renew it?” 

** No,” she replied. 

“Why!" 

“ Because-” 

And pursing her lips she slowly drew a long stitch of 
grey thread. 

This work irritated L^on. It seemed to roughen the ends 
of her fingers. A gallant phrase came into his head, but ho 
did not risk it. 

“ Then you are giving it up ? ” he wont on. 

“What?” she asked hurriedly. “Music? Ah I yes! 
Have I not my house to look after, my husband to attend 
to, a thousand things, in fact, many duties that must be 
considered first ? ” 

She looked at the clock. Charles was late. Then she 
affected anxiety. Two or three times she even repeated, 
“ He is so good! ” 

The clerk was fond of Monsieur Bovary. Bu^ this tender¬ 
ness on his behalf astonished him unpleasantly; nevertheless 
he took up his praises, which he said every one was ^ging, 
especially the chemist. 

** Ah I he is a good fellow,” continued Emma. 

“ Certainly,” replied the clerk. 

And he began talking of Madame Homais, whose very 
untidy appearance generolly made them laugh. 

“'?^at does it matter?” interrupted Emma. “A good 
housewife does not trouble about her appearance.” 
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Then die relapsed into silence. 

It was the same on the following days; her talk, her 
manners, everything changed. She took interest in the 
honse-woik, went to church regularly, and looked after her 
servant with more severity. 

She took Berthe from nurse. When visitors called, F4li- 
ciM ^rought her in, and Madame Bovary undressed her to 
show off her limbs. She declared she adored children; this 
was her consolation, her joy, her passion, and she accompanied 
her caresses with lyrical outbursts which would have re* 
minded any one but the Yonvillo people of Sachette in 

Notre Dame de Paris.” 

When Charles camo homo he found his slippers put to 
warm near the lire. Ills waistcoat now never wanted lining, 
nor his shirt buttons, and it was quite a pleasure to seo in 
the cupboard the iiight^caps arranged in piles of the same 
height. She no longer grumbled as formerly at taking a 
turn in the garden; what he proposed was always done, 
although she did noi understand the wishes to which slie 
submitted without a murmur; and when L^on saw him by 
his fireside after dinner, his two hands on his stomach, his 
two feet on the fender, his cliceks rod with feeding, his eyes 
moist with happiness, the child crawling along the carpet, 
and this woman with the slender waist who camo behind his 

t 

arm-chair to kiss his forehead: 

“ ^Vhat Aadness! ” ho said to himself. “And how to reach 
her! ” • 

And thus she seemed so virtuous and inaccessible to him 
that he lost all hope, even the faintest. But by this renun¬ 
ciation he placed her on an extraordinary pinnacle. To him 
she stood outside those fleshly aitribiites from which ho had 
nothing to obtain, and in his heart she rose ever, and became 
farther removed from him after the magnificent manner of 
an apotheosis that is taking wing: It was one of those 
pure feelings that do not interfere with life, that are culti- 
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Tated because they are rare, and whose loss would afflict 
more than their passion rejoices. 

Emma grew thinner, her cheeks paler, her face longer. 
With her black hair, her large eyes, her aquiline nose, her 
birdliko walk, and always silent now, did she not seem to 
be passing through life scarcely touching it, and to bear on 
her blow the vague impress of some divine destiny 1 She 
was so sad and so calm, at once so gentle and so reserved, 
that near her one felt oneself seized by an icy charm, as we 
shudder in churches at the perfume of the flowery mingling 
with the cold of the marble. The others even did not escape 
from this seduction. The chemist said— 

“ She is a woman of great parts, who wouldn’t be mis¬ 
placed in a sub-prefecture.” 

The housewives admired her economy, the patients her 
politeness, the poor her charity. 

But she was eaten up with desires, with rage, with hate. 
That dress with the narrow folds hid a distracted heart, of 
whose torment those chaste lips said nothing. She was in 
love with L4on, and sought solitude that she might witli 
the more ease delight in his image. The sight of his form 
troubled the voluptuousness of this meditation. Emma 
thrilled at the sound of his step; then in his presence the 
emotion subsided, and aftenvards there remained to her only 
an immense astonishment that ended in sorrow. 

lAm did not know that when he left her in despair she 
rose after ho had gone to see him in the street. She coheorned 
herself about his comings and goings; she watched his face; 
she invented quite a history to find an excuse for going to 
his room. The chemist's wife seemed happy to her to sleep 
under the same roof, and her thoughts constantly centred 
upon this house, like the ^‘Lion d’Or” pigeons, who caiUe 
there to dip their red feet and white wings in its gutters. 
But the more Emma recognised her love, the more she crushed 
it down, that it might not be evident, that she might make 
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it less? She would have liked lAon to guess it, and she 
imagined chances, catastrophes that should facilitate this. 
What restrained her was, no doubt, idleness and fear, and a 
sense of shame also. She thought she had repulsed him too 
much, that the time was past, that all was lost Then 
pride, the joy of beii^ able to say to herself, ** I am virtuous,” 
and to look at herself in the glass taking resigned poses, 
consolbd her a little for the sacrifice she believed she was 
making. 

Then the lusts of the flesh, the longing for money, and 
the melandholy of passion all blended tliemselves into one 
suffering, and instead of turning her thoughts from jt, she 
clave to it the more, urging herself to pain, and seeking overy- 
whoro occasions for it She was iriiiated by an ill-served dish 
or by a half-open door; bewailed the velvets she had not, 
tho happiness she had missed, her too exalted dreams, her 
narrow home. 

What oxosporaied her was that Charles did not seem to 
notice her anguish. His conviction that he was making her 
hnppy seemed to her an imbecile insult, and his suroness on 
this point ingratitude. For whose sake, then, was she vir¬ 
tuous ^ Was it not for him, tho obsticle to all felicity, tho 
cause of all misery, and, Oh it were, the sharp clasp of that 
complex strap that buckled hur in on all sides ? 

On* him alone, then, blie concentrated all the various 
hatreds that^resulted from her boredom, and every effort to 
dimiiiisj^ only augmented it; for this useless trouble was 
added to the other reasons for despair, and contributed still 
more to the separation between them. Her own gentleness 
to herself made her rebel against him. Domestic mediocrity 
drove her to lewd fancies, marriage tendernesses to adul¬ 
terous desires. She would have liked Ciiarles to boat her, 
that she might have a better ngnt to hate him, to revenge 
herself upon him. She was surprised sometimes at the 
atrocious conjectures that came into her thoughts, and she 
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had to go on smiling, to hear repeated to her at all houb that 
she was happy, to pretend to be happy, to let it be believed. 

Yet she had loathing of this hypocrisy. She was seized 
with the temptation to flee somewhere with L^n to try a 
new life; but at once a vague chasm full of darkness opened 
within her soul. 

" Besides, he no longer loves me,” she thought. '* What 
is to become of me ? What help is to be hoped for, what 
consolation, what solace Y ” 

She was left broken, breathless, inert> sobbing in a low 
voice, with flowing tears 

“Why don^t you tell master?” the servant asked her 
when she came m during these crises. 

“ It is the nerves,” said Emma. “ Do not speak to him 
of it, it would worry him.” 

“Ahl yes,” F^licit^ went on, “you are just like Ia 
G udrine, P^re Guerin’s daughter, the fisherman at Pollct, that 
I used to know at Dieppe before I came to you. She was 
BO sad, so sad, that to see her standing upright on the 
threshold of her house, she seemed to you like a winding- 
sheet spread out before the door. Her illness, it appears, was 
a kind of fog that she had in her head, and the doctors could 
not do anything, nor the priest either. When she was taken 
too bad she went off quite alone to the sea-shore, so that the 
customs officer, going his rounds, often found her lying flat 
on her face, crying on the shingle. Then, after her marriage, 
it went off, they say.” 

“But with me,” replied jBknma, “it was after inairiage 
that it began.” 
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Nit evening when <he window was open, and 
she, sitting hy it, had been waiehing Losti- 
bondois, tlie beadle, Iriniiniiig the box, she sud¬ 
denly heard tljo Angelu-) ringing. 

It was the beginning of Ai)iil, wlieii Ukj primro.‘?es are in 
bloom, and a warm AMnd blo^^s over the flf»\\i*r-beds noAvly 
turned, and llic ganlcns, like women, socm to be getting 
ready for the summer fet«*s. Through the bam of the, 
arlwiir and aAvay ]»oyond, the riA'ei (oiild be seen in the 
lields, meandering tlirougb the gms.'i in Avandeving curves. 
Tlio evening vapours rose l>etA\een the h'afloss i»oplars, toiicb- 
ijig ibeir outlines Avith a violet tint, paler and more Irans- 
jiarent than a siihtlo g.mze caught atliAvart llieir hr.incheH. 
In the distance cattle moved about; mdtber their steps nor 
their lojtv'ing could be lie.anl; ajid tlie h«dl, still ringing 
through the air, kept up its peaceful lamentation. 

With this repeated tinkling tlie thoughts of the young 
woman loll themselves in old memories of her youth end 
school-days. Shi! remembered the gieat candlesticks that 

rose above the vases full of flowci’s on tlio altar, and the 

■ 

tabernacle Avith its small columns. She Avould have liked 


to be once more lost in the long line of Avhite viuls, marked 
off here and there by the stiff black hoods of the good sisters 
bending over their pric-Dieu. At mass on Sundays, when she 
looked up, she saw the gentle face of the Virgin amid the 
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blue smoke of the rising incense* Then she ttss' moved; 
she felt herself weak and quite deserted, like the down of a 
bird whirled by the tempest, and it was unconsciousl}' that 
she went towards the church, inclined to no matter what 
devotions, so that her soul was absorbed and all existence 
lost in it. 

On the Place she met Lestiboudois on his way back, for, 
in order not to shorten his day’s labour, ho preferred in¬ 
terrupting his work, then beginning it again, so that he 
mng the Angelus to suit his own convenience. Besides, the 
ringing over a little earlier warned the lads vf catechism 
hour. 

Already a few who had arrived were playing maibles on 
the stones of the cemetery. Others, astride the wall, swun? 
their legs, kicking with their clogs the largo nettles growing 
between the little enclosure and the newest graves. This 
was the only green spot. All the rest was hut stones, always 
covered with a fine powder, despite the vestry-broom. 

The children in list shoes ran about there as if it were an 
enclosure made for them. The shouts of their voices could 
he heard thiough the humming of the bell. This grow less 
and less with the swinging of the great rope that, hanging 
fiom the top of the belfry, dragged its end on the ground. 
Swallows flitted to and fro utteribg little cries, cut the air 
with the edge of their wings, and swiftly returned to their 
yellow nests under the tiles of the coping, ^t the end of 
the church a lamp was burning, the wick of a night-light iii 
a glass liung up. Its light from a distance looked like a white 
stain trembling in the oil. A long ray of the snn fell across 
the nave,and seemed to darken the lower sides and the 
corners. 

Where is the curt V’ asked Madame Bovary of one of 
the lads, who was amusing himself by shaking a swivel in tt 
hole too large for it. ^ 

** He is just coming,” he answered. 
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And in fact the door of the presbytery grated j Abb 8 
Bonmiaien appeared ; the children, pell-mell, fled into the 
chnrctL 

**These yoimg scamps!" murmured the priest, “always 
the same I ” Then, picking up a catechism all in rags that he 
had struck with his foot, “ They respect nothing!" But as 
soon as jne caught sight of Ma^me Bovary, “ Excuse me," 
he said j “ 1 did not recognise you." 

He thrust the catechism into his pocket, and stopped 
short, balanqjng the heavy vestry key between his two 
fingers. 

The light of the setting sun that fell full upon his face 
paled the lasting of his cassock, shiny at the elboAvs, un¬ 
ravelled at the hem. Giuaso and tobacco stains followed 
along his broad chest the linos of the buthms, and grow 
more numerous the farther they were from bis neckcloth, 
in which the massive folds of his rod chin rested; this was 
dotted with yellow spot'^, that disappeared boiieatli the coarse 
hair of his greyish beard. He had just dined, and was 
breathing noisily. 

“ How are you ? ” he added. 

“Hot well," replied Emma; “I am ilL” 

“ Well, and so am I,” answered the priest. “ These first 
warm days weaken one most remarkably, don't they 1 But, 
after all, we are born to suffer, a.s St. Paul says. But what 
does Monsie 0 ir*Bovary think of it 1 " 

“ He I ”*sho said with a gesture of contempt. 

“What!” replied the good fellow, quite astonished, 

“ doesn’t he prescribe something for you 9" 

“Ah!” said Emma, “it is no eartlily remedy I need.” 

But the cur4 from time to time looked into the church, 
where the kneeling boys were shouldering one another, and 
ttiUnbling over like packs of carda 

“ I should like to know-" she went on. 

“ You look out, Biboudetk" cried the pnest in an angry 
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voice; *'ril warm your eais^ you impl” Then turning to 
Emma. **He’s Boudet the carpenter's son; his parents are 
well ofp; and let him do just as he pleases. Yet he could 
learn quickly if he would, for he is very sharp. And so 
sometimes for a joke I call him iZcboudet (like the road one 
takes to go to Maiomme), and I even say * Mon Biboudet* 
Ha! ha! * Moni Biboudet.' The other day I repealed that 
jest to Monsignor, and he laughed at it; he condescended to 
laugh at it. And how is Monsieur Bovary 9 ” 

She seemed not to hear him. And he went on— 
“Always very ^aisy, no doubt; for he anil I aw cer¬ 
tainly the busiest people in the parish. But he is doctor of 
the body,” he added with a thick laugh, “and I of the soul.” 

She fixed her pleading eyes upon the priest “ Yes,” she 
said, “ you solace all sorrows.” 

“ Ah! don’t talk to me of it, Madame Bovary. Thie 
morning I had to go to Bas-Diauville for a cow that was ill, 
they thought it was under a spelL All their cows, I don’t 

know how it is-But pardon me! Longuemarre and 

Boudet! Bless mo 1 will you leave oiF9” 

And with a bound he ran into the church. 

The boys were just then clustering round the large desk, 
climbing over the precentor's footstool, opening the missal; 
and others on tiptoe were just about to ventuw into the 
confessional. But the priest suddenly distributed a shower 
of cuffs among them. »^eizing them by the ^llars of their 
coats, he lifted them from t^e ground, and deposited them on 
their knees on the stones of the choir, firmly, as if he meant 
planting them there. 

** Yes,” said he, w'hen he wtumed to Emma, unfolding his 
large cotton handkerchief, one comer of which he put be¬ 
tween his teeth, “ farmers are much to be pitied." 

“ Others^ too,” she replied. 

** Assuredly. Town-labourers, for exampla” 

** It is not they- ” 
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** Faidon I Tve there known poor mothers of families, 
Yirtuous women, I assure you, real saints, who wanted even 
bread.” 

<< But those,” replied Emma, and the corners of her mouth 
twitched as she spoke, ** those, Monsieur le Cur^, who have 
bread and have no-” 

** Fire in the winter,” said the priest. * 

** Oh,* what does that matter 1 ” 

** What 1 What does it matter 9 It seems to me that when 
one has firing and food—for, after all-” 

“ My Godi my God ! ” she sighed. 

“Do you feel unwell 9” he asked, approaching her 
anxiously. “It is indigestion, no doubt9 You must get 
home, Madame Bovary; drink a little tea, that will 
strengthen you, or else a glass of fresh water with a little 
moist sugar.” 

“ Why 9 ” And she looked like one awaking from a 
dream. 

“Well, you see, you were putting your hand to your 
forehead. I thought you felt faint.” Then, bethinking 
himself, “But you were asking me something9 What 
was it 9 I really don’t remember.” 

“ I ? I^othing! nothing! ” repeated Emma. * 

And the glance she cast round her slowly fell upon the 
old man in the cassock. They looked at one another face 
to face without speaking. 

“TheUi^Madame Bovary,” he said at last^ “excuse me, 
but duty first, you know; I must look after my good for- 
nothinga The first communion will soon be upon us, and I 
fear we shall be behind after all. So after Ascension Day 
1 keep them r^a an extra hour every Wednesday. Poor 
children! One cannot lead them too soon into the path of 
the Lord, as, moreover, he has himself recommended us to 
do by the mouth of his Divine Son. Good health to you, 
madame; my respects to vour husband.” 
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And he went into the church making a genuilezion f'C 
eoon as he reached the door. 

Emma saw him disappear between the double row of 
forms, walking with heavy tread, his head a little bent over 
his shoulder, and with his two hands half-open behind 
him. 

Then she turned on her heel all of one piece, like a 
statue on a pivot, and went homewards. But the luud voice 
of the priest^ the clear voicee of the boys still reached her 
ears, and went on behind her. 

Are you a Christian ? ” • 

“ Yes, I am a Christian?” 

“ What is a Christian ? ” 

“ He who, being baptized—baptized—baptized- " 

She went up the steps of the staircase holding on to the 
banisters, and when she was in her room threw herself into 
an arm-chair. 

The whitish light of the window-panes fell with soft 
undulations. The furniture in its place seemed to have 
become more immobile, and to lose itself in the shadow as 
in an ocean of darkness. The fire was out^ the clock went 
on ticking, and Emma vaguely marvelled at this calm of all 
things while within heiself was such tumult. But little 
Berthe was there, between the window and the work-table^ 
tottering on her knitted shoes, and trying to come to her 
mother to catch hold of the ends of her apro^-strings. 

Leave me alone,” said the latter, putting her fi^m her with 
her hand. 

The little girl soon came up closer against her knees, and 
leaning on them with her arms, she looked up with her large 
blue eyes, while a small thread of pure saliva dribbled from 
her lips on to the silk apron. 

Leave me alone,” repeated the young woman ^uite ini* 
tably. 

Her face frightened the child, who began to Bcream. 
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"Wlft you leaye me alone 1 ” she said, pushing her 'vith her 
dhow. 

Berthe fell at the foot of the drawers against the brass 
handle, cutting her cheek, which began to bleed, against it. 
Madame Bovaiy sprang to lift her up, broke the bell-rppe, 
called for the servant with all her might, and she was just 
going to curse herself when Charles appeared. It was the 
dinn^hour^ he had come home. 

“ Look, dear! ” said Emma, in a calm voice, the little 
one fell down while she was playing, and has hurt herself.” 

Charles rdkssured her; the cose was not a serious one, and 
he went for some sticking plaster* * 

Madame Bovary did not go downstairs to the dining-room ; 
she wished to remain alone to look after the child. Then 
watching her sleep, the little anxiety she felt gradually wore 
off, and she seemed very stupid to herself, and very good to 
have been so worried just now at so little. Berthe, in fact, 
no longer sobbed. Her breathing now imperceptibly raised 
the cotton covering Big teats lay in the corner of the half- 
closed eyelids, through whose lashes one could see- two pale 
sunken pupils; the plaster stuck on her cheek drew the 
skin obliquely. 

is very strange,” thought Emma, *'how ugly this 
chUd is! ” 

Whdh at eleven o’clock Charles came back from the 
chemist’s shop, whither he had gone after dinner to return 
the lemajnder of the sticking-plaster, he found his wife 
standing by the cradle. 

I assure you it’s nothing,” he said, kissing her on the 
forehead. “ Don’t worry, my poor darling; you will make 
yourself ilL” 

He had stayed a long time at the chemist’s. Although 
he-had not seemed much moved, Homais, nevertheless, had 
exerted himself to buoy him up, to ** keep up his spirits.” 
Then they had talked of the various dangers tliat thi'eaten 
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childhood, of the carelessness of servants. . luibdame Homais 
knew something of it, having still upon her. chest the marks 
left by a basin full of soup that a cook had formerly dropped 
on her pinafore, and her good parents took no end of trouble 
for her. The knives were not sharpened, nor the floors 
waxed; there were iron gratings to the windows and strong 
bars across the fireplace; the little Homais, in spite of their 
spiriu, could not stir without some one watching ^em'; at 
the slightest cold their father stufied them with pectorals; 
and until they were turned four they all, without pity, had to 
wear wadded head-protectors. This, it is true, was a fancy 
of Madame Homais*; hor husband was inwardly afflicted at 
it. Fearing the possible consequences of such compression 
to the intellectual organs, he even went so far as to say to 
her, *‘l>o you want to make Garibs or Botocudos of them?” 

Charles, however, had several times tried to interrupt tlie 
conversation. “ I should like to speak to you,” he had whis¬ 
pered in the clerk*8 ear, who went upstairs in front of him. 

Can he suspect anything ? *’ L4<m asked himself. His 
heart beat, and he racked his brain with surmises. 

At last, Charles, having shut the door, asked him to see 
himself what would be the price at Bouen of a fine daguer¬ 
reotype. It was a sentimental surprise he intended for his 
wife, a delicate attention—his portrait in a frock-coat. But 
he wanted first to know “how much it would be.” The 
inquiries would not put Monsieur lAon out, since ho went to 
town ahnost every week. 

Why? Monsieur Homais suspected some “young man’s 
afiair” at the bottom of it, an intrigue. But he was mis¬ 
taken. IiA)n was after no love-making. He was sadder than 
ever, as Madame Lefrangois saw from the amount of food he 
left on his plate. To find out more about it she questioned 
the tax-collector. Binet answered roughly that he “ wtfs)i*t 
paid by the police.” 

All the same, his companion seemed very strange to him. 
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for L^on often threw himself back in his chair, and stretching 
out his arms, complained vaguely of life. 

** It’s because you don’t take enough recreation,” said the 
collector. 

“ What recreation ? ” ^ 

“ If I were you I’d have a lathe.” 

** But I don’t know how to turn,” answered the clerk. 

** Ah ! that’s true,” said the other, rubbing his chin with 
an air of mingled contempt and satisfaction. 

lAon was weary of loving without any result; moreover, 
he was beginning to feel that depression caused by the repe¬ 
tition of the same kind of life, when no interest inspires and 
no hope sustains it He was so bored with Yonville and the 
Yonvillers, that the sight of certain persons, of certain houses, 
irritated him beyond endurance; and the chemist, good 
fellow though he was, was becoming absolutely unbearable 
to him. Yet the prospect of a new condition of life frightened 
as much as it seduced him. 

This apprehension sooji changed into impatience, and then 
Paris from afar sounded its fanfare of masked balls with 
the laugh of grisettea As he was to finish reading there, 
why not set out at once ? What prevented him 1 And lus 
began making home-preparations; he arranged his occ'tipa- 
tions beforehand. He furnished in his head an apartment. 
He would lead an artist’s life there ! He would take lessons 
on the guitard He would have a dressing-gown, a Basque 
cap, blue*velvet slippers 1 He even already was admiring 
two crossed foils over his chimney-piece, with a death’s-head 
on the guitar above them. 

The difficulty was the consent of his mother; nothing, 
however, seemed more reasonable. Even his employer 
advised him to go to some other chambers where he could 
advance more rapidly. Taking a middle coarse, then, L^n 
looked for some place as second clerk at Bouen ; found none, 
and at last wrote his mother a long letter full of details, in 
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which he set forth the reasons for going to live at Paris im¬ 
mediately. She consented. 

He did not hurry. Every day for a month Hivert carried 
boxes, valises, parcels for him from Yonville to Bouen and 
from Bouen to Yonville ; and when L 6011 had packed up liis 
wardrobe, had his three arm-chairs rcstuifed, bought a stock 
of neckties, in a word, had made more preparations than for 
a voyage round the world, lie put it off from week to week, 
until he received a second letter from his mother urging him 
to leave, since he wanted to pass his examination before the 
vacation. 

When the moment for the farewells had come, Madame 
Homais wept, Justin sobbed; Homais, as a man of nerve, 
concealed liis emotion; he wished to carry his friend’s over¬ 
coat himself as far as the gate of the notary, who was taking 
LAon to Bouen in his carriage. The latter had just time to 
bid farewell to Monsieur Bovary. 

When he reached the head of the stairs he stopped, he was 
so out of breath. On his coming in, Madame Bovary rose 
hurriedly. 

“ It is I again ! ” said Ldon. 

“ I was sure of it! ” 

She bit her lips, and a rush of blood flowing under her 
skin made her red from the roots of her hair to the top of 
her collar. She remained standing, leaning with her shoulder 
against the wainscot. 

“ The doctor is not here 1 ” he went on. 

“ Ho is out.*’ She repeated, “ He is out” 

Then there was silenca They looked one at the other, and 
their thoughts, confounded in the same agony, clung close 
together like two throbbing breasts. 

should like to kiss Berthe,” said lAon. 

Emma went down a few steps and called FdlicitA 

He threw one long look around him that took in the 
walls, the brackets, the fireplace, as if to penetrate every- 
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thing, carry away everything. But she retumed, and the 
servant brought Berthe, who was swinging a windmill roof 
downwards at the end of a string. L^on kissed her several 
times on the neck. 

Good-bye, poor child! good-bye, dear little one! good¬ 
bye I ” 

And he gave her back to her mother. 

“ Tate her away,” she said. 

They remained alone—Madame Bovary, her back turned, 
her face pressed against a window-pane; L6on held his cap 
in his hand, knocking it softly against his thigh. 

‘‘ It is going to rain,” said Emma. 

** 1 have a cloak,” he answered. 

“Ah!” 

She turned round, her chin lowered, her forehead bent 
forward. The light fell on it as on a piece of marble to 
the curve of the eyebrows, without one’s being able to guess 
what Emma was seeing in the horizon or what she was 
thinking within hevsclf. 

“Well, good-bye,” he sighed. 

She raised her head with a quick movement. 

“ Yes, good-bye—go! ” 

They advanced towards each other; he held out his hand; 
she hesitated. 

“ In ^he Englisli fashion, then,” she said, giving her own 
hand wholly ta him, and forcing a laugh. 

lAon felt it between his fingers, and the very essence of 
all his being seemed to pass down into that moist palm. 
Then he opened his hand; their eyes met again, and he 
disappeared. 

When he reached the market-place, he stopped and hid 
behind a pillar to look for the last time at this white house 
with the four green blinds. He thought he saw a shadow 
behind the window in the room; but the curtain, sliding 
along the pole as though no one were touching it, slowly 
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Opened its long oblique folds, that spread out with a single 
movement, and thus hung straight and inotionless as a plaster 
wall. L4on set off running. 

From afar he saw his employer's gig in the road, and by it 
a man in a coarse apron holding the horse. Homais and 
Monsieur Guillaumin were talking. They were waiting for 
him. 

I 

Embrace me,” said the druggist with tears in his eyes. 
“ Here is your coat, my good friend. Mind the cold; take 
care of yourself; look after yourself.” 

“ Come, I/on, jump in,” said the notary. 

Homais bent over the splash-board, and in a voice broken 
by sobs uttered these three sad words— 

“ A pleasant journey! ” 

“ Good-night,” said Monsieur Guillaumin. Give him his 
head.” 

They set out, and Homais went back. 

Madame Bovary had opened her window overlooking tlie 
garden and watched the clouds. They were gathering round 
the sunset on the side of Eouen, and swiftly rolled back 
their black columns, behind which the great rays of the sun 
looked out like the golden arrows of a suspended trophy, while 
the rest of the empty heavens was white as porcelain. But 
a gust of wind bowed the poplars, and suddenly the rain 
fell; it pattered agi^nst the green leaves. Then the sun 
reappeared, the hens clucked, sparrows shook their wings 
in the damp thickets, and the pools of water on the gravel 
as they flowed away carried off the pink flowers of an acacia. 

** Ah t how far off he must be already! ” she thought 

Monsieur Homais, as usual, came at half-past six during 
dinner. 

“ Well,” said he, “ so we’ve sent off our young friend ! ” 

** Bo it seems,” replied the doctor. Then turning on hii 
chair: ** Any news at home 1 ” 
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** Nothing much. Only my wife was a little moved thia 
•ftemoon. You know women — a nothing upsets them, 
especially my wife. And we should be wrong to object to 
that, since their nervous organisation is much more malleable 
than ours.” 

** Poor lAon ! ” said Charles. How will he live at 
Paris Will he get used to it 1 ” 

Madame Bovary sighed. 

Get along ! ” said the chemist, smacking his lips. ** The 
outings at usstaurants, the masked balls, the champagne— 
all that’ll be jolly enough, I assure you.” • 

“ I don’t think he’ll go wrong,” objected Bovary. 

** Nor do I,” said Monsieur Homais quickly; although 
he’ll have to do like the rest for fear of passing for a Jesuit. 
And you don’t know what a life those dogs lead in the Latin 
Quarter with actresses. Besides, students are thought a great 
deal of at Paris. Provided they have a few accomplishments^ 
they are received in the best society ; there are even ladies 
of the Faubourg Saint-Germain who fall in love with them, 
which subsequently furnishes them opportunities for making 
very good matches.” • 

"But,” said the doctor, “1 fear for him that down 
there-” 

Yoji are right,” interrupted the chemist; ** that is the 
reverse of the medal. And one is constantly obliged to keep 
one’s hand iif one’s pocket there. Thus, we will suppose 
you are th. a public garden. An individual presents him* 
self, well dressed, even wearing an order, and whom one 
would take for a diplomatist. He approaches you, he insinu¬ 
ates himself; offers you a pinch of snuff, or picks up your 
hat. Then you become more intimate; he takes you to a 
caf^ invites yon to his country-house, introduces you, be¬ 
tween two drinks, to all sorts of people; and three-fourths 
of t)^e time it’s only to plunder your watch or lead you hato 
some pemioioaB step.” 
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**That is true/’ said Charles; **but I was thinking 
specially of illnesses—of typhoid fever, for example, that 
attacks students from the provinces.” 

Emma shuddered. 

“Because of the change of regimen,” continued the chemist, 
“ and of the perturbation that results therefrom in the whole 
system. And then the water at Paris, don’t you know! 
The dishes at restaurants, all the spiced food, end by heating 
the blood, and are not worth, whatever people may say of 
them, a good soup. For my own part, I have. always pre¬ 
ferred plain living; it is more healthy. So when 1 was 
studying pharmacy at Boueii, 1 boarded in a boarding-house; 
I dined with the professors.” 

And thus ho went on, expounding his opinions generally 
and his personal likings, until Justin came to fetch him for 
a muUud egg that was wanted. 

“ Not a moment’s peace I ” he cried; “ always at it! I 
can’t go out for a minute! liike a jdough-hor.'-e, I have always 
to be moiling and toiling. What drudgery I ” Then, when 
ho was at the door, “ By the way, do you know the news ? ” 

“ What news ? ” 

“ That it is very likely,” Homais went on, raising his eye¬ 
brows and as.suming one of his most serious expressions, 
that the agricultural meeting of the Seine-Inf^rieure will 
be held this year at Yoiiville-l’Abhaye. The rumour, at all 
events, is going the round. This morning the paper alluded 
to it. It would be of the utmoisi importance for our district. 
But we’ll talk it over later on. I can see, thank you; Justin 
has the lantern.” 





VII. 

f F' ^ ^^nima. Every 

JfcjfSJ thing seemed to licr enveloped in a black atiiioh- 
^g jfBl^l phero floating confusedly over tlie exterior of 
things, and sorrow was eiiguliilMid within lier 
soul uith soft shriektj smh as the inter ■wind niakc‘s in 
ruined castles. It was that levorie which ive give to things 
that will not return, tlie lassitude tint seizes ycni after every¬ 
thing done; that jjain, in fine, that tin* inlerruption of every 
wonted movement, the sudden ces-sation of any piolonged 
vibration, brings on. 

As on the return from Yauhyes.sard, wlion Uie (piadrilles 
were running in her head, she Avas full of a gloomy melan¬ 
choly, of a numb despair. E6on reappeared, taller, haiid- 
aoiner, more charming, more vague. Though separated from 
her, he liad not left her; he was there, and the Avails of the 
house seemed to hold his shadow'. She could not detach her 
eyes fiom^tho (arpet Avhero he had Avalkcil, from those empty 
cliairs Avhere he liad sat. The liver htill floAved on, and 
slowly drove its ripples along the '^lijipery banks. They h,id 
often Avalkcd there to the muiniur of the Avaves over the 
moss-covered pebbles. IIoav bright the snu had been ! What 
happy afternoons they had seen alone in the shade at ilic 
end of the gaidcn ! Ho ri'ad aloud, bareheaded, sitting on a 
footstool of dry sticks; the fresh Aviud of the meadow set 
trembling the leaves of the book and the iia&tuiimui'' of the 
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arbour. Ab 1 he was gone, the only charm of her life, the 
only possible hope of joy. Why had she not seized this 
happiness when it came to her ? Why not have kept hold 
of it with both hands, with both knees, when it was about 
to flee from her? And she cursed herself for not having 
loved L^n. She thirsted for his lips. The wish took pos¬ 
session of her to run after and rejoin him, throw herself into 
his arms and say to him, **It is I, I am yours." But 
Lmma recoiled beforehand at the difSculties of tiie enterprise, 
and her desires, increased by regret, became only the more 
acuta 

Henceforth the memory of lAon was the centre of her 
boredom; it burnt there more brightly than the fire travellers 
iiave left on the snow of a Russian steppe. She sprang 
towards him, she pressed against him, she stirred carefully 
the dying embers, sought all around her anything that could 
revive it; and the most distant reminiscences, like the most 
Immediate occasions, what she experienced as well as what 
jie imagined, her voluptuous desires tliat were unsatisfied, 
h«r projects of happiness that crackled m the wind like 
dead boughs, her sterile virtue, her lost hopes, the domestic 
tdte-k-t6te,—she gathered it all up, took everything, and made 
it all serve as fuel for her melancholy. 

The flames, however, subsided, edhor because .the supply 
had exhausted itself, or because it had been piled up too 
much. Love, little by little, was quelled by absence; regret 
stifled beneath habit; and this incendiary lightfthat had 
empurpled her pale sky was overspread and faded by degrees. 
In the supineness of her conscience she even took her re¬ 
pugnance towards her husband for aspirations towards her 
love^ the burning of hate for the warmth of tenderness; 
but as the tempest still raged, and as passion burnt itself 
down to the very cinders, and no help came, no sun rose, 
Ihere was night on all sides, and she was lost in the terrible 
cold that pierced her. 
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Ttiw the evil deyB of Tostes began again. She thought 
herself now far more unhappy; for she had the experience 
of grie^ with the certainty that it would not end. 

A woman who had laid on herself such sacrifices could 
well allow herself certain whims. She bought a gothic prie- 
Dieu, and in a month spent fourteen francs on lemons for 
polish^g her nails; she wrote to Kouen for a blue cashmere 
gown; she chose one of Lheureux’s finest scarves, and woro 
it knotted round her waist over her dressing-gown; and, with 
closed blinds and a book in her hand, she lay stretched out 
on a couch in this garb. 

She often changed her coiffure; she did her hair d la 
Chinoiaet in flowing curls, in plaited coils; she parted it on 
one side and rolled it under like a man’s. 

She wanted to learn Italian; she bought dictionaries, a 
grammar, and a supply of white paper. She tried serious 
reading, history, and philosophy. Sometimes in the night 
Charles woke up with a start, thinking he was being called 
to a patient. ‘‘I’m coming,” ha stammered; and it was 
the noise of a match Emma had struck to relight the lamp. 
But her reading fared like her pieces of embroidery, all of 
which, only just begun, filled her cupboard; she took it up, 
left it, passed on to other books. 

She had attacks in which she could easily have been 
driven to commit any folly. She maintained one day, in 
opposition t8 her husband, that she could drink off a large 
glass o^ brandy, and, as Charles was stupid enough to dare 
her to, she swallowed the brandy to the last drop. 

In spite of her vapourish airs (as the housewives of Yon- 
ville called them), Emma, aU the same, never seemed gay, 
and usually she had at the comers of her mouth that im¬ 
mobile contraction that puckers the faces of old maids, and 
those of men whose ambition has failed. She was pale all 
over, white as a sheet; the skin of her nose was drawn at 
the nostrils, her eyes looked at you vaguely. After dis* 
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covering three grey hairs on her temples, she talked much 
of her old age. 

She often fainted. One day she even spat blood, and, as 
Charles fussed round her showing his anxiety— 

** Bah 1 ” she answered, ** what does it matter 9 ” 

Charles fled to his study and wept there, both his elbows 
on the table, sitting in an arm-chair at his bureau under the 
phrenological head. 

Then he wrote to his mother to beg her to come, and they 
had many long oonsultations together on the subject of 
Emma. 

What should they decide 9 What was to bo done since 
she rejected all medical treatment 9 

“ Do you know what your wife wants 9" replied Madame 
Bovary senior. “ She wants to be forced to occupy herself 
with some manual work. If she were obliged, like so many 
others, to cam her living, she wouldn’t have those vapours, 
that come to her from a lot of ideas she stuffs into her ho.ul, 
and from the idleness in uchich she lives.” 

“ Yet she is always busy,” said Charles. 

Ah ! always busy at what 9 Reading novels, bad books, 
works against religion, and in which they mock at priests in 
speeches taken from Voltaire. But all that leads you far 
astray, my poor child. Any one who has no religion always 
ends by turning out badly.” 

So it was decided to stop Emma reading ithvels. The 
enterprise did not seem easy. The good lady undeitook it 
She was, when she passed through Rouen, to go herself to 
the lending-library and represent that Emma had discon¬ 
tinued her subscription. Would they not have a right to 
apply to the police if the librarian persisted all the same in 
his poisonous trade 9 

The farewells of mother and daughteNn-law were cold. 
During the three weeks that they had been together they had 
not exchanged half-a-dozen words apart from the inquiries 
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and phrases when they met at table and in the evening 
before going to bed. 

Madame Bovary left on a Wednesday, the market-day at 
Tonville. 

The Place since morning had been blocked by a row of 
carts, which, on end and their shafts in the air, spread all 
along the line of houses from the church to the inn. On 
the oiler side there were canvas booths, where cotton checks, 
blankets, and woollen stockings were sold, together with 
harness forjborses, and packets of blue ribbon, whose ends 
buttered in the wind. The coarse hardware was spread out 
on the ground between pyramids of eggs and hampers of 
cheeses, from which sticky straw stuck out. Kear the com- 
Tuachines clucking hens passed their necks through the bars 
of bat cages. The people, crowding in the same place and 
unwilling to move thence, sometimes threatened to smash 
the shop-front of the chemist On Wednesdays his shop 
was never empty, and tlie people pushed in less to buy drugs 
than for consultations, so great was Homais’ reputation in 
the neighbouriug villages. His robust aplomb had fascinated 
the rustics. They considered him a greater doctor than all 
the doctors. 

Emma was leaning out at the window; she was often 
there. The window in the provinces icplacos the theatre and 
the promenade, and she amused herself with watching the 
crowd of boJIts, when she saw a gentleman in a green velvet 
coat. He had on yellow gloves, although he wore heavy 
gaiters; ho was coming towards the doctor’s house, followed 
by a peasant walking with bent head and quite a thoughtful 
air. 

**Can I see the doctor)” he asked Justin, who was talk¬ 
ing on the doorsteps with E^cit4, and, taking him for a 
servant of the house. ** Tell him that Monsieur Bodolphe 
Boulanger of La Huchette is here.” 

It was not from temtoEul vanity that the new arrival 
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added of La Huchetfce ” to his name, but to make himself 
the better knowa La Huchette, in fact^ was an estate near 
Yonville, where he had just bought the ch&teau and two farms 
that he cultivated himself, withoiit, however, troubling very 
much about them. He lived as a bachelor, and was supposed 
to have “ at least fifteen thousand francs a year.” 

Charles came into the room. Monsieur Boulanger intro¬ 
duced his man, who wanted to be bled because he felt a 
tingling all over.” 

“That’ll purge me,” he urged as an objection to all rea¬ 
soning. « 

So Bovary ordered a bandage and a basin, and asked Justin 
to hold it. Then addressing the countryman, already pale— 

“Don’t be afraid, my lad.” 

“ No, no, sir,” said the other; “ get on.” 

And with an air of bravado he held out his great arm. 
At the prick of the lancet the blood spurted out, splashing 
against the looking-glass. 

“ Hold the basin nearer,” exclaimed Charles. 

“ Lor t ” said the peasant, “ one would swear it was a little 
fountain flowing. How red my blood is ! That’s a good 
sign isn’t it 1 ” 

“ Sometimes,” answered the doctor, “ one feels nothing at 
first, and then syncope sets in, and more especially with 
people of strong constitution like this man.” 

At these words the rustic let go the lancet-'case he was 
twisting between his fingera A shudder of his shoulders 
made the chair-back creak. His hat fell off. 

“ I thought as much,” said Bovary, pressing his finger on 
the vein. 

The basin was beginning to tremble in Justin’s hands; his 
knees shook, he turned pale. 

“ Bmma ! Emma 1 ” called Charles. 

With one bound she came down the staircase. 

“ Some vinegar,” he cried. “ 0 dear 1 two at once I ** 
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And in his emotion he could hardly put on the compress. 

** It is nothing,” said Monsieur Boulanger quietly, taking 
Justin in his arms. He seated him on the table with his 
back resting against the wall. 

Madame Bovary began taking off his cravat. The strings 
of his shirt had got into a knot, and she was for some 
minutes moving her light fingers about the young fellow’s 
neck. Then she poured some vinegar on her cambric hand¬ 
kerchief; she moistened his temples with little dabs, and 
then blew upon them softly. The ploughman revived, but 
Justin’s syncope still lasted, and his eyeb ills disappeared in 
their pole sclerotic like blue fiowers in milk. 

« We must hide this from him,” said Charles. 

Madame Bovary took the basin to put it under the table. 
With the movement she made in bending down, her dress 
(it was a summer dress with four flounces, yellow, long in 
the waist and wide in the skirt) spread out around her on 
the flags of the room ; and as Emma, stooping, staggered a 
little as she stretched out her arms, the stuff here and there 
gave with the inflections of her bust. Then she went to 
fetch a bottle of water, and she was melting some pieces of 
sugar when the chemist arrived. The servant had been to 
fetch him in the tumult. Seeing his pupil with his eyes open 
he drew a long breath; then going round him he looked at 
him from head to foot 

“Fool!”«he said, “really a little fool! A fool in four 
letters !• A phlebotomy’s a big affair, isn’t it 1 And a fellow 
who isn’t afraid of anything; a kind of squirrel, just as he is 
who climbs to vertiginous heights to shake down nuts. Oh, 
yes I you just talk to me, boast about yourself! Here’s a fine 
fitness for practising pharmacy later on; for under serious 
circumstances you may be called before the tribunals in 
order to enlighten the minds of the magistrates, and you 
would have to keep your head then, to reason, show yourself 
a man, or else pass for an imbecila” 
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Justin did not answer. The chemist w^t on— 

^'Who asked you to come? You are always pestering 
the doctor and madame. On Wednesday, moreover, your 
presence is indispensable to m& There are now twenty 
people in the shop. I left everything because of the interest 
I take in yoa Come, get along! Sharp 1 Wait for me, 
and keep an eye on the jars.” 

When Justin, ^ho was rearranging his dress, haif gone, 
they talkv.d for a little while about fainting-fits. Madame 
Bovary had never fainted. 

That is extraordmary for a lady,” said Mohsieur Bou¬ 
langer; **but some people are very susceptible. Thus in a 
duel, I have seen a second lose consciousness at the mere 
sound of the loading of pistols.” 

“For my part,” said the chemist, “the sight of other 
people’s blood doesn’t affect me at all, but the mere thought 
of my own flowing would make me faint, if I reflected upon 
it too much.” 

Monsieur Boulanger, however, dismissed his servant, ad¬ 
vising him to calm himself, since his fancy was over. 

“ Tt procured me the advantage of making your acquaint¬ 
ance,” he added, and he looked at Emma as he said this. 
Then he put throe francs on the corner of the table, bowed 
negligently, and went out. 

He was soon on the other side of the river (this was his 
way back to La Huchette), and Emma saw him indbhe meadow, 
walking under the poplars, slackening his pace ]^w and 
then as one who reflects. 

“ She is very pretty,” he said to himself; “ she is very 
pretty, this doctor’s wife. Fine teeth, black eyes, a dainty 
foot, a figure like a Parisienne’s. Where the devil does she 
come from ? Wherever did this fat fellow pick her up ? ” 

Monsieur Kodolphe Boulanger was thirty-four; he was 
of brutal temperament and intelligent perspicacity, having 
moreover, had much to do with women, and knowing them 
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weU.* Thia one had seemed pretty to him; so he was 
thinking about her and her husband. 

think he is very stupid. She is tired of him, no 
doubt He has dirty nails, and hasn’t shaved for three days. 
While he is trotting after his patients, she sits there botch¬ 
ing socks. And she gets bored ! She would like to live in 
town and dance polkas every evening. Poor little woman ! 
She ia*gaping after love like a carp after water on a kitchen- 
table. With three woids of gallantry she’d adore one. Pm 
sure of it. She’d be tender, charming ! Yes; but how get 
rid of her afterwards 1 ” 

Then the difficulties of love-making seen in the distance 
made him by contrast think of his mistress. She was an 
actress at Bouen, whom ho kept; and when he had pondered 
over this image, with which, even in remembrance, he was 
satiated— 

“ Ah! Madame Bovary,” he thought, “ is much prettier, 
especially fiesher. Virginie is decidedly b(‘giuning to grow 
fat. She is so iiiiikiii with her pleasures; and, besides, 
she has a mania for prawns.” 

The fields were emptj^, and around him Eodolphe only 
heard the regular beating of the grass striking against his 
boots, with the cry of the grasshopper hidden at a distance 
among the oats. He again saw Emma in her room, dressed 
as he had seen her, and he undressed her. 

“ Oh, I will have her,” he cried, striking a blow with his 
stick at ^ clod in front of him. And he at once began to 
consider the political part of the enterprise. He asked him¬ 
self— 

** Where shall we meetf By what means f We shall 
always be having the brat on our hands, and the servant, 
the neighbours, the husband, aU sorts of worries. Pshaw 1 
one would lose too much time over it.” 

Then he resumed, ** She really has eyes that pierce one’s 
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heart like a gimlet. And that pale complexion t I adore 
pale women I ” 

When he reached the top of the Azgueil hills he had made 
up his mind. It’s only finding the oppoitunitiea Well, I 
will call in now and then. I’ll send them venison, poultry; 
I’ll have myself bled, if need be. We shall become friends; 
I’ll invite them to my place. By Jove 1 ” added he, “ there’s 
the agricultural show coming on. She’ll be there. I shall 
see her. We’ll begin boldly, for that’s tiie surest way.” 



vm. 


T 'Infrt it cnino, tha f.imonfl-npfricultural show. On 
tlio moniiiig of tlio soloinnity all the iiitahi- 
huiis at their <1ooih woi*e ihatling over the pre- 
])arationp. The ]^(*diinciit of the towiihall hail 
been liuug with gsirlaiids of ivy; a tent had hotfn elected 
in a meadow for the haminct; and in the middle of the. 
Place, in front of the clinreh, a kind of bondianlo was 
to announce the arrival of the prefect and tlie names of the 
successful farmers who had obtained prizes. The National 
Guard of Puchy (there was none at Yonville) had come to 
join the corps of firemen, of whom liinet was captain. On 
that day ho wore a collar even higher than usual; and, 
tightly buttoned in his tunic, his figure was so stiff and 
motionless that the whole vitsd portion of his jicrsoii seemed 
to have'descended into his legs, which rose in a- Ciidencc of 
set stops witl> a singlS movement. As there was some 
rivalry between the tax-collector and the colonel, both, to 
show off their talents, drilled their men separately. One 
saw the red epaulettes and the black breastplates pass and 
repass alternately; there was no end to it, and it constantly 
begun again. There had never been such a display of pomp. 
Several citizens had wa'sliod down their housed the ovcuiiig 
before; tricoloured flags hung from half-open windows; all 
the public-houses were full; and in the lovely weather the 
starched caps, the golden crosses, and th<‘ eolourad ncckcr- 
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c^efs seemed/whitor than snow, shone in the snni (md 
relieved with theii motley colours the sombre monotgny ol 
the frock-coats and blue smocks The neighl^puring farmers* 
wives, when they got off their horses, pulled out a long pin 
that fastened round them their dresses, turned \p for fear 
of mud Pand the husbands, on the contraiy, in order to save 
their hats, kept their handkerchiefs round them, holding one 
corner between thoir teeth. 

The erdwd came into the main street from both ends of 
the village. People poured in from the lanes, the alleys, the 
houses ‘j and from lime to time one heard knockers banging 
against doors closing behind women with their gloves, who 
were going out to see the f6te What was most admired 
wore tw(iIong lahi])-stand8 covered with lanterns, that flanked 
a platform on which the authorities were to sit. Besides 
this there were against the four columns of tlie townhall 
four kinds of poles, each bearing a small standard of greeni^ 
cloth, embellished with inscriptions in gold letters. On one 
was written, “ To Commerce;" on the other, “ To Agricul¬ 
ture ," on the third, “ To Industry; ” and on the fourth, ** To 
the Fine Arts " 

But tlie^ jubilation that brightened all faces seemed to 
<larkeu that of Madame I^efran^ois, the innkeeper. Stand¬ 
ing on her'kitchen-steps she muttered to herself, “What 
rubbish! what rubbish! With t^eir canvas booth!. Do 
they think the prefect will be glad to dine down there 
under a tent like a gipsy ? They call all this fussing doipg 
good to the place ' Then it wasn’t worth while sending to 
Neufch&tel for the keeper of a cookshop I And for whom t 
For cowheids l tstterdomahons I ” 

The druggist was passing He had on a frock^Qoat^ nsf!m 
keen trousers, beaver shoes, and, for a wonder, a hat ivlth 
a low ^wn. 

“ Your servant 1 •Excuse roe, I am in a hurry*” And as 
tlie fat widow asked where he was 
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It Mems odd to you, doesn’t it, J who am always mora 
eoopad up in luy laboratory than the man’s rat in his 
aheese.^ 

lYhat chaese 1 ” asked the landlady; 

** Oh, ndthing 1 nothing 1 ” Homais eontinued. ** 1 merely 
wished to convey to yon, Madame Lefran 9 ois, that I usually 
live at home like a leduse. To-day, however, considering the 

circumstancei^ it is necessary- ** 

** Oh, you’re going down there ! ” she said contemptuously. 

Yes, I am going,” replied the druggist, astonished. 

I not a mem\>er of the consulting commission f ” 

M&re Lofrangois looked at him for a few moment^ and 
ended by saying with a smile— 

** That’s another pair of shoes I But What does agricul¬ 
ture matter to you ? Bo you understand anything about it f ” 
” Certainly 1 understand it, since I am a druggist,—that 
is to say, a chemist. And the object of chomistrj’, Madame 
Lefrangois, being the knowledge of the reciprocal and mole¬ 
cular action of all natural bodies, it follows that agricultuie 
is comprised within its domain. And, in fact, the composi¬ 
tion of the manure, the fermentation of liquids, the analyses 
of gases, and the influence of miasmata, what, I ask you, is 
all this, if it isn’t chemistry, pure and simple f ” 

The landlady did not answer. Homais went on— 

“Do you think tha| to he an agriculturist* it is neces¬ 
sary to have* tilled the earth er fattened fowls oneself I 
It is necessary rather to know the composition of the 
si^tances in question—the geological strata, the atmos¬ 
pheric actions, the quality of the soil, the mineral^ the 
wat^ns, the density of the differont bodies, their capillarity, 
apd what not And one must be master of all the priu- 
(flplea of hygiene in order to direct, ciiticise the construo- 
0on of buildings, the feeding of animals, the diet of the 
domestics. And, moreover, Madame Lefiangoia, one must 
know botany, be able to distinguish between plaabt ^ou 
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ondeistand, which ore the'wholesome and those thal are 
deleterious, which are unproductive and which nutritive, if 
it is well to pull them up here and re-sow them there, to 
^ propagate some, destroy others ; in brief, one must keep pace 
with science by means of pamphlets and public papers, be 
always on the alert to find out improvements.” 

The landlady never took her eyes off the Cafd Fran 9 ais,” 
and the ehomist w’ent on— 

“ Would to God our agriculturists were chemists, or that 
at least they would pay more attention to the counsels of^ 
science. Thus lately I myself wrote a considerable tract, 
a memoir of over seventy-two pages, entitled, 'Cider, its 
Manufacture and its Effects, together with some New Rcfico- 
tions on this Subject,’ that I sent to the Agricultural Society 
of Bouen, and which even procured me the honour of being 
received among its members—Section, Agriculture; Class, 
Pomological. Well, if my work had been given to the 

public-” But the druggist stopped, Madame Lefran 9 ois 

seemed so preoccupied. 

" Just look at them! ” she said. “ It’s past comprehen¬ 
sion ! Such a cookshop as that! ” And with a shrug of the 
shoulders that stretched out over her breast the stitches of 
her knitted bodice, she pointed with both hands at her 
rival’s inn, whence songs were heard issuing. "Well, it 
won’t last long,” she added; “it’ll be .over before a week.” 

Homais drew back with stupefaction. She came down 
three steps and whispered in his ear— « 

“ What! you didn’t know it 1 There’ll be an executfou 
in next week. It’s Lheureux who is selling him up; he has 
killed him with bills.” 

“ What a terrible catastrophe! ” cried the druggist, who 
always found expressions in harmony with all .imaginable 
ou'ciimstances. 

Then the landlady began telling him this story, that she 
had heard from Theodore, Monsieur Guillaumin’s servant, 
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and' although detested Tellier, she hlamed Lheureux. 
He was ** a wheedler, a sneak.” 

** There! ” she said. ** Look at him! he is in the mar¬ 
ket; he is bowing to Madame Bovary, who’s got on a green% 
bonnet. Why, she’s taking Monsieur Boulanger’s arm.” 

” Madame Bovary ! ” exclaimed Homais. “ I must go at 
once ^d pay her my respects. Perhaps she’d be very glad 
to have a seat in the enclosure under the peristyle.” And, 
without heeding Madame Lefran^ois, who was calling him 
back to tell him more about it, the druggist walked ofi 
rapidly wit£ a smile on his lips, with straight knees, bowing 
copiously to right and loft, and taking up much room with 
the large tails of his frock-coat that fluttered behind him in 
the wind. 

Rodolphe having caught sight of him from afar, hurried 
OU) but Madame Bovary lost her breath; so he walked moie 
slowly, and, smiling at her, said in a rough tone— 

“ It’s only to got away from that fat fellow, you know, 
the druggist.” She pressed his elbow. 

What’s the meaning of that ’I ” he asked himself. And 
ho looked at her out of the corner of his eyes. 

Her profile was so calm that one could guess nothing from 
it. It stood out in the light from the oval of her bonnet, 
with pale ribbons on it like the leaves of reeds. Her 
eyes with theii long curved lashes looked straight before 
her, and though wide open, they seemed slightly puckered 
by the eheek-bones, because of the blood pulsing gently 
under the delicate skin. A pink line ran along the partition 
between her nostrils. Her head was bent upon her shoulder, 
and the pearl tips of her white teeth were seen between her 
.lips. 

** Ib she making fun of me ? ” thought Kodolphe. 

Emma’s gesture, however, had only been meant for a 
warning; for Monsieur Lheureux was accompanying them, 
and spoke now apd again as if to enter into the conversation 
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**WhtA a enpetb day t Bi^body is W) TtiH iHnd U 
east 

And neither Madame Bovaiy nor Bodolphe answered him, 
whilst at the slightest movement made by them he drew 
near, saying, “ I beg yonr pardon 1 '* and raised his hat 

When they reached the farrier’s honse, instead oi foliowing 
the road up to the fence, BodolpHe suddenly turned down a 
path, dn^ing with hipi Madame Bovaiy. He called out^ 
.‘’Qood’ evening, Monsieur Lheureuxf See you again 
presently.” 

** How you got iid of him 1 ” she said, laughing. 

** Why,” he wont on, ** allow oneself to be intruded upon 
by others ? And as to day I have the happiness of being 
with you-" 

Emma blushed. He did not finish hit sentence. Then 
he talked of the fine weather and of the pleasure of walking 
on the grass. A few daisies had sprang up again. 

Here are some pretty Easter daisies,”he said, “and enough 
of them to famish orades to all the amorous, maids m the 
placo.” He adderk “Shall I pick some? What do you think?” 

“ Are you in love ? ” she asked, coughing a littde,, 

“ H’m, h’m' who knows ? ” answered Bodolphe. 

The meadow began to fill, and the housewives I^tled you<^ 
with their great umbrellas, their baskets, and their babieflk '* 


One had often to get out of the way of a long file of coimtiy 
folk, servant-maids with blue stocking)^ flat^shoes^ sflver * 
tings, and who smalt of milk when one passed close to theim / 


Ttiey walked alonij{;4bolding One anothe^r^by the hand, sn.d^< 
thus they spread oVet the Wh& field 
ttees to the banquet ienk Bul this was examina^ianv 
' fatmam One otj^ 
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lambd batting; Ihe cows, «n IkAeas fold^ In, 
Tram Biratttbing their beUies on the graes, slowly chewing the 
cud, and blinking their heavy eyelids at the gnats that buzzed 
round them. Ploughmen with bare arms werelioldmg by the 
hal^ prancing stallions tliat neighed with dilated nostrils 
looking towards the mares. These stood quietly, stretching 
out thq|r heads and flowing manes, while their foals rested m 
.their shadow, or now and then came and sucked them. 4ud 
above the long undulatiott of these crowded animab one saw 
some white pane rising in the wind like a wave, or some 
sharp horns sticking out, and the heads of men runnfng«about 
Apart, outside the enclosure, a hundred paces off, was a 
bige black bull, muzzled, with an iron ring m its nostrib, 
and who moved no more than if he had been m bronze. A 
child in rags was holduig him by a rope. 

Between the two lines the committee>mon weie walking 
with heavy steps, examining each animal, then consulting 
one another in a low voice. One who seemed of more im¬ 


portance now and then took notes in a hook as he ualked 
along. Thb was the piesident of the jury, Monsieur Doro* 
zerays de la Fanville As soon as he lecognised Bodolphe 
he came forward quickly, and smiling amiably, said— 

** What t Monsieur J^tdanger, you aro deserting us * 
Bodo]phe protested that he was just coming But when 
the president had disappeared— 

**Mafoi/**'*86id.h% shall not go. Your company b 
be£i«r thafl his.’’ 

^ whib poking fun at the show, Bodolphe, to move 
IkxMtl more easily, showed the gendaime hb blue card, end 


K stopped mow and then in front of some '^e beast, 
Idi 2d^me Bovaty did'noli at all admire. He noticed 
and began jee^g at the Yonville ladjes and thetr*; 
*4bsn he apemM loAr the neg}i|{QhHse df hb own.' 
tilEst * 

£ ^ the levebtioflL an 
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eccenferic existence, of the perturbations of sentiment^ the 
tyrannies of art, and always a certain contempt for social 
convention^ that seduces or exasperates them. Thus his 
cambric shirt with plaited cufifs was blown out by the ^vind 
in the opening of his waistcoat of grey ticking, and his 
broad-striped trousers disclosed at the ankle nankeen boots 
with patent leather gaiters. These were so polish'^d that 
the^’ reflected the grass. He trampled on horses’ dung with 
them, one hand in the pocket of his jacket and his straw hat 
on one side. , 

“Besides,” added he, “ when one lives in the country- ” 

“ It’s waste of time,” said Emma. 

“ That is true,” replied Rodolphe. “ To think that not 
one of these people is capable of understanding even the cut 
of a coat! ” 

Then they talked about provincial mediocrity, of the lives 
it crushed, the illusions lost them 

“ And I too,” said Rodolphe, “ am diifting into depression.” 
“ You! ” she said in astonishment; “ I thought you very 
light-hearted.” 

“ Ah < yes. I seem so, because in the midst of the world 
1 know how to wear the mask of a scoffer upon my face; 
and yet, how many a time at the sight of a cemetery by 
moonlight Save I not asked myself whether it were not 
bettoL to join those sleeping there ! ” 

“ Oh ! and your fiiends 1 ” she said “ Y($u do not think 
of them.” ‘ 

“ My friends! What friends) Have I any 1 Wlio cores 
for me 1 ” And ho accompanied the last woids with a kind 
of whistling of the lips. 

But they wore obliged to separate from each other because 
of a great pile of cbaiie that a man was carrying behind them. 
He wAs so overladen with them that one could only^see the 
tips of his wooden shoes and the ends of his two outcrtiretdied 
enns. It was Lestiboudois, the gravedigger, who was carry- 
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ing the ehuioh chaits about amongst the peof^e^ Alive to 
all that concerned his inteiestSi he had hit upon this means 
of turning the show to account; and his idea was succeed¬ 
ing, for he no longer knew which way to turn. In fact, the 
villagers, who were hot, quarrelled for these seats, whose 
straw smelt of incense, and they lent against the thick backs^ 
stainqd with the wax of candles, with a certain veneration. 

Madame Bovary again took Bodolphe’s arm'; he went on 
as if speaking to himself— 

“ Tes, 1 have missed ao many things. Always alone! Ah 1 
if I had some aim in life, if I had met some love, if I had 
found some one 1 Oh, how I would have spent all the energy 
of which I am capable, surmounted everything, overcome 
everything 1 ” 

Yet it seems to me,” said Emma, ** that you are not to 
be pitied,” 

“ Ah! you think so 1 ” said Bodolphe. 

“For, after all,” she went on, “you are free-” she 

hesitated, “rich-” 

“Do not mock me,” he replied. 

And she protested that she was not mocking .him, whon- 
tho report of a cannon resounded. Immediately all began 
hustling one another pell-mell towards the village. 

It \yas a false alarm. The prefect seemed not to be coming, 
and the members of the jury felt much embarrassed, not 
knowing if they ought to begin the meeting or still wait 

At last at the end of the Place* a large hired landau ap¬ 
peared, drawn by two thin horses, whom a coachman in a 
white hat was whipping lustily. Binet had only just time 
to shout, “ Present arms! ” and the colonel to imitate him. 
All'ran towards the enclosure; every one pushed forward. 
A few even forgot their collars; but the equipage of the 
prefect seemed to anticipate the crowd, and the two yoked 
jades, trapesing in their harness, came up at a little trot in 
front of the peristyle of the townhall at tiie very moment when 
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& KftttolUkt Otiotd and tEdmen de^doyed, beating'^ct^a atMi 

marking tiiim. 

** Present I ** shouted Binet 

**Halt!” shouted the colonel. “lioft abont^ march.” 

And after piesrating arms, during which the dang of tiie 
hand, letting loose, rang out like a brass kettle loUmg downr 
stairs, all the guns were lowered. Then was seen stuping 
down from tbs carriage a gentleman in a short coat* with 
silver braiding, with bald brow, and wearing a tuft of bail? 
at the back of his head, of a sallow complexion and the 
moat benign appeuhmce. His eyes, veiy huge and oovered 
heavy lids, were half-closod to look at the crowd, while 
nt the same time he raised his sharp nose, and forced a smile 
upon his sunken mouth. He recognised the mayor by his 
scarf, and explained to him that the prefect was not able to 
come. He himself ,was a councillor at the prefecture ; then 
he added a few apologies Monsieur Tuvache answered 
them with compliments; the other confesbed himself ner¬ 
vous ; and they remained thus, face to face, their foieheads 
almost touching, with the members of the jury all round, 
Ahe municipal council, the notable personages, the National 
Guard and the crowd. The councillor prei^ing his little 
oneiked hat to his breast repeated hid bows, while TuvacSio, 
bmit like a bow, also smiled, stammered, tried to say^some* 
thing, protested bis devotion to the monarchy and the honour 
that was being done to Tonville.. * 

Hippolyto, &e groom fA>m the inn, took the head of die 
from the coachman, and, limping along with his club* 
feot^ led them to the does of the ** liond’Qr,” where annu&eg 
of ]|| 08 anfs collected to look at the carriage. The drum 
beol^ tjie howii^ thundered, and the gentlemen one by^e^ 
moouM the ^tfopi, where they eat down In red t^tre^^U 

that )u4 beea l^t by 
led^d 

amilbwhat thd poiotmof sweet oident. 
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* and tiiflir |»6% wiiakan emerged frem stiff co]&)^ kept Dp 
white cravats with broad bows. All the waistcoats were 
of velvety double-breasted; all the watches had, at the end 
of a long nbbon, an oval cornelian seal; every one rested his, 
two hands on his thighs, carefully stretching the stnde of 
, their'tronsers, whose unspunged glossy cloth shone more 
bxQhantly than the leailier of his heavy boots. 

fChd ladies of the company stood at the back under the 
vestibule between the pillars, while the common herd was 
opposite, standing up or sitting on chairs As a matter *of 
fact^ L^S^iboudois had brought thither fdl those thht ^e liad 
moved from the field, and he even kept running back every 
minute to fetch otheis from the church. He caused such 
confusion with ^his piece of business that one had great diffi 
oulty in gettmg to the small steps of the platform. 

** I^thmk,” said Monsieur Lheureux to the chemist who 
was pussiug to his" place, ** that tliey ought to have put up 
two \ronetian masts with something lathei severe and nch 
for ornaments, it would have been a very pretty effect ” 

** To he sure,” replied Homais, “ but what can } ou ex¬ 
pect? The mayor took everything on his own shoulders. 
He hasn’t much taste. Poor Tuvache i and he is even com¬ 
pletely destitute of what is called the genius of ari” 
Bodolphe, meanwhile, with Madame Bovary, had gone up 
to the first floor of the townhall, to the ** council TOom>” 
and, as it wa^ empty, he declared that they could eigoy the 
sight there more comfoitably. He fetched three stools from 
(’the^uud table under the bust of the monarch, and having • 
them to one of the wmdows, they sat down by each 

other. 

There was commotion on the platformi long whisperings, 
Mu^parieying. At bust the councillor got up They knew 
his name^was Bieuvain, and ^3EOWd the 

W henf over them to'see better, Im bsgaasw 
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** (Gentlemen! May I be permitted first of all (before 

addressing you on the object of our meeting to-day, and this 
sentiment will, I am sure, be shared by you all), may 1 be 
.permitted, I say, to pay a tribute to the higher administro-* 
tion, to the government^ to the monarch, gentlemen, our 
sovereign, to that beloved king, to whom no branch of public 
or private prosperity is a matter of indifference, and who 
directs with a hand at once so firm and wise the chariot of 
the state amid the incessant perils of a stormy sea, know¬ 
ing, moreover, how to make peace respected as well as war, 
industry, commer\:e, agricnlture, and the fine artik” 

“ I ought,” said Bodolphe, ** to get back a little further.” 

“ Why I ” said Emma. 

But at this moment the voice of the councillor rose to an 
extraordinary pitch. He declaimed— 

This la no longer the time, gentlemen, when civil discord 
ensanguined our public places, when the landlord, the business¬ 
man, the working-man himself, falling asleep at nighty lying 
down to peaceful sleep, trembled lest he should be awakened 
suddenly by the noise of incendiary tocsins, when the most 
subversive doctrines audaciously sapped foundations.” 

• 

“ WdU, some one down there might see me,” Bodolphe 
resumed, “ then I should have to in/ont excilSes for a fort¬ 
night ; and with my bad reputation-” » 

Oh, you are slandering yourself,” said Emma* 

“ Ho I It is dreadful, I assure you.” 

g 

** But) gentlemen,” continued the councillor, **if, banishing 
from my memory the remembrance of these sad picture^ 

I carry my eyes back to the actual situation of our dear 
country, what do I see there) Everywhere commeice 
and the orta are flourisHing; everywhere new means of 
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coxiimnnioatioD, like so many new arteries in the body of the^ 
state, establish within it new relations. Our great indud-* 
trial centres have recovered all their activity; religion, more 
consolidated, smiles in aU hearts; our ports are full, con¬ 
fidence is bom again, and France breathes once more ! ** 

** Besides,” added Bodolphe, ** perhaps from the world’s 
point of view they are right.” 

“ How so ? ” she asked. 

“ What 1 ” said he. “ Do you not know that there are souls 
constantly tormented ? They need by turns to dream and to 
act, the purest passions and the most turbulent joys, and thus 
they fling themselves into all sorts of fantasies, of follies” 

Then she looked at him as one looks at a traveller who 
has voyaged over strange lands, and went on— 

“We have not even this distraction, we poor women ! ” 

“ A sad distraction, for happiness isn’t found in it” 

But is it ever found i ” she asked. 

“ Yes; one day it comes,” he answered. 

“ And this is what you have understood*” said the coun¬ 
cillor. “ You, farmers, agricultural labourers 1 you pacific 
pioneers of a work that belongs wholly to civilisation! you, 
men of progress and morality, you have understood, I say, 
that political storms are even more redoubtable that atmos¬ 
pheric disturbances! ” 

I 

“ It comes one day,” repeated Bodolphe, “one day suddenly, 
and when one is despairing of it. Then the horizon expands; 
it is as if a voice cried, * It is here! ’ You feel the need of 
confiding the whole of your life, of giving everything, sacri¬ 
ficing everything to this being. There is no need' for explana¬ 
tions ; they understand one another. They have seen each 
otlicr in dreams ! ” (And he looked at her.) “ In fine, here 
it is, this treasure so sought after, heie before you. It glitters^ . 
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^ 0a8hv; yet onelstill doubts^ erne does not believe i|; omi 
remains dazzled, as if one went ont from darkness into 
Ught.'* 

And as be ended Bodolpbe suited the action to tbe’woni 
«He passed bis hand over bis face, like a man seized with 
giddiness. Then he let it fall on Emma*a She took hers 
away. ^ 

** And who would be surprised at it» gentlemen ? He only 
who was so blind, so plunged (1 do not fear to say it), $o 
plunged in the prejudices of another age as still to misundeiv 
stand the spirit of agricultural populations Where, indeed, 
is to he found more patriotism than in the coiyitry, greater 
devotion to the public welfare, more intelligence, in a woxdf 
And, gentlemen, I do not mean that superficial intelligence, 
vain ornament of idle minds, but rather tliat profound and 
balanced intelligence that applies itself above all else to use*^ 
ful objects, thus contributing to tlie good of all, to the com¬ 
mon amdioiation and to the support of the stat^ boxlirol 
respect for law and the practice of duty-” 

Ah ! again ! ” said Bodolphe ** Always * duty.’ I am 
sick of the word. They are a lot of old blockheads in fian- 
nel vests and of old women with foot-warmers and rosaries 
who coibtantly drone into our earn * Duty, duty! ’ Ah t by 
Jove ! one’s duty is to fool what is great, cheiish the boau- 
tiful, and not accept ail the conventions of society with the 
ignominy that it imposes upon us” ^ 

‘'Yet—yet-objected Madame Bovary. 

“Ho, no 1 Why cry out against the'passionst Are tb^ 
not the one beautiful thing on the earth, the source of hordM 
ism^ of ontriuriasm, of poetry, music, the arts, of everythilii^ 
inHVfoidr’ } - 

“ But one must,” said Emma, “ to some extent bow to tbs 
opinion of the world and accept its mond cods” 
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I but tberQ are two," he replied. **The Ibe/ 
eepyentional, that of meu, that whioh oonstantlj change^ 
that hxays out so loudly, that makes such a commotion hmie 
below, of the earth earthy, like the mass of imbeciles you 
see down there. But the pther, the eternal, that is about 
us and above, like the landscape that surrounds us, and the 
blue heavens that give us light” * 

Monsieur Lieuvain had just wiped his mouth with a 

podcet’handkerchief He continued— 

» 

^ A - 

** And wiiat should I do here, gentlemen, pointing out to 
you the uses of agriculture 1 Who supplies our wantsi who 
provides our means of subsistence ? Is it not the agricul¬ 
turist Y The agriculturist, gentlemen, who, sowing with 
laborious hand the fertile furrows of the country, brings' 
forth the com, which, being ground, is made into a powder 
by means of mgeiiious machinery, comes out thence under the 
name of flour, and from there, transported to our cities, is 
soon delivered at the baker’s, who makes it into food for poor 
and rich alike. Again, is it not the agnculturist who fat¬ 
tens, for OUT clothes, his abundant flocks in the pastures 1 
For how should we clothe ourselves, how nourish ourselves, 
without the agriculturist Y And, gentlemen, is it even 
necessary to. go so far*for egcamplesY Who has not fre¬ 
quently reflected on all the mommitoua things that we get 
out of that Aodest animal, the ornament of pouliry-yaidi^ 
that provides us at*once with a soft pillow for our bed, with 
succulent flesh for our tables, and eggs Y But I should never 
end if 1 were to enumerate one after the other all the diffe- 
rant products which the earth, well cultivated, like a generous 
mother, lavishes upon her children. Here' it is the vine, else 
where the a^ple-tiee for mder, there colza, farther on cheeses 
and flax. Gentlemen, let us not forget flax, which has made 
such great strides of late years, and to which I will monr 
particularly call your attention.” 
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He had no need to call it, for all the mouths of the multi- 
tude were wide open, as if to drink in his words. Tuvache 
by his side listened to him with staring eyes. Monsieur 
Derozerays from time to time softly closed his eyelids, and 
farther on the chemist, with his son Napoldon between his 
knees, put his hand behind his ear in order not to lose a 
syllable. The chins of the other members of the jury went 
slowly up and down in their waistcoats in sign of approval. 
The firemen at the foot of the platform rested on their 
bayonets; and Binet, motionless, stood with out-turned elbows, 
the point of his '^abre in the air. Perhaps he could bear, but 
certainly he could sec nothing, because of the visor of his 
helmet, that fell down on his nose. His lieutenant, the 
youngest son of Monsieur Tuvache, had a bigger one, for his 
was enormous, and shook on his head, and from it an end of 
his cotton scarf peeped out lie smiled beneath it with a 
perfectly infantine sweetness, and his pale little face, whence 
drops were running, wore an expression of enjoyment and 
sleepiness. 

The square as far as the houses was crowded with people. 
One saw folk leaning on their elbows at all the windows, 
others standing at doors, and Justin, in front of the chemist's 
shop, seemed quite transfixed by the sight of what he was 
looking at In spite of the silence Monsieur Lieuvain’s voice 
was lost in the air.. It reachM you in fragments of phrases, 
and interrupted here and there by the creaking of chairs in 
the crowd; then you suddenly heard the long bellowing of an 
ox, or else the bleating of the lambs, who answered one 
another at street comers. In fact, the cowherds and shep¬ 
herds had driven their beasts thus far, and these lowed from 
time to time, while with their tongue.s they tore down some 
scrap of foliage that hung above their mouths. 

Budolphe had drawn nearer to Emma, and said to he<;*-* 
in a low voice, speaking rapidly— 

“ Does not this conspiracy of the world revolt you 9 Is 
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thoie a singlo sentiment it does not condemn 1 The noblest 
instincts, the purest sympathies are persecuted, slandered; 
and if at length two poor souls do meet, all is so organised 
that they cannot blend together. Yet they will make the 
attempt; they will flutter their wings; they will call upon 
each other. Oh! no matter. Sooner or later, iu six months, 
ten years, they will come together, will love; for fate has 
decreed it, and they are bom one for the other.” 

His anna were folded across his knees, and thus lifting his 
face towards Emma, close by her, he looked flxodly at her. 
She noticed m his eyes small golden lines radiating from 
black pupils; she even smelt the perfume of the pomade 
that made his hair glossy. Then a faintness came over her; 
she recalled the Viscount who had waltzed with her at 
Vaubyessard, and his beard exhaled like this hair an odour of 
vanilla and citron, and mechanically she half-closed her eyes 
the better to breathe it in. But in making this movement, 
as she leant back in her chair, she saw in the distance, right on 
the line of the horizon, the old diligence the “HiroiidAlle," 
that was slowly descending the hill of Leux, dragging after 
it a long trail of dust. It was in this yellow carriage that 
L4on had so often come back to her, and by this route down 
there that he had gone for ever. She fancied she saw him 
opposite at his window; then all grew confused; clouds 
gathereef; it seemed to her that she was again turning in 
the waltz unde* the light of the lustres on the arm of the * 
Viscount, And that L^on was not far away, that he was 
coming; and yet all the time she was conscious of the scent 
of Bodolphe's head by her side. This sweetness of sensation 
pierced through her old desires, and these, like grains of sand 
under a gust of wind, eddied to and fro in the subtle breath 
of the perfume which suffused her soul. She opened wide 
her nostrils several times to drink in the freshness of the 
ivy round the capitals. She took off her gloves, she wiped 
her hands, then fanned her face with her handkerchief, while 

L 
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aihwRrt the throbbing of her temples she heard the murmur 
of the crowd and the yoice of the councillor intoning his 
phrases. He said— 

Continue, persevere; listen neither to the suggestioDs of 
routine, nor to the over-hasty councils of a rash empiricism. 
Apply yourselves, above all, to the amelioration of the soil, 
to good manures, to the development of the equine, bovine, 
ovine^ and porcine races. Let these shows be to you pacific 
arenas, where the victor in leaving it will hold forth a hand 
to the vanquished, and will fraternise with him in the hope 
of better success. And you, aged servants, humble domes¬ 
tics, whose hard labour no Government up to this day has 
token into consideration, come hither to receive the reward 
of your silent virtues, and be assured that the state hence¬ 
forward has its eye upon you; that it encourages you, protects 
you; that it will accede to your just demands, and alleviate 
as much as in it lies the burden of your painful sacrifices.” 

* 

Monsieur lieuvain then sat down; Monsieur Berozerays 
got up, beginning another speech. His Avas not perhaps so 
florid as that of the councillor, but it recommended itself 
by a more direct style, that is to say, by more special know¬ 
ledge and more elevated considerations. Thus the praise 
of the Gh)vemment took up less space in it; idigion and 
agriculture more. He showed in it the relations of these 
two, and how they had always contributed to fiviHsation. 
Rodolphe with Madame Bovary was talking dreams, pre¬ 
sentiments, magneiasm. Gk>ing back to the cradle of society, 
the orator painted those fierce times when men lived m 
acorns in the heart of woods. Then they had left off the 
skins of beasts, had put on doth, tilled the soil, planted the 
vine. Was this a g^, and in this discovery was there not 
more of ipjury than of gaini Monsieur Derozerays set him¬ 
self this problem. From magnetism little by little Rodolphe 
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had come to affinities, and while the president was citing 
Cincinnatus and his plough, Diocletian planting his cabbages, 
and the Emperors of China inaugurating the year by the 
sowing of seed, the young man was explaining to the young 
woman that these irresistible attractions find their cause in 
some previous state of existence. 

**Thus we,” he said, “why did we come to know one 
anotherll What chance willed it! It was because bcross the 
infinite, like two streams that flow but to unite, our special 
bents of mind had driven us towards each other.” 

And he seized her hand ; she did not withdraw it. 

“ For good farming generally I ” cried the president. * 

“Just now, for example, when I went to your house.” 

“ To Monsieur Bizat of Quincampoix.” 

“ Did I know I should accompany yon f " 

“ Seventy francs.” 

“ A hundred times I wished to go; and I followed you— 
remained.” 

“ Manures 1" 

“ And I shall remain to-night, to morrow, all other days, 
all my life ! ” 

“ To Monsieur Caron of Argueil, a gold medal! ” 

“ For I have never in the society of any other person found 
so complete a charm.” 

“ To* Monsieur Bain of Givry-Saint-Martin.” 

“ And I shffil carry away with me the remembrance of you.” 

“ For % merino ram I ” 

“ But you will forget me; I shall pass away like a shadow.” 

“ To Monsieur Belot of Notre-Dame.” 

“ Oh, no 1 I shall be something in your though^ in youi 
life, shall 1 not t ” 

“Porcine race; prizes—equal, to Messrs. Leh^riss^ and 
CuUembourg, sixty francs I ” 

Bodolphe was pressing her hand, and he felt it all warm and 
quivering like a captive dove that wants to fly away ; but. 
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whether she was tiying to take it away or whether she 
was answeiing his pressure, she made a moyement with her 
fingers. He exclaimed— 

** Oh, I thank you ! You do not repulse me ! You are 
good t You understand that 1 am yours ! Let me look at 
you; lot me contemplate you ! ” 

A gust of wind that blow in at the window ruffled the 
cloth on the table, and in the square below all tlie great caps 
of the peasant women were uplifted by it like the wings of 
white butterflies fluttering. 

^'Use of oil-cakes,” continued the president. He was 
hurrying on: “ Flemish manure—flax-growing—drainage— 
long leases—domestic service.’' 

Bodolphe was no longer speaking. They looked at one 
another. A supreme desire made their dry lips tremble, and 
wearily, without an eflbrt, their fingers intertwined. 

“Catherine Nicaise Elizabeth Leroux, of Sassetot-la- 
Guerri^re, for fifty-four years of service at the same farm, a 
silver medal—value, twenty-five francs 1 ” 

“ Where is Catherine Leroux 9 ” repeated the councillor. 
She did not present herself, and one could hear voices 
whispering— 

“ Go up 1 ” 

“ Don’t be afraid 1 *’ 

“ Oh, how stupid she is I ” 

“ Well, is she there 9 ” cried Tuvache. 

“ Yes; here she is.” 

“ Then let her come up! ” 

Then there came forward on the platform a little old 
woman with timid bearing, who seemed to shrink within her 
poor clothes. On her feet she wore heavy wooden clogs, 
and from her hips hung a large blue apron. Her pale face 
framed in a borderless cap was more wrinkled than a withered 
russet apple, and from the sleeves of her red jacket looked 
out two large hands with knotty jointa The dust of 
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bams, the potash of washingSi and the grease of wools, had 
so incrasted, roughened, hardened these, that they seemed 
dirty although they had been rinsed in clear water; and 
by dint of long service they remained half open, as if to bear 
humble witness for themselves of so much suffering endured. 
Something of monastic rigidity dignified her faca Nothing 
of sadness or of emotion weakened that pale look. In her 
constant living with animals she had caught their dumbness 
and their calm. It was the first time that she found herself 
in the midst^of so large a company, and inwardly scared by 
the flags, the drums, the gentlemen in frock-coats, and the 
order of the councillor, she stood motionless, not knowing 
whether to advance or run away, nor why the crowd was 
pushing her and the jury were smiling at her. Thus stood 
before these radiant bourg<>ois this half-century of servitude. 

“Approach, venerable Catherine Nicaise Elizabeth Ler- 
oux ! ” said the councillor, who had taken the list of prize¬ 
winners from the president; and, looking at the piece 
of paper and the old woman by turns, he repeated in a 
fatherly tone— 

“ Approach I approach 1 ” 

“ Are joxL deaf ? ” said Tuvache, fidgeting in his arm-chair; 
and he began shouting in her ear, “ Fifty-four years of ser¬ 
vice. A silver medal! Twenty-five francs I For you! ” 

Then, when she had her medal, she looked at it, and a 
smile of beaiitfide spread over her face; and as she walked 
away they*could hear her muttering— 

“I’ll give it to our cur4 up home, to say some masses 
for me 1 ” 

“ What fanaticism 1 ” exclaimed the chemist^ leaning across 
to the notary. 

The meeting was over, the crowd dispersed, and now that 
the speeches hod been read, each one fell back into his place 
again, and everything into the old grooves; the masters 
bullied the servants, and these struck the animals, indolent 
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Tict^, going back to the etalls, a green crown on their 
homSi 

The National Guards, however, had gone up to the first- 
floor of the townhall with buns spitted on their bayonets, 
and the drummer of the battalion carried a basket with 
bottles. Madame Bovary took Bodolphe’s arm ; he saw her 
home; they separated at her door; then he walked about 
alone in the meadow while he waited for the time of the 
banquet. 

The feast was long, noisy, ill served; the gueste were so 
crowded that they could hardly' move their elbows; and the 
narrow planks used for forms almost broke down under their 
weight. They ate hugely. Each one stuffed himself on his 
own account Sweat stood on every brow, and a whitish 
steam, like the vapour of a stream on an autumn morning, 
floated above the table between the hanging lamps. Eo- 
dolphe, leaning against the calico of the tent, was thinking 
so earnestly of Emma that he heard nothing. Behind him 
on the grass the servants were piling up the dirty plates; 
his neighbours were talking; he did not answer them; they 
filled his glass, and there was silence in his thoughts in spite 
of the growing noise. He was dreaming of what she had 
said, of the line of her lips; her face, as in a magic mirror, 
shone on the plates of the shakos, the folds of her gown fell 
along the walls, and days of love unrolled to all infinity 
before him in the vistas of the future. ‘ 

He saw her again in the evening during the firework^ 
but she was with her husband, Madame Homais, and the 
druggist, who was worrying about the danger of stray rockets, 
and every moment he left the company to go and give some 
advice to Binet. 

The pyrotechnic pieces sent to Monsieur Tuvache had, 
through an excess of caution, been shut up in his cellar, 
and so the damp powder would not lig^t, and the principal 
set piece, that was to represent a dragon biting his tail, 
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iai}«d oompletely. Now aud then a meagie Boman-candle 
went off; then the gaping crowd sent up a shout* that 
mingled with the cry of the women, whose waists were being 
squeezed in the darkness. Emma silently nestled gently 
against Charles’s shoulder; then, raising her chin, she watched 
the luminous rays of the rockets against the dark sky. Bo- 
dolphe gazed at her in the light of the burning lanterns. 

The/went out one by one. The stars shone out. A few 
drops of rain began to fall She knotted her fichu round 
her bare head. 

At this moment the councillor’s carriage came out from 
the inn. His coachman, who was drunk, suddenly dosed off, 
and one could see from the distance, above the hood, between 
the two lanterns, the mass of his body, that swayed from 
right to left with the giving of the traces. 

“ Truly,” said the druggist, ** one ought to proceed most 
rigorously against drunkenness 1 I ihould like to see 
written up weekly at the door of the towuhall on a board 
ad hoc the names of all those who during the week got 
intoxicated on alcohol Besides, with regard to statistics, 
one would thus have, as it were, public records that one 
could refer to in case of need. But excuse me I ” 

And he once more ran off to the captain. The latter was 
going back to see his lathe again. 

**Pef'haps.you would not do ill,” Homais said to him, *'to 

send one of y nr men, or to go yourself-” 

Leavg me alone 1 ” answered the tax-collector. ** It’s all 
right! ” 

“Do not be uneasy,” said the druggist, when he returned 
to his friends. “Monsieur Binet has assured me that all 
precautions have been taken. No sparks have fallen; the 
pumps are full. Let us go to rest.” 

^*Mafoit I want iV’ said Madame Homais, yawning 
at large. “But never mind; we’ve had a beauti^ day for 
our Iftte.” 
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Bodolphe repeated in a low Yoico, and with a tendei 
look, ** Oh, yes! very beautiful! ” 

And having bowed to one another, they separated. 

Two days later, in the ** Fanal de Bouen,” there was a long 
article on the show. Homais had composed it with verve 
the very next morning. 

*‘Why these festoon^ tiiese flowers, these garlands 1 
Whither hurries this crowd like the waves of a furious sea 
under the torrents of a tropical sun pouring its heat upon 
our heads 1” 

Then he spoke of the condition of the peasanta Certainly 
the Government was doing much, but not enough. “ Cour¬ 
age 1 ” he cried to it; ** a thousand reforms are indispensable; 
let us accomplish them! ” Then touching on the entry of 
the councillor, he did not forget “the martial air of our 
militia,” nor “our most merry village maidens,” nor the 
“ bald-headed old men like patriarchs who were there, and 
of whom some, the remnants of our immortal phalanxes, still 
felt their hearts beat at the manly sound of the drums." 
He cited himself among the first of the members of the jury, 
and he even called attention in a note to the fact that 
Monsieur Homais, chemist, had sent a memoir on cider to the 
agricultural society. When he came to the distribution of 
the prizes, he painted the joy of the prize-winners in dithy- 
tainbic stiophea “The father embraced the sdn, the 
brother the brother, the husband his consort More than 
one showed his humble medal with pride; and no doubt 
when he got home to his good housewife, he hung it up 
weeping on the modest walls of his cot. 

“ About six o’clock a banquet prepared in the meadow of 
Monsieur Leigeard brought together the principal personages 
of the fSte. The greatest cordiality reigned here. Divers 
toasts were proposed; Monsieur Lieuvain, the King; Mon¬ 
sieur Tuvache, the Prefect; Monsieur Derozeiays, Agriculture; 
Monsieur Homais, Industry and the Fine Arts, those twin 
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Aistera ;*Mon8ieiir Leplichej, Progress. In the evening some 
brilliant fireworks on a sudden illumined the air. One 
would have called it a veritable kaleidoscope, a real operatic 
scene; and for a moment our little locality might have 
thought itself transported into the midst of a dream of the 
‘ Thousand and One Nights.* 

** Let us state that no untoward event disturbed this family 
meetmgi” And ho added : “ Only the absence of the clergy 
was remarked. No doubt the priests understand progress 
in another fashion. Just as you please, messieurs the fol* 
lowers of Loyola 1 *’ 



IX 



L wcoks passed Rodolpho did not come again. 
At hst ono evening he appeared. 

The day after the show he had said to him¬ 


self— 


** Wo musn’t go back too soon , that would bo a mistake.” 
And at tlie end of a week he had gone oif hunting. After 
the hunting he had thought it was too late, and then ho 
reasoned thus— 


" If from the first day she loved mo, she must from impa< 
»tionee to see me ogam love me more. Let’s go on with it < ” 

And ho know that his calculation had been nght when, cm 
entesing the room, ho saw Emma turn pale. 

She was alona The day was drawing in. The small muslin 
curtain along the windows deepened the twilight, and the 
gilding of the barometer, on which the rays pf the sun foil, 
shone m the looking glass between the meshes of the coral. 

Rodolphe remained standing, and Emma hardly onswoiod 
bis first conventional phrases 

“ I,” he said, “ have been busy I have been ill.” 

“ Senously 9 ” she cned. 

^*Well,” said Rodolphe, sitting down at her side on a 
footstool, “no; it was because I did not want to.come 
back.” 

«Why»” 
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you not gaesst" 

He looked at her again, but so hard that she lowered her 
head, blushing. He went on— 

‘*Emma!” 

“ Sir,’* she said, drawing back a littlei 
" Ah 1 you see,” replied he in a melancholy yoice, that 
I was light not to come back; for this name, this name that 
fills my whole soul, and that escaped me, you forbid me to 
use I Madame Boyaiy 1 why all the world calls you thus 1 
Besides, it is not your name, it is the name of another 1 ’* he 
repeated, *^of another 1 ’* And ho hid his face in his hands. 
“Yes, I think of you constantly. The memory 6f you 
driyes me to despair. Ah I forgive me I I will leave you 1 
Farewell 1 I will go far away, so far that you will never 
hear of me again; and yet—to-day—I know not what force 
impelled me towards you. For one does not struggle against 
Hoaven; one cannot resist the smile of angels; one is carried 
away by that which is beautiful, charming, adorable.** 

It was the first time that Emma had heard such words 
spoken to herself and her pride, like one who reposes 
bathed in warmth, expanded softly and fully at this glowing 
language. 

“ But if I did not come,** he continued, “ if I could not 
see you, at least 1 have gazed long on all that surrounds you. 
At night—every night—I arose; I came hither; I watted 
your house, 4ts roof glimmering in the moon, the trees in 
the garden swaying before your window, and the little lamp, 
a gleam ahining through the window-panes in the darkness. 
Ah! you never knew that there, so near you, so far from 
you, was a poor wretch I ** 

She turned towards him with a sob. 

“ Oh, you are good 1 ’* she said. 

“Ho, I loye you, that is all! You do not doubt that I 
Tell me-^ne word—only one word 1 ** 

And Bodolphe imperceptibly n^ded from the footstool to 
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the ground; hut a sound of wooden shoes was heard in the 
kitchen, and he noticed the door of the room was not closed. 

** How kind it would be of you,” he went on, rising, ** if 
you would humour a whim of mine.” It was to go over her 
house; he wanted to know it; and Madame Bovaiy seeing 
no objection to this, they both rose, when Charles came in. 

** Good morning; doctor,” Rodolphe said to him. 

The doctor, flattered at this unexpected title, launched out 
into obsequious phrases. Of this the other took advantage 
to pull himself together a little. 

“ Madame was speaking to me,” he then said, ** about her 
health.” 

Charles interrupted him; he had indeed a thousand anxie¬ 
ties; his wife’s palpitations of the heart were beginning 
again. Then Rodolphe asked if riding would not be good. 

Certainly 1 excellent! just the thing! There’s an idea I 
You'ought to follow it up.” 

And as she objected that she had no horse, Monsieur 
Rodolphe offered one. She refused his offer; he did not 
insist. Then to explain his visit he said that his ploughman, 
the man of the blood-letting, still suffered from giddinesa 

“ I’ll call round,” said Bovary. 

No, no I I’ll send him to you; we’ll come; that will 
be more convenient for you.” 

“Ah! very good ! I thank you.” 

And as soon as tliey were alone, “ Why don^.; you accept 
Monsieur Boulanger’s kind offer ? ” 

She assumed a sulky air, invented a thousand excuses, 
and Anally declared that perhaps it would look odd. 

“ Well, what the deuce do I care for that 1 ” said Charles, 
making a pirouette. “ Health before everything! You are 
wrong." 

** And how do you think I can ride when I haven’t got u 
habit r 

“ You must order one,” he answered. 
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The riding-habit decided her. 

When the habit was leadj, Charles wrote to Monsieur 
Boulanger that his wife was at his command, and that they 
counted on his good-nature. 

The next day at noon Rodolphe appeared at Charles's 
door with two saddle-horses. One had pink rosettes at his 
ears ai^d a deerskin side-saddle. 

Rodolphe had put on high soft boots, saying to himself 
that no doubt she had never seen anything like them. In 
fact, Emma^was charmed with his appeal ance as he stood on 
the landing in his great velvet coat and white coqduroy 
breeches. She was ready; she was waiting for him. 

Justin escaped from the chemist's to see her start, and the 
chemist also came out. He was giving Monsieur Boulanger 
a little good advice. 

** An accident happens so easily. Be careful! Your 
horses perhaps are mettlesome." 

She heard a noise above her; it was FiSlicit^ drumming on 
the window-panes to amuse little Berthe. The child blew 
her a kiss i her mother answered with a wave of her whip. 

A pleasant ride! ” cried Monsieur Homais. Prudence! 
above all, prudence! ” And he flourished his newspaper as 
he saw them disappear. 

As soon as he felt the ground, Emma's horse set off at a 
gallop. Rodolphe galloped by her side. Now. and then 
they exchanged a word. Her flgure slightly bent^ her hand 
well up, %nd her right arm stretched out, she gave herself up 
to the cadence of the movement that rocked her in her saddle. 
At the bottom of the hill Rodolphe gave his horse its head; 
they started together at a bound, then at the top suddenly 
the horses stopped, and her large blue veil fell about her. 

It was early in October. There was fog over the land. 
Hazy clouds hovered on the horizon between the outlines of 
the hills; others, rent asunder, floated up and disappeared. 
Sometimes through a rift in the clouds, beneath a ray of 
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snndiine^ gleamed from afat the loofs of YonviUe, with the 
gardens at the water’s edge, the yards, the walls, and the 
church steeple. Emma half closed her eyes to pick out her 
hous^ and never had this poor village where she lived appeared 
so small From the height on which they were the whole 
valley seemed an immense pale lake sending off its vapour 
into the air. Clumps of trees here and there stood out like 
b^ck rocks, and the tall lines of the poplars that loS^ above 
the mist were like a beach stirred by the wind. 

By the side, on the turf between the pines, a brown light 
shimmered in the warm atmosphere. The earth, ruddy like 
the powder of tobacco, deadened the noise of their steps, and 
with the edge of their shoes the horses as they walked kicked 
the fallen fir cones in front of them. 

.. Rodolphe and Emma thus went along the skirt of the 
wood. She turned away from time to time to avoid his 
look, and then she saw only the pine trunks in lines, whose 
monotonous succession made her a little giddy. The horses 
were panting; the leather of the saddles creaked. 

Just as they wore entering the forest the sun shone out. 

** God protects us !" said Rodolphe. 

" Do you think so ? ” she said. 

“ Forward ! forward 1 ” he continued. 

He tchk’d ” with his tongue. The two beasts set off at a 
trot Lopg ferns by the roadside caught in Emma’s stirrup. 
Rodolphe leant forward and removed them) as they rode 
idong. At other times, to turn aside the branches^ he passed 
close to her, and Emma felt his knee brushing against her 
leg. The sky was now blue, the leaves no longer stirred. 
There were spaces full of heather in flower, and plots of 
violets alternated with the confused patches of the trees that 
were grey, fawn, or golden coloured, according to the nature 
of their leaves. Often in the thicket was heard Ihe fluttoring 
of wings, or else the hoarse^ soft cry of the ravens flying off 
amidst the oaks. 
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They dismounted. Rodolphe fastened up the homes. 
She walked on in front on the moss between the paths. 
But her long habit got in her way, although she held it up 
by the skirt; and Rodolphe, walking behind her, saw between 
the black cloth and the black shoe the fineness of her white 

1 

stocking, that seemed to him os if it were a part of her 
nakedi^ess. 

She stopped. “ 1 am tired,** she said. 

Come, try again,** he went oa ** Courage! ** 

Then soi^je hundred paces farther on she again stopped, 
and through her veil, that fell sideways from her mail’s hat 
over her hips, her face appeared in a bluish transparency as 
if she were fioating under azure waves. 

** But where are we going 1 ** 

He did not answer. She was breathing irregularly. Ro¬ 
dolphe looked round him biting his moustache. They came 
to a huger space where the coppice had been cut They sat 
down on the trunk of a fallen tree, and Rodolphe began 
speaking to her of his love. Ho did not begin by frightening 
her with compliments. He was calm, serious, melancholy. 

Emma listened to him with bowed head, and stirred the 
bits of wood on the ground with the tip of her foot 

But at the words, *' Are not our destinies now one 1. ** 

Oh, no 1 *’ she replied. “ You know that weU. It is 
impossible I *’ 

She rose to'^go. He seized her by the wrist She stopped. 
Then, ha ring gazed at him for a few moments with an amorous 
and humid look, she said hurriedly— 

** Ah 1 do not speak of it again! Where are the horses f 
Let ris go back.** 

He made a gesture of anger and annoyance. She repeated— 

** Where are the horses Y Where are the horses Y ** 

Then smiling a strange smile, his pupil fixed, his teeth set^ 
ho advanced with outstretched anna She recoiled trom- 
blingL She stammered— * 
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'* Oh, you frighten me! You hurt me ! Let us go 1 ” 

** If it must bo,” he went on, his face changing; and he 
again became respectful, caressing, timid. She gave him her 
arm. They went back. He said— 

“ What was the matter with you 1 Why t I do not under* 
stand. You were mistaken, no doubt In my soul you are as 
a Madonna on a pedestal, in a place lofty, secure, immaculate. 
Bat I want you for my life. I must have your eyes, your 
voice, your thought 1 Be my friend, my sister, my angel! *’ 

And he prt out his arm round her waist. She feebly 
tried to ^•.'sengage herseU. He supported her thus as they 
walked along. 

But they heard the two horses browsing on the leaves. 

“ Oh ! one moment! ” said Bodolphe. Do not let us 
go' Stay I” 

He drew her farther on to a small pool where duckweeds 
made a greenness on the water. Faded watorlilies lay motion 
less between the reeds. At the noise of their steps in the 
grass, frogs jumped away to hide themselves. 

I am wrong! I am wrong 1 ” she said. “ I am mad to 
listen to you ! ” 

“ Why 1 Emma I Emma ! ” 

** Oh, Bodolphe ! ” said the young woman slowly, leaning 
on his shoulder. 

The cloth of her habit caught against the velvet of his 
coat She threw back her white neck, swelling with a sigh, 
and faltering, in tears, with a long shudder and biding her 
face, she gave herself up to him. 

The shades of night were falling; the horizontal sun 
passing between the branebes dazried the eyes. Here and 
there around her, in the leaves or on the ground, trembled 
luminous patches, as if humming-birds flying about had 
scattered their feathers. Silence was everywhere; some¬ 
thing sweet seemed to come forth from the trees; she felt 
her hearty whose beating had begun again, and the blood 
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coursing through her flesh like a stream of milk. Tlien far 
away, beyond the wood, on the other hills, she heard a vague 
prolonged cry, a voice which lingered, and in silence she 
heard it mingling like music with the last pulsations of her 
throbbing nerves. Rodolphe, a cigar between his lips, was 
mending with his penknife one of the two broken bridles. 

They returned to Yonville by the same road. On the 
mud the} saw again the traces of their horses side by side, 
the same thickets, the same stones in the grass; nothing 
around them seemed changed; and yet for her somethiiyg 
had happenecT more stupendous than if the mountains liad 
moved in their places. Rodolphe now and. again bent for-' 
ward and took her hand to kiss it. 

She was charming on horseback—upright, with her slen¬ 
der waist, her knee bent on the mane of her horse, her 
face something flushed by Idle fresh air in the red of the 
evening. 

On eijtering Yonville she made her horse prance in the 
road. People looked at her from the windows. 

At dinner her husband thought she looked well, but she 
pretended not to hear him when he inquired about her ride, 
and she remained sitting there with her elbow at the side 
of her plate between the two lighted candles. 

** Emma 1 ” he said. 

“What?” 

*^Well, I spiflit the afternoon at Monsieur Alexandre’s. 
He has ^n old cob, still very fine, only a little broken-kneed, 
and that could be bought, I am sure, for a hundred crowns.” 
He added, And thinking it might please you, I have be¬ 
spoken it—^bought it. Have I done rij^t 7 Do tell me I ” 

She nod^ded her head in assent; then a quarter of an hour 
later— 

“Are you going out to-nightf” she asked. 

“Yes. Why I" 

‘*Oh» nothing, nothing, my dear I” 
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And as soon as she had got rid of Charles she 'went and shut 
herself up in her room. 

At first she felt stunned; she saw the trees, the paths, the 
ditches, Rodolphe, and she again felt the pressure of his arm, 
while the leaves rustled and the reeds whistled. 

But when she saw herself in the glass she wondered at her 
face. Never had her eyes been so large, so black, of so 
profound a depth. Something subtle about her beiiig trans¬ 
figured her. She repeated, ** 1 have a lover! a lover 1 ” de¬ 
lighting at the idea as if a second puberty had come to her. 
So at last she was to know those joys of love, that fever of 
happiness of which she had despaired 1 She was entering upon 
marvels where all would be passion, ecstasy, delirium. An 
azure infinity encompassed her, the heights of sentiment 
sparkled under her thought, and ordinary exist^ce appeared 
only afar off, down below in the shade, through the interspaces 
of these heights. 

Then she recalled the heroines of the books that she had 
read, and the lyric legion of these adulterous women began 
to sing in her memory with the voice of sisters that charmed 
her. She became herself, as it were, an actual part of these 
imaginings, and realised the love-dream of her youth as she 
saw herself in this type of amorous women whom she had so 
envied. Besides, Emma felt a satisfaction of revenge. Had 
she not suffered enough! But now she triumphed, and the 
love so long punt up burst forth in full joyous bubblings. She 
tasted it without remorse, without anxiety, witb/)ut trouble. 

The day following passed with a new sweetness. They 
made vows to one another. She told him of her sorrows. 
Rodolphe interrupted her with kisses; and riie, looking at 
him through half-closed eyes, asked him to call her again by 
her name—to say that he loved her. They were in the fore«t) 
as yesterday, in the shed of some woodeivshoe maker. The 
walls were of straw, and the roof so low they had to stoop. 
They were seated side by side on a bed of dry leaves. 
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From that day forth they wrote to one another regularly 
every evening. Emma placed her letter at the end of the 
garden, hy the river, in a fissure of the wall Bodolphe came 
to fetch it, and put another tiiere, that she always found 
fault with as too short. 

One morning, when Charles had gone out before daybreak, 
she was seized with the fancy to see Bodolphe at once. 
She would go quickly to La Uuchette, stay there an hour, 
and he back again at Yonville while every one was still 
asleep. Thjs^idea made her pant with desire, and she soon 
found herself in the middle of the field, walking with r^pid 
steps, without looking behind her. 

Day was just breaking. Emma from afar recognised her 
lover’s house. Its two dove-tailed weathercocks stood out 
black against the pale dawn. 

Beyond the farmyard there was a detached building that 
she thought must be the chateau. She entered it as if the 
doors at her approach had opened wide of their own accord. 
A large straight staircase led up to the corridor. Emma 
raised the latch of a door, and suddenly at the end of the 
room she saw a man sleeping. It was Bodolphe. She 
uttered a cry. 

“ You here 1 You here 1 ” he repeated. “ How did you 
manage to come f Ah ! your dress is damp.” 

** I love you,” she answered, passing her arms round his 
neck. • 

This firs1» piece of daring successful, now every time Charles 
went out early Emma dressed quickly and slipped on tip¬ 
toe down the steps that led to the waterside. « 

But when the plank for the cows was taken up, she had 
to go by the walls alongside •of the river; the bank was 
slippery; in order not to fall she caught hold of the tufts of 
faded wallflowers. Then she went across ploughed fields, 
in which she sank, stumbling, and clogging her thin shoes. 
Her scarf, knotted round her head, flattered U) the wind in 
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the meadowB. 'She was afraid of the oxen; she began to ran; 
she arriycd out of breath, with rosy cheeks, and breathii^; 
out from her whole person a fresh perfume of sap, of yerdore, 
of the open air. At this hour Eodolphe still slept It was 
like a spring morning coming into his room. 

The yellow curtains along the windows lot a heayy, whitish 
light enter softly. Emma felt about, opening and closing her 
e^es, while the drops of dew hanging from hex hair formed, 
as it wore, a topaz aureole around her face. Bodolphe, laugh- 
ing, diow her to him and pressed her to his bro^st. 

Then she examined the apartment, opened the drawers of 
the tables, combed her hair with his comb, and looked at 
heiself in his shaving-glass. Often she eyen put beWcen 
her teeth the big pipe that lay on the table by the bed, 
amongst lemons and pieces of sugar near a bottle of water. 

It book them a good quarter o£ an hour to say good-byo. 
Then Emma cried. She would haye wished neyer to leave 
Bodolphe. Something stronger than herself forced her to 
him; so much so, that one day, seeing her come unexpectedly, 
ho frowned as one put out. 

*^‘What is the matter with you?” she said. ^*Are you 
illl Tell me I” 

At last ho declared with a senous air that her visits were 
becoming imprudent—that she was compromising herselt 
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R^DUALLY Rodolpho’s fears took possossiim of 
Jipp. At first, lovp had intoxicated her, ond she 
liad thouqht of nothing ticyoud. But now tliat 
lio was mdn j>3n&ablo to her life, she fcaicd to 
lo^o anytliiug of this, oi even that it sliould bo disturlxsl. 
When she came bock fiom his liou'ic, slie looked all about 
h<i, anxiously Wiatching o\oiy form that passed m the 
lionzon, and evoiy village window fiom which she could bo 
seen. She listened for stcjis, cues, the noise of tlio ploughs, 
and she stopped shoit^ wliite, and tiomblmg moic than the 
aspen leaves swaying ovciheod. 

One moinmg da she was thus retiiining, she suddenly 
thought she saw the long barrel of a caibme that seemed to 
be aimed at her. It stuck out sidowaj from the ond of a 
small tub half-buricd in the grass on tlie edge of a ditch. 
Emma, half-fainting witli tenor, inwcithcless walked on, and 
a man stepped out of the tub like a Jock m-tho-box. He 
had gaitcis buckled up to the knees, his cap pulled down 
over his eyes, trembling lips, and a led nose. It was 
Captain Bmot lying in ambush for wild ducks. 

^ You ought to hive called out long ago' ” he exclaimed. 
^ When one sees a gun, one should always give warning ” 
The tax-collector was thus trymg to hide the fnght he had 


hod, for a prefectorial order having piolubitod duck Imnttng 
except in boats, Moiibicui ihuot, despite liis resiiect for*lhe 
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la'ws, was infringing them, and so he every moment expected 
to see the rural guard turn up. But this anxiety whetted 
his pleasure, and, all alone in his tub, he congratulated him¬ 
self on his luck and on his ’cuteness. 

At sight of Emma he seemed relieved from a great weighty 
and at once entered upon a conversation. 

** It isn’t warm; it’s nipping.” 

Emma answered nothing. He went on— 

And you’re out so early 1 ” 

“ Yes," she said stammering; “lam just coming from the 
nurse whore my child is,’’ 

“ Ah! very good! very good! For myself, I am here^ 
just as you see me, since break of day; but the weather is 
so muggy, that unless one had the bird at the mouth of the 
gun-” 

“Good evening, Monsieur Binet,” she interrupted him, 
turning on her heel 

“ Your servant, madame,’’ he replied drily; and he went 
back into his tub. 

Emma regretted having left the tax-collector so abruptly. 
Ko doubt he would form unfavourable conjectures. The 
story about the nurse was the worst possible excuse, every 
one at Yonville knowing that the little Bovtiry had been at 
home with her parents for a year. Besides, no one was 
living in this directioii; this path led only to La Huchette. 
Binet, then, would guess whence she came, and he would 
not keep silence; he would talk, that was certain She re¬ 
mained until evening racking her brain with every conceivable 
lying project, and had constantly before her eyes that imbe¬ 
cile with the game bag. 

Charles after dinner, seeing her gloomy, proposed, by way 
of distraction, to take her to the chemist’s, and the first 
person she caught sight of in the shop was the tax-collector 
again. He was standing in front of the counter, lit up by 
the gleams of the red bottle, and was saying— 
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** Please give me half an ounce of Titriol.’* 

** Justin,” cried the druggist, bring us the sulphuric 
acid.” Then to Emma, who was going up to Madame Homais’ 
room, ** No, stay here; it isn’t worth while going up; she 
is just coming down. Warm yourself at the stove in the 
meantime. Excuse ma Good-day, doctor” (for the che¬ 
mist much enjoyed pronouncing the word ** doctor,” as if 
addressing another by it reflected on himself some of the gran¬ 
deur that he found in it). ** Now, take care not to upset 
the mortars You’d better fetch some chairs from the little 
room ; you know very well that the arm-chairs are not to be 
taken out of the drawing room.” 

And to put his arm chuir back in its place he was darting 
away from the counter, when Binet asked him for half an 
ounce of sugar acid. 

” Sugar acid 1 ” said tlie chemist contemptuously, ** don’t 
know it; I’m ignorant of it I But perhaps you want oxalic 
acid. It is oxalic acid, isn’t it 1 ” 

Binet explained that he wanted a corrosive to make him¬ 
self some copper-water with which to remove rust from his 
hunting things. 

Emma shuddered. The chemist began saying— 

” Indeed the weather is not propitious on account of the 
damp.” 

** Nevertheless,” replied the tax-collector, with a sly look, 
** there are people who like it.” 

She was stifling. 

“ And give me——” 

“ Will he never go 1” thought she. 

"Half an ounce of resin and turpentine, four ounces of 
yellow wax, and three half ounces of animal charcotil, if you 
please, to clean the varnished leather of my togs.” 

The druggist was beginning to cut the wax when Madame 
Homais appeared, Irma in her arms, Napoleon by her side, 
OE^d Athalie following. She sat down on the velvet seat by 
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the -window, and the lad squatted down on a footstool, while 
his eldest sister hovered round the jujube boic near her papa. 
The latter was filling funnels and corking phials, sticking on 
labels, making up parcels. Around him all were silent; only 
from time to time were heard the weights jingling in the 
balance, and a few low words from the chemist giving 
directions to his pupil. 

“ And how’s the little woman 1 ” suddenly asked 'Madame 
Homais. 

" Silence! ” exclaimed her husband, who was writing 
down some figure > in his waste-book. 

“Why didn’t you brmg herl” she went on in a low 
voice. 

“ Hush 1 hush! ” said Emma, pointing with her finger to 
the druggist. 

But Billet, quite absorbed in looking over his bill, had 
probably heard nothing. At last he went out. Then Emma, 
relieved, uttered a deep sigh. 

“ How hard you are breathing 1" said Madame llomais. 

“ Well, you see, it’s rather warm,” she rephod. 

So the next day they talked over how to arrange their 
rendezvous. Emma wanted to bribe her servant with a 
present, but it would be better to find some safe house at 
Yonvilla Bodolphe promised to look for one. 

All through the winter, three or four times a week, in the 
dead of night he came to the garden. EmiLa had on pur¬ 
pose taken away the key of the gate, which Charles thought 
lost 

To call her, Bodolphe threw a sprinkle of sand at the 
shutters. She jumped up with a start ; but sometimes he 
had to wait, for Charles had a mania for chatting by the fire¬ 
side, and he would not stop. She was wild with impatience; 
if hm eyes could have done it, she would have hurled him 
out at the window. At lost she would begin to undiSMt 
then take up a book, and go on reading very quietly a^if 
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the book amused her. But Charles^ wlio was in bed, called 
to her to come too. 

Come, now, Emma,” he said, ** it is time.” 

Yes, I'am coming,” she answered. 

Then, as the candles dazzled him, he turned to the wall 
and fell asleep. She escaped, smiling, palpitating, un> 
dressed. 

Boddlphe had a large cloak; he wrapped her in it, and 
putting his arm round her waist, he drew her without a 
word to'the end of the garden. 

It was in'the arbour, on the same seat of old sticks where 
formerly lAon had looked at her so amorously on the sum¬ 
mer evenings. She never thought of him now. 

The stars shone through the leafless jasmine branches. 
Behind tlicm they heard the river flowing, and now and 
again on the bank the rustling of the dry reeds. Masses 
of shadow hero and there loomed out in tlie darkness, and 
sometimes, vibrating w'ith one movement, they rose up 
and swayed like immense black waves pressing forward to 
engulf them. The cold of the niglits made them clasp 
closer; the sighs of their lips seemed to them deeper; their 
eyes, that they could hardly see, larger; and in the midst of 
the silence low words were spoken that foil on their souls 
sonorous, crystalline, and that reverberated in multiplied 
vibrations. 

When the ^ight was rainy, they took refuge in the con¬ 
sulting-room between the cart-shed and the stahla She 
lighted one of the kitchen candles that she had hidden be¬ 
hind the books. Bodolphe settled down there as if at home. 
The sight of the library, of the bureau, of the whole apart¬ 
ment, in flne, excited his merriment, and he could not refrain 
from making jokes abouti Charles, which rather embarrassed 
Emma. She would have liked to see him more sedous, and 
even on occasions more dramatic; as, for example, when slie 
thought she heard a noise of approaching steps in the alley. 
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** Some one is coming t" she said. 

He blew out the light. 

“ Have you your pistols ? ” 

“Why!” 

“ Why, to defend yourself,” replied Emma. 

“ From your husband 1 Oh, poor devil! ” And Bodolphe 
finished his sentence with a gesture that said, “ I could crush 
him with a fiip of my finger.” 

She was wonder-stricken at his bravery, although she felt 
in it a sort of indecency and a naive coarseness that scan¬ 
dalised her. 

Bodolphe reflected a good deal on the affair of the pistols. 
If she had spoken seriously, it was very ridiculous, he though^ 
even odious; for he had no reason to hate the good Charles, 
not being what is called devoured by jealousy; and on this 
subject Emma had taken a great vow that he did not think 
in the best taste. 

Besides, she was growing very sentimental. She had in* 
aisted on exchanging miniatures; they hod cut off handfuls 
of hair, and now she was asking for a ring—a real wedding- 
ring, in sign of an eternal union. She often spoke to liim 
of the evening chimes, of the voices of nature. Then she 
talked to him of her mother—^hers 1 and of his mother—his 1 
Bodolphe had lost his twenty years ago. Emma none the 
less consoled him with caressing words as one would have 
done a lost child, and she sometimes even said to him, gazing 
at the moon— .. 

I am sure that above there together they approve of our 
love.” 

But she was so pretty. He had possessed so few women 
of such ingenuousness. This love without debauchery was a 
new experience for him, and, drawing him out of his la^ 
habits, cafessed at once his pride and his sensuality. Emma’s 
enthusiasm, which his bourgeois good sense disdained, seemed 
to him in his heart of hearts charming, since it was lavisueu 
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on him. Then, suie of being loved, he no longer kept up 
appearances, and insensibly his ways changed. 

He had no longer, as foiiuerly, words so gentle that they 
made her cry, nor passionate caresses that made her mad, so 
that their great love, which engrossed her life, seemed to 
lessen beneath her like the water of a stream absorbed into 
its channel, and she could see the bed of it. She would not 
believe it; she redoubled in tenderness, and Rodolphe con* 
cealed his indifference less and less. 

She did,not know if she regretted having yielded to him, 
or whether she did not wish, on the contrary, to enjoy him 
the more. The humiliation of feeling herself weak was 
turning to rancour, tempered by their voluptuous pleasures. 
It was not affection; it was like a continual seduction. He 
subjugated her; she almost feared liim. 

Appearances, nevertheless, were calmer than ever, Rodolphe 
having succeeded in carrying out the adultery after his own 
fancy; and at the end of six months, when the spring-time 
came, they were to one another ,like a married couple, tran¬ 
quilly keeping up a domestic ffamc. 

It was the time of year when old Rouault sent his turkey 
in remembrance of the setting of his leg. The present always 
arrived with a letter. Emma cut the string that tied it to 
the basket, and read the following lines:— 

** Mt Dbab Children, —I hope this will find you in good 
health, and tnat it will be as good as the others, for it seems 
to me a'dittlo more tender, if 1 may venture to say so, and 
heavier. But next time, for a shange. I’ll give ydu a turkey- 
cock, unless you have a preference for some dabs; and send 
me back the hamper, if you please, with the two old onea 
1 have had an accident with my cart-sheds, whose covering 
flew off one windy night among the trees. The harvest has 
not been over-good either. Finally, I don’t know when I 
shall come to see you. It is so difficult now to leave the 
house since I am alone, my poor Emma." 
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Here there was a break in the lines, as if the old fallow had 
dropped his pen to dream a little while. 

** For myself, I am very well, except for a cold I caught the 
other day at the fair at Yvetot, where I had gone to hire a shep¬ 
herd, having turned away mine because he was too dainty. 
How we are to be pitied with such a lot of thieves 1 Besides, 
he was also rude. I heard from a pedlar, who, travelling 
through your part of the country this winter, had a tooth 
drawn, that Bovary was as usual working hard. That doesn’t 
surprise me; and he showed me his tooth; we had some coffee 
together. I asked him if he had seen you, and he said not, 
but that he had seen two horses in the stables, from which 
I conclude that business is looking up. So much the better, 
my dear children, and may God send you every imaginable 
happiness I It grieves me not yet to have soon my dear little 
grand-daughter, Berthe Bovary. I have planted an Orleans 
plum-tree for her in the garden under your room, and I 
won’t have it touched unless it is to have,jam made for her 
by and bye, that I will keep in the cupboard for when she 
comes. 

“Good-bye my dear children. I kiss you, my girl, you 
too, my son-in-law, and the little one on both cheeks. 1 am, 
with best compliments, your loving father, 

“TuAodobe. Rouault.” 

♦i 

She held the coarse paper in her fingers for some minutes. 
The spelling mistakes were interwoven one with the other, 
and Emma followed the kindly thought that cackled right 
through it like a hen half hidden in a hedge of thorns. The 
writing had been dried with ashes from the hearth, for a ^ 
little gny powder slipped from the letter on to her dress, an^ 
she almost thought she saw her father bending over thb 
hearth to take up the tongues. How long since she had 
been with him, sitting on the footstool in Uie chimney- 
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oozner, where she used to bum the end of a bit of wood in 
the great flame of the sea-sedges' She remembered the 
summer evenings all full of sunshine The colts neighed 
when any one passed by, and galloped, galloped. Under 
her window there was a beehive, and sometimes the bees 
wheeling round in the light struck against her window like 
rebounding balls of gold. What happiness there had been 
at thft time, what freedom, ^hat hope ! What an abundance 
of illusions! JS’othing was left of tliem now. She had got 
rid of them all in her soul’s life, in all her successive con- 
ditions of life,—maidenhood, her marriage, and her love;— 
thus constantly losing them all her life through, hko a tra¬ 
veller who leaves something of his wealth at every inn along 
his road. 

But what then made her so unhappy? What was the 
extraoidmary catastrophe that had transformed her? And 
she raised her head, looking round as if to seek the cause of 
that which made her sufier. 

An April ray was dancing on the china of the whatnot; 
the Are burned; beneath her slippers she felt the softness of 
the carpet; the day was bright^ the air warm, and she hoard 
her child shouting with laughter. 

In fact, the little girl was just then rolling on the lawn in 
the midst of the grass that was being turned. She was 
lying flat on her stomach at the top of a rick. The servant 
was holding^hcr b}* her skirt Lestiboudois was raking by 
her side, and every time he came near she lent forwaid, 
beating the air with both hei arms. 

Bring her to me,” said her mother, rushing to embrace 
her. “ How I love you, my poor child ! How I love you t ” 

Then noticing that the tips of her cars were rather dirty, 
she rang at once for warm water, and washed her, chang^ 
her linen, her stockings, her shoes, asked a thousand 
questions about her health, as if on the return from a long 
journey, and finally, kissing her again and crying a little^ 
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she gave her back to the servant, who stood quite thunder- 
stricken at this excess of tenderness. 

That evening Bodolphe found her more serious than usuaL 
“That will pass over,” he concluded ; “it*8 a whim.” 

And he missed three rendezvous running. 'When he did 
come, she showed herself cold and almost contoniptuous. 

“ Ah! you’re losing your time, my lady 1 ” 

And he pretended not to notice her melancholy sighs, nor 
the handkerchief she took out. 

Then Emma repented. >She even asked herself why she 
detested Charles ; if it had not been better to have been able 
to love him 1 But ho gave her no opportunities for such a 
revival of sentiment, so that she was much embarrassed by 
her desire for sacriheo, when the druggist came just in time 
to provide her with an opportunity. 




liad recently read a eulogy on a new method for 
curing cluh-foot, and as ho was a partiSan of 
progress, ho conceived the patriotic idea that 
Yonvillc, in orflcr to keep to the fore, ought to 
have some operations for strophopody or club foot. 

For,” said he to Emma, “ what risk is tlicrc ? See ” (and 
ho enumerated on his fingers the advantages of the attempt), 
“success, almost certain relief and beautifying of the patient, 
celebrity acquiied by the operator. Why, for example, should 
not yourhu&baml relieve poorTTippolyteof the ‘Lion d’Or*? 
Note that he would not fail to tell about his cure to all the 


travellers, and then ” (llomais lowered his voice and looked 
round him) “who is to prevent me from sending a short 
paragraph on the subject to the paiicr ? Eh! goodness mo! 
an article gets about; it is talked ot; it ends by making a 
snowball ’ Afid who knows ? wlio knows ? ” 


f In fact, Bovary might succeed. Nothing proved to Emma 
that he was not clever; and what n satisfaction for her to 
have urged him to a step by whicli his reputation and 
fortune would bo increased I She only wi'ihed to lean on 
something igprc ‘«ohd than love. 

Charles, urged by the draggist and by her, allowed himself 
to be persuaded. lie sent to Kouoii for Dr. Duval’s volume, 
and every evening, holding his head between both hands, 
plunged into the reading of it. 
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While he was studying cquinus, varus, and valgus, that is 
to say, hatastrephopodyf ^Tidoslrephopody^ and exostrephopody 
(or better, the various turnings of the foot downwards, in¬ 
wards, and outwards, with the hypogtr^hi^pody and amstre- 
phopody)^ otherwise torsion downwards and upwards, Mon¬ 
sieur Homais, with all sorts of arguments, was exhorting the 
lad at the inn to submit to the operation. 

“You will scarcely feel, probably, a slight pain; it is a 
simple prick, like a little blood-letting, less than tlie extxac 
tion of certain corns.” 

Hippolyte, refecting, rolled his stupid eyes. 

“However,” continued the chemist, “it doesn’t concern 
me. It’s for your sake, for pure humanity! I should like 
to see you, my friend, rid of your hideous claudication, 
together with that waddling of the lumbar regions which, 
whatever you say, must considerably interfere with you in 
the exercise of your calling.” 

Then Homais represented to him how much jollier and 
brisker he would feel afterwards, and even gave him to* 
understand that he would be more likely to please the 
women; and the stable-boy began to smile heavily. Then 
he attacked him through his vanity:— 

“Aren’t you a man? Hang it! what would you have 
done if you had had to go into the army, to go and fight 
beneath the standard ? Ah ! Hippolyte 1 ” 

And Homais retired, declaring that he could not unde^ 
stand this obstinacy, this blindness in refusing the benefac¬ 
tions of science. 

The poor fellow gave v'iy, for it was like a conspiracy. 
Binet, who never interfered with other people’s business, 
Madame Lefran 9 ois, ArlAmiso, the neighbours, even the 
mayor, Monsieur Tuvache—every one persuaded him, lectured 
him, shamed him; but what finally decided him was that it 
would cost him nothing. Bovaiy even undertook to pioWda 
the machine for the operation. This generosity was an idea of 
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Emma’s, and Charles consented to it, thinking in his heart 
of hearts that his wife was an angel. 

So by the advice of the chemist, and after throe frosli 
starts, ho had a kind of box made by the carpenter, with the 
aid of the locksmith, that weiglied about eight lbs., and in 
which iron, wood, sheet-iron, leather, screws, and nuts had 
not been spared. 

But to %now which of Hippolyte’s tendons to cut, it was 
necessary first of all to find out what kind of club-foot he had. 

He had a foot forming almost a straight line with the lug, 
which, however, did not prevent it from being turned in, so 
that it was an equinus togutliui with something of a varus, 
or else a slight varus with a strong tendency to equinus. 
But with this equinus, wide in foot like a horse’s hoof, with 
rugose skin, dry tendons, and huge toes, on which the black 
nails looked as'if made of iron, the club-foot lan about like 
a deer from mom till night, lie was constantly to be seen 
on the Place, jumping round the carts, t hi listing liis limping 
foot forwards. He seemed even stronger on that leg than 
the other. By dint of hard service it had acquired, as it 
were, moral qualities of patience and of energy; and wlion lie 
was given some heavy woik, he stood on it in preference to 
its fellow. 

Now, as it was an equinus, it was necessary to cut the 
tendo Achillis, and, if need were, the anterior tibial muscle 
could be seen to Afterwards for getting rid of the varus; for 
the doctor did not dare to risk both operations at once; he 
was even trembling already for fear of injuring some im¬ 
portant region that he did not know. 

Neither Ambrose Par^, applying for the first time since 
Celsus, after an interval of fifteen centuries, a ligature to an 
artery, nor Dupuytren, about to open an abscess in the brain, 
nor Gonsoul when he first took away the superior maxilla, 
had hearts that trembled, hands that shook, minds so strained 
as Monsieur Bovary when he approached lli]q>ulyte, his 
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tenotome between his fingers. And as at hospitals^ near by 
on a table lay a heap of lint, with waxed thread, many ban> 
dages—a pyramid of bandages—every bandage to be found 
at the druggist’s. It was Monsieur Homais who since morn¬ 
ing had been organising all these preparations, as much to 
dazzle the multitude as to keep up his illusionsi Charles 
pierced the skin ; a dry crackling was heard. The tendon 
was cut, the operation over. Hippolyte could not' get over 
his surprise, but bent over Bovarj’s hands to cover them 
with kisses. 

Come, br calm,” said the druggist; “ later on you will 
show your gratitude to your benefactor.” 

And he went down to tell the result to five or six in¬ 
quirers who were waiting in the yard, and who fancied that 
Hippolyte would reappear walking properly. Then Charles, 
having buckled his patient into the machine, went home, 
where Emma, all anxiety, awaited him at the door. She 
threw herself on his neck; they sat down to table; he ate 
much, and at dessert he even wanted to take a cup of cofiee, 
a luxury he only permitted himself on Sundays when them' 
was company. 

The evening was charming, full of prattle, of dreams 
together. They talked about their future fortune, of the 
improvements to be made in their house; he saw people’s 
estimation of him growing, his comforts intreasing, his wife 
always loving him; and she was happy 6'o refresh herself 
with a new sentiment, healthier, better, to feel rt last some 
tenderness for this poor fellow who adored her. The thought 
of Kodolphe fw one moment passed through her mind, but 
her eyes turned again to Charles; she even noticed with 
surprise that he had not bad teeth. 

They wefre in bed when Monsieur Homais, in spite of the 
servant, suddenly entered the room, holding in his .hand a 
sheet of paper just written. It was the paragraph he intended 
for the ’’Fonal de Bouen.” He brought it them to read. . 
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**Bead it youraelf,” said Bovary. 

He read— 

** * Despite the prejudices that still invest « part of the 
face of Europe like a net, the light nevertheless begins to 
penetrate our country places. Thus on Tuesday our little town 
of Yonville found itself the scene of a surgical operation which 
is at the same time an act of loftiest philanthropy. Monsieur 
Bovaiy, one of our most distinguished practitioners-* ” 

“ Ob, that is too much I too much I ” said Charlei^ chok¬ 
ing with emotion. 

** No, no! not at all 1 What next! " . 

***-Performed an operation on a club-footed man.' 

I have not used the scientific term, because you know in a 
newspaper every one would not perhaps understand. The 
masses must- 

“No doubt,** said Bovary; “go on >” 

“ 1 proceed,” said the chemist. “ * Monsieur Bovary, one 
of our most distinguished practitioners, performed an opera¬ 
tion on a club-footed man called Hippolyte Tautain, stable¬ 
man for the last twouty-hve years at the hotel of the “ Lion 
d’Or,” kept by Widow Lefran^ois, at the Place d’Armes. 
The novelty of the attempt, and the interest incident to the 
subject, had attracted such a concourse of persons that there 
was a veritable obstruction on the threshold of the establish¬ 
ment The operation, moreover, was performed as if by 
magic, and barmy a few drops of blood appeared on the 
skin, as theugh to say that the rebellious tendon had at last 
given way bcgieath the'efforts of art The patient, strangely 
enough—we affirm it as an eye-witness—complained of no 
pain. His condition up to the present time leaves nothing to 
be desired. Everything tends to show that his convalescence 
will be brief; and who knows even if at our next village fes¬ 
tivity we shall not see our good Hippolyte figuring in the 
hacchic dance in the midst of a chorus of joyous boon^com 
paniona, and thus proving to all eyes by his verve and his 
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capers his complete cure? Honour, then, to the generous 
savants ! Honour to those indefatigable spirits who con 
secrate their vigils to the amelioration or to the alleviation 
of their kind 1 Honour, thrice honour ! Is it not time ts 
cry that the blind shall see, the deaf hear, the lame walk 1 
But that which fanaticism formerly promised to its elect, 
science now accomplishes for all men. We shal^ keep out 
readers informed as to the successive phases of this remark¬ 
able cure.” 

This did not prevent M^re Lefran^ois from coming five 
days after, scared, and crying out— 

Help ! he is dying ! I am going crazy ! ” 

Charles rushed to the “ Lion d’Or,” and the chemist, who 
caught sight of him j^assing along the Place hatless, aban¬ 
doned his shop. He appeared himself breathless, red, anxious, 
and asking every one who was going up the stairs— 

“ Wliy, whaPs the matter with our interesting strepho- 
pode ? ” 

The strephopode was writhing in hideous convulsions, so 
that the machine in which his leg was enclosed was knocked 
against the wall enough to break it. 

With many precautions, in order not to disturb the posi¬ 
tion of the limb, the box was removed, and an awful sight 
presented itself. The outlines of the foot disappeared in 
such a swelling that the entire skin seemed about to burst, 
and it was covered with ecchymosis, caused by the famous 
machine. Hippolyte had already complained bf suffering 
from it. No attention had been paid to himthey had to 
acknowledge that he had not been altogether wrong, and he 
was freed for a few hours. But hardly had the cedema gone 
down to some extent, than the two savants thought fit to put 
back the limb io the apparatus, strapping it tighter to hasten 
matters. At last, three days after, Hippolyte being unable 
to endure it any longer, they once more removed the machine, 
and were much surprised at the resuHi tjiey saw. The livid. 
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tiimefactioii spread over the leg, with blisters here and there, 
whence there oozed a black liquid. Matters were taking a 
serious turn. Hippolyte began to wony himself, and M^ 
Lefran 9 ois had him installed in the little room near the 
kitchen, so that he might at least have some distraction. 

But the tax-collector, who dined there every day, complained 
bitterly of such companionship. Then Hippolyte was re¬ 
moved to the billiard-room. He lay there moaning under 
his heavy coverings, pale, with long beard, sunken eyes, and 
from time to^time turning his perspiring head on the dirty 
pillow, where the flies alighted. Madame Bovary went to 
see him. She brought him linen for his poultices; she cdm- 
forted, and encouraged him. Besides, he did not want for 
company, especially on market-days, when the peasants were 
knocking about the billiard-balls round him, fenced with 
the cues, smoked, drank, sang, and brawled. 

** How are you f ” they said, clapping him on the shoulder. 
“ Ah 1 you’re not up to much, it seems, but it’s your own 
fault. You should do this ! do that! ” And then they told 
him stories of people who had all been cured by other re¬ 
medies than his. Then by way of consolation they added— 

“ You give way too much! Get up! You coddle youiv 
self like a king 1 All the same, old chap, you don’t ameU 
nice!” 

Gangrene, in fact, was spreading more and more. Bovary 
himself turned sick at it. He came every hour, every 
moment. Hippolyte lodked at him with eyes full of terror, 
Bobbing— 

“When shall I get well? Oh, save met How unfor¬ 
tunate I am I how unfortunate I am I ” 

And the doctor left, always recommending him to diet 
himself. 

“Don’t listen to him, my lad,” said M&re Lefran 9 oia. 

Haven’t they tortured you enough already? You’ll grow 
still weaker. Here 1 swallow this.” 
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And she gave him some good beef-tea, a slice of mniton, a 
piece of bacon, and sometimes small glasses of brandy, that 
he had not the strength to put to his lips. 

Abh4 Bournisien, hearing that he was growing worse, 
asked to see hint He began by pitying his sufferings, de¬ 
claring at the same time that he ought to rejoice at them, 
since it was the will of the ^rd, and take advantage of the 
occasion to reconcile himself to Heaven. 

** For,” said the ecclesiastic in a paternal tone, ** you rather 
neglected your duties; you were rarely seen at ^ivine worship. 
How many yean, is it since you approached tiie holy table ? 

1 understand that your work, that the whirl of the world may 
have kept you from care for your salvation. But now is . 
the time to reflect. Yet don’t despair. I have known great 
sinners, who, about to appear before God (you are not yet at 
this point 1 know), had implored His mercy, and who cer¬ 
tainly died in the best frame of mind. Let us hope that, like 
them, you will set us a good example. Thus, as a precaution, 
what is to prevent you from saying morning and evening a 
* Hail Mary, full of grace,* and * Our Father which art in 
heaven ’ 1 Yc^ do that, for my sake, to oblige me. That 
won’t cost you anything. Will you promise me ? ” 

The poor devil promised. The cur^ came back day after 
day. He chatted with the landlady, and even told anecdotes 
•interspersed with jokes and puns that Hippolyte did not 
understand. Then, as soon as he could, ke fell back upon 
matters of religion, putting on an appropriate expression of 
face. 

His zeal seemed successful, for the club-foot soon manifested 
a desire to go on a pilgrimage to Bon-Secouis if he were 
cured ; to which Monsieur Bournisien replied that he saw no 
objection; two precautions were better than one; it was no 
xu^ anyhow. 

The druggist was indignant at what he called the manesuvres 
of the priest; they were prejudicial, he said, to Hippolyte's 
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eoiiTalesoenoe, and he kept repeating to Madame Lefiangois, 
'*Leaye him alone i leave him alone J You perturb his 
morals with your mysticism.” 

But the good woman would no longer listen to him; he 
was the cause of it alL From a spirit of contradiction she 
hung up near the bedside of the patient a basin filled with 
holy-water and a branch of box. 

Beligfon, however, seemed no more able to succour him 
than surgery, and the invincible gangrene still spread from 
the extremities towards the stomach. It was all very well 
to vary the potions and change the poultices; the muscles 
each day rotted more and more; and at last* Charles replied ' 
by an "affirmative nod of the head when M^re Lefran 9 ois 
asked him if she could not, as a forlorn hope, send for Mon¬ 
sieur Canivet of Keufchdtel, who was a celebrity. 

A doctor of medicine, fifty years of age, enjoying a good 
position and self-possessed, Charles’s colleague did not refrain 
from laughing disdainfully when he had uncovered the* leg, 
mortified to the knee. Then having fiatly declared that it 
must be amputated, he went off to the chemist’s to rail at 
the asses who could have reduced a poor man to such a state. 
Shaking Monsieur Homais by the button of his coat, he 
shouted out in the shop—- 

** These are the inventions of Paris I These are the ideas 
of those gentry of the capital 1 It is like strabismus, chloro¬ 
form, lithotrity,^a heap of monstrosities that the Government 
ought to 4 )rohibit. But they want to do the clever, and 
they cram you with remedies without troubling about the 
consequences. We are not so clever, not we 1 We ore not 
savants, coxcombs, fops 1 We are practitioners; we cure 
people, and we should not dream of operating on any one 
who is in perfect health. Straighten club-feet I As if one 
could straighten club-feet I It is as if one wished, for 
example, to make a hunchback straight 1 ” 

TTomaifl suffered as he listened to this discourse, and he 
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concealed his discomfort beneath a courtier’s smile; for he 
needed to humour Monsieur Canivet, Tirhose piescriptionB 
sometimes came as far as Yonville. So he did not take up 
the defence of Bovary; he did not even make a single remark, 
and, renouncing his principles, he sacrificed his dignity to 
t^e more serious interests of his business. 

This amputation of the thigh by Doctor Canivet was a 
great event in the village. On that day all the inhabitants 
got lip earlier, and the Grande £ue, although full of people, 
had something lugubrious about it, as if an execution had 
been expected. At the grocer’s they discussed Hippolyle’s 
* illness; the shops did no business, and Madame Tuvache, 
the mayor’s wife, did not stir from her window, such was 
her impatience to see the operator arrive. 

He came in his gig, which he drove himself. But the 
springs of the right side having at length given way beneath 
the weight of his corpulence, it happened that «he carriage 
as it rolled along leaned over a little, and on the .other 
cushion necar him could be scon a large box covered in rod 
sheep-leather, whose three brass clasps shone grandly. 

After ho had entered like a whiiJwind the porch of the 
“ Lion d’Or,” the doctor, shouting very loud, ordered them to 
unharness his horse. Then ho went into the stable to see 
that ho was eating his oats all light; for on arriving at a 
patient’s he first of all looked after his mare and his gig. 
People even said about this— 

“Ah ! Monsieur Canivet’s a character ! ” 

And he was the more esteemed for this imperturbable 
coolneas. The universe to the last man might have died, 
and he would not have missed the smallest of his habits. 

Homais presented himself. 

“I count on you,” said the doctor. “Are we ready! 
Come along 1 ” 

But the druggist, turning red, confessed that he was too 
sensitive to assist at such an operation. 
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When one is a simple spectator," he said, *Hhe imaginar 
iion, you know, is impressed. And then I have such a 
nervous system! ” 

“PshawI” interrupted Canivet; “on the contraiy, you 
seem to mo inclined to apoplexy. Besides, that doesn’t 
astonish me, for you chemist fellows are always poking 
abolit your kitrlieiis, which must end by spoiling your con- 
stitutioVis. Now just look at me. I get up every day at four 
o’clock; I shave with cohl water (and nm never cold). I don’t 
wear flannels, and J never catch cold; my carcass is good 
enough! I* live now in one way, now in another,* like a 
pliilosopher, taking pot-luck; that is why 1 am not squeamish 
like you, and it is as indifl'erent to me to carve a Christian 
as the first fowl that turns up. Then, perliaps, you will 
say, habit! habit! ’’ 

Then, without any consideration for Ilipiwlyte, who was 
sweating with agony between his sheets, those gentlemen 
entered into a conversation, in which the druggist compared 
the coolness of a surgeon to that of a general; and this com¬ 
parison was pleasing to Canivet, who launched out on the 
exigencies of his art. lie looked upon it as a sacred office, 
although the ordinary practitioners dishonoured* it. At last, 
coming back to the patient, he examined the bandages 
brought by llomais, the same that had appeared for the 
club-foot, and asked for some one to hold the limb for him. 
Lestiboudois ^as sent for, and Monsieur Canivet having 
turned up his .sleevcvs, passed into the billiard-room, while 
the druggist stayed with Artiimise and tlie landlady, both 
whiter than their aprons, and with ears strained towards the 
door. 

Bovary during this time did not dare to stir from his 
house. He kept downstairs in the sitting-room by the side 
of the ilreless chimney, his c^in on his breast, his hands 
clasped, his eyes staring. “ 'What a mishap I ” ho thought, 
“what a mishap I’’ Perhaps, after all, he had made some 
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slip. He thought it oyer, but could hit upon nothing. 
But the most famous surgeons also made mistakes; and 
that is what no one would ever belieye! People, on the 
contrary, would laugh, jeer I It would spread as far as 
Forges, as Neufchfit^l, as Bouen, everywhere! Who could 
say if his colleagues would not write against him. Polemics 
would ensue; he would have to answer in the papers. 
Hippolyte might even prosecute him. He saw himself 
dishoxioured, ruined, lost; and his imagination, assailed 
by a world of hypotheses, tossed amongst them like 
an empty cask home by the sea and floating upon the 
wavea 

Emma, opposite, watched him; she did not share his 
humiliation; she felt another—that of having supposed such 
a man was worth anything. As if twenty times already she 
had not sufficiently perceived his mediocrity. 

Charles was walking up and down the room; his hoots 
creaked on the floor. 

“ Sit down,” she said; “ you fidget mo.” 

He sat down again. 

How was it that she—she, who was so intelligent—could 
have allowed herself to be deceived again? and through 
what deplorable madness had she thus rained her life by 
cdhtinual sacrifices ? She recalled all her instincts of luxury, 
all the privations of her soul, the sordidness of marriage, of 
the household, her dream sinking into the mile like wounded 
swallows; all that she hod longed for, all that she l;>ad denied 
herself, all that she might have had 1 And for what ? for 
what? 

In the midst of the silence that hung over the village a 
heart-rending cry rose on the air. Bovary turned white to 
fainting. She knit her brows with a nervous gesture, then 
went on. And it was for him, for this creature, for this man, 
who understood nothing, who felt nothing! For he was 
there quite quiets not even suspecting that the ridicule of his 
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name would henceforth sully heis as well as his. She had. 
made efforts to love him, and she had repented with tears for 
having yielded to another ' 

'* But it was perhaps a valgus! ” suddenly exclaimed 
Bovary, who was meditating. 

At the unexpected shock of this phrase falling on her 
thought like a leaden bullet on a silver plate, Emma, shudder¬ 
ing, raised her head in order to find out what he meant to 
say; and they looked one at the other in silence, almost 
amazed to^see each other, so far sundered were they by their 
inner thoughts. Charies gazed at her with the dull look of 
a drunken man, while he listened motionless to the last cries 
of the sufferer, that followed each other in long-drawn modu¬ 
lations, broken by sharp spasms like the faivoff howling of 
some beast being slaughtered. Emma bit her wan lips, and 
rolHiig between her fingers a piece of coral that she had 
broken, fixed on Charles the burning glance of her eyes like 
two arrows of fire about to dart forth. Everything in him 
irritated her now ; his face, his dress, what he did not say, 
his whole person, his existence, in fine. She repented of her 
past virtue as of a crime, and what still remained of it crum¬ 
bled away beneath the furious blows of her prida She 
revelled in all the evil ironies of triumphant adultery. The 
memory of her lover came back to her with dazzling attrac¬ 
tions ; she threw her whole soul into it, borne away towards 
this image with a fresh enthusiasm ; and Charles seemed to 
her as*much removed from her life, as absent for ever, as 
impossible and annihilated, as if he had been about to die 
and were passing under her eyes. 

There was a sound of steps on the pavement. Charles 
looked up, and through the lowered blinds he saw at the 
comer of the market in the broad sunshine Dr. Canivet, who 
was wiping his brow with his handkerchief. Ilomais, behind 
him, was carrying a large red box in his hand, and both were 
going towards the chemist'a 
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Then with a feeling of sudden tenderness and discouzage^ 
ment Charles turned to his wife saying to her— 

" Oh, kiss me, my own 1 ” 

“ Leave me ! ” she said, red with anger. 

** What is the matter 1 ” he asked, stupefied. Be calm; 
compose yourself. You know well enough that I love you. 
Come! ” 

“ Fnough ! ” she cried with a terrible look. 

And escaping from the room, Emma closed the door so 
violently that the barometer fell from the wall and smashed 
on the fioor. 

Charles sank back into his arm-chair overwhelmed, trying 
to discover what could be wrong with her, fancying some 
nervous illness, weeping, and vaguely feeling something fatal 
and incomprehensible whirling round him. 

When Kodolphe came to the garden that evening, he found 
his mistress waiting for him at the foot of the steps on the 
lowest stair. They threw their arms round one another, and 
all their rancour melted like snow beneath the warmth ot 
that kiss. 
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rilEY t<) lovp one another nprain. Oftiai, 

even in the of tlin day, Emma Riiddeuly 

wrote to liiiii, llion from the window made a 
si^n .to Justin, wlio, taking liis apron off, quickly 
mil to Tj{t Ifuchetti*. Eodolphe would come; slie had sent 
for him to tell him tliat slic wab borecl, that her Imsbaud was 
odious, her life fiightful. 

" Ihit what can 1 do?” he cried one day impatiently. 

“ Ah ! if you would-” 

She was sittinj* on tlie floor bt'tween his knees, her hair 
loose, her look lost. 

“ Why, what ? ” said Ilodolphe. 

She sighed. 

• “ We would go and live elsewhere—somewhere • ” 

“ You are ivally mad'” he said laughing. “How could 
tliat be iioRsibfe?” 

vShe ruturned l-o the subject; he pretended not to under- 
fitiind, and turned tlie conversation. 

What he did not understand was all this worry about so 
simple an affair as love. She had a motive, a reason, and, as 
it were, a pendant to her aifection. 

Her tenderness, in fact, grow each day with licr repulsion 
to her husband. Tlie more she gave uji liorsclf to the one, 
tlie more she loathed the other. Kever had Charles seemed 
to her so disagreeable, to have such stixlgy fingers, aueh 
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vulgar ways, to be so dull as when they found themselves 
together after her meeting with Rodolphe. Then, .while 
playing the spouse and virtue, she was burning at the thought 
of that head whose black hair fell in a curl over the sun¬ 
burnt brow, of that form at once so strong and elegant, of 
that man, in a word, who had such experience in his reason¬ 
ing, such passion in his desires. It was for him that she filed 
her nails with the care of a chaser, and that there wa& never 
enough cold-cream for her skin, nor of patchouU for her 
handkerchiefs. She loaded herself with bracelets, rings, and 
necklaces. When he was coming she filled the two large 
blue glass vases with roses, and prepared her room and her 
person like a courtesan expecting a prince. The servant had 
to be constantly washing linen, and all day JF^licit^ did not 
stir from the kitchen, where little Austin, who often kept 
her company, watched her at work. 

With his elbows on the long board on which she was 
ironing, he greedily watched all these women’s clothes spread 
out about him, the dimity petticoats, the fichus, the coUarb, 
and the drawers with running strings, wide at the hips and 
growing narrower below. 

“What is that fori” asked the young fellow, passing his 
hand over the crinoline or the hooks and eyes. 

“Why, haven’t you ever seen anything 1” F61icit6 an¬ 
swered laughing. "As if your mistress, madame Homais, 
didn’t wear the same.” 

“ Oh, I daresay! lll^dame Homais ! ” And he ad^ed with 
a meditative air, " As if she were a lady like madame i ” 

But F^cit4 grew impatient of seeing him hanging round 
her. She was six years old<'r than he, and Theodore, Monsieur 
Guillaumin’s servant^ ^was beginning to pay court to her. 

"Let me alone,” &e said, moving her pot of starch. 
“ You’d better be off and pound almonds; you are idwaya 
dangling about women. Before you meddle with such 
things, bad boy, wait till you’ve got a beard to your chin.” 
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** Oh, don’t be cross ! I’ll go and clean her boots.” 

And he at once took down from the shelf Emma’s bootsi 
all coated with mud, the mud of the rendezvous, that crum¬ 
bled into powder beneath his fingers, and that he watched 
as it gently rose in a ray of sunlight. 

** How afraid you are of spoiling them 1 ” said the servant^ 
who wasn’t so particular when she cleaned them herself, 
becausd as soon as the stuff of the boo^ ^was no longer fresh 
madame handed them over to her. 

a 

Emma had a number in her cupboard that she squandered 
one after the other, without Charles allowing himself the 
slightest observation. So also he disbursed three hundred 
francs for a wooden leg that she thought proper to make a 
present of to Hippolyta Its top was covered with cork, 
and it had spring joints, a complicated mechanism, covered 
over by'black trowsers ending in a patent-leather boot. But 
Hippolytc, not daring to use such a handsome leg every day, 
begged Madame Bovary to get him another more convenient 
one. The doctor, of course, had again to defray the ex¬ 
pense of this purchase. 

So little by little the stable-man tookup his work again. 
One saw him running about the village as before, and when 
Charles heard from afar the sharp noise of the wooden leg^ 
he at once went in another direction. 

It was Monsieur Lheureux, the shopkeeper, who had 
undertaken th^ order; this provided him with an excuse 
for visiting Emma. He chatted with her about the new 
goods from Paris, about a thousand feminine trifles, made 
himself very obliging, and never asked for his money. 
Emma yielded to thiU lazy mode of satisfying all her capricea 
Thus she wanted to have a very handsome riding-whip that 
was at an umbrella-maker’s at Bouen to give to Rodolphe. 
The week after Monsieur Lheureux placed it on her tabla 

But the next day he called on her with a bill for two 
hundred and seventy francs^ not counting the centimes. 
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Emma was mudi embarrassed; all the drawers of the writing- 
table were empty; they owed over a fortnight's wages to 
Lestiboudois, two quarters to the servant, for any quantity 
of other things, and Bovary was impatiently expecting 
^Monsieur Derozerays* account, which ho was in the habit of 
paying him every year about Midsummer. 

She succeeded at first in putting olF Lheureux. At last 
he lost patience; he was being sued; his capital whs out, 
anc' unless he got some in he should be forced to take back 
all the goods she had received. 

“ Oh, very well, take them ' ” said Emma. 

“I was only joking,” he replied; “the only thing I 
logret is the whip. My word! I’U ask monsieur to return 
it to mo.” 

“ No, no! ” she said. 

“ All! I’ve got you ! ” thought Lheureux. 

And, certain of his discovery, he went out repeating to 
himself in an undertone, and with liis usual low whistle— 

“ Good I we shall see ' we shall see ! ” 

She was thinking how to get out of this when the servant 
coming in put on the mantelpiece a small loll of blue paper 
“from Monsieur Derozerays.” Emma pounced upon and 
opened it It contained fifteen napoleons; it was the ac¬ 
count. She heard Charles on the stairs, threw the gold to 
the back of her drawer, and took out the key. 

Three days after Lheureux reappeared. 

“ I have an arrang«>ment to suggest to you,” he said “ If, 
instead of the sum agreed on, you would take-” 

“ Here it is,” she said, placing fourteen napoleons in his 
hand 

The tradesman was dumbfoundered. Then, to conceal his 
disappointment, he was profuse in apologies and proffers of 
service, all of which Emma declined; then she remained a 
few moments fingering in the pocket of her apron the two five- 
franc pieces that he had given her in change. She promfsod 
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> heisdf ehe would eoonomiso in order to pay back later on. 
“Pshaw!" she thought, “he won’t think about it agaia” 

Besides the riding-whip with its silver^gilt handle, Bodolphe 
had received a seal with the motto Ainor wA cor; furtW- 
more, a scarf for a muffler, and, finally, a cigar-case oicactly 
like the Yiscount’s, that Charles had formerly picked up in the 
road, aiffl that Emma had kept. These presents, however, 
humiliated him; he refused several, she insisted, aud he 
ended by ob^ing, thinking her tyrannical and over-exacting. 

Then she had strange ideas. 

“When midnight strikes,” she said, “you must thmk of 
me.” 

And if ho confessed that he had not thought of her, there 
wore floods /)f reproaches that always ended with the eternal 
question— 

“ Do you love me1“ 

“ Why, of course I love you,” he answeasd. 

“A great deal?” 

“ Certainly! ” 

“ You haven't loved any others? ” 

“ Did you think you’d got a virgin ?” he exclaimed laughing. 

Emma cried, and he tried to console her, adorning his 
protestations with puns. 

“ Oh,” she wont on, “ I love you! I love you so that I 
could not live Without you, do you see ? There are times 
when 1 long to see you again, when I am torn by all the 
anger of love. I ask myself, Where is he ? Perhaps he is 
talking to other women. They smile upon him; he approaches. 
Oh no I no one else pleases you^ There are some more beauti¬ 
ful, but I love you best. 1 know how to love best I am your 
servant, your concubine < You are my king, my idol! You 
ate good, you are beautifal, you are clever, you are strong 1 ” 
^e had so often heard these things said that they did not 
strike*him as onginal. Emma was like all his mistresses; 

o 
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%nd the charm of novelty, gradually falling away like a 
garment, laid bare the eternal monotony of passion, that has 
always the same forms and the same language. He did not 
distinguish, this man of so much experience, the difference of 
sentiment beneath the sameness of expression. Because lips 
libertine and venal had murmured such words to him, he 
believed but little in the candour of hors; exaggerated speeches 
hiding mediocre affections must be discounted; as if the 
fulness of the soul did not sometimes overflow in the emptiest 
metaphors, since no one can over give the exact measure of 
his needs, nor of his conceptions, nor of his sorrows; and 
since human speech is like a cracked tin kettle, on which we 
hammer out tunes to make bears dance when we long to 
move the stars. 

But with that superior critical judgment thaj; belongs to 
him who, in no matter what circumstance, holds back, 
Rodolphe saw other delights to be got out of this love. He 
thought all modesty in the way. He treated her quite sam 
fa^. He made of her something supple and corrupt. Hers 
was an idiotic sort of attachment, full of admiration for him, 
of voluptuousness for her, a beatitude 'that benumbed her; 
her soul sank into this dninkenness, shrivelled up, drowned 
in it, like Clarence in his butt of Malmsey. 

By the mere effect of her love Madame Bovary’s manners 
changed. Her looks grow bolder, her speech more free; she 
even committed the impropriety of walking out with Monsieur 
Rodolphe, a cigarette in her mouth, **as if to defy the 
people.” At last, those who still doubted doubted no longer 
when one day they saw her getting oilt of the “Hirondelle” 
ner waist squeezed into a waistcoat like a man; and Madame 
Bovary senior, who, after a fearful scene with her husband, 
had taken refuge at her son’s, was not the least scandalised 
of the womon>folk. Many other things displeased her. First, 
Charles had not attended to her advice about the forbidding - 
of novels; then the ** ways of the house” annoyed her; she 
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allowed heiself to make some remarks, and there were quar¬ 
rels, especially one on account of F^licit^. 

Madame Bovary senior, the evening before, passing along 
the passage, had surprised her in company of a man—a man 
with a brown collar, about forty years old, who, at the sound 
of her step, had quickly escaped through the kitchen. Then 
Emma began to laugh, but the good lady grew angry, de¬ 
claring* that unless morals wore to be laughed at one ought 
to look after those of one’s servants. 

“ Where were you brought up ? ” asked the daughtor-in-law, 
with so impertinent a look that Madame Bovazy asked her 
if she were not perhaps defending her own case. * 

“ Leave the room! ” said the young woman, springing up 
with a bound. 

** Emma I Mamma 1 ” cried Charles, trying to reconcile 
them. 

Bui both had fled in their exasperation. Emma was 
stamping her feet as she repeated— 

“ Oh ! what manners • What a peasant 1” 

Ho ran to his mother; she was beside herself. She stam¬ 
mered— 

“She is an insolent^ giddy-headed thing, or perhaps 
worse! ” 

And she was for leaving at once if the other did not 
apologise. 

So Charles Vfent back again to his wife and implored her 
to give yffij ; he knelt to her; she ended by saying— 

“ Very well I I'll go to her.” 

And in fact she held out her hand to her mother-in-law 
with the dignity of a marchioness as she said— 

Excuse me, madame.” 

Then, having gone up again to her room, she threw lierself 
flat on her bed and cried there like a child, her face buried 
in the pillow. 

She and Bodolphe had agreed that in the event of any 
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thing extrooidinarj occumng, she should fasten a small pieoo 
ot white paper to the blind) so that if by chance he Imp* 
pened to be in YonvillO) he could hurry to the lane behind 
the house. Emma made the signal, she had been waiting 
three-quarters of an hour when she suddenly caught sight of 
Rodolphe at the.corner of the market. She felt tempted to 
open the window and call him, but he had already disap' 
peared. She fell back in despair ^ 

Soon, however, it seemed to her that some one was walk¬ 
ing on the pavement It was he, no doubt She went 
downstair^ ciossed the yard. He was there outside. She 
threw hersdf into his arms. 

** Do take care ! ** he said, 

** Ah! if you knew 1 ** she replied. 

And she began telling him everything, hurriedly, dis< 
jointedly, exaggerating the facts, inventing many, and so 
prodigal of parentheses that he understood nothing of it 
** Come, my poor angel, courage! Be comforted 1 be 
patient > ” 

** But I have been patient, I have suffered for four years, 
A love like ours ought to show itself in the face of heaven. 
They torture me 1 I can bear it no longer 1 Save me! ** 

She clung to Rodolphe. Her eyes, full of tears, flashed 
like flames beneath a wave; her breast heaved; he had 
never loved her so much, so that he lost his head and said—• 
“ What is it 1 What do you wish ? ” '' 

“Take me away,” she cried, “carry me off 1 Oh, I pity 
you! ” 

And she threw herself upon bis modth, as if to seize there 
the 'unexpected consent it breathed forth in a kisa. 

“But- ** Rodolphe lesumed. 

“Whatl” 

“Tour little girl I” 

She reflected a few moments, then lepUed— 

** We YiU take her I can’t be helped 1” 
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** What a woman 1'" he said to himself, watching her ds 
ihe went For die had ran into the gaxden. Some one 
was calling her. 

" On.the following days Madame Bovaiy senior was much 
surprised at the change in her daughter in-law. Emma, in ’ 
fiict, was showing herself more docile, and even carried her 
deference so &r as to ask for a recipe for pickling gherkips * 
Wa^it the better to deceive them both 9 Qr did she wish 
by a sort of voluptuous stoicism to feel the more profoundly 
the bitteme» of the things she was about to leave 9 
But she paid no heed to them; on the contrary, she lived 
as lost in the anticipated delight of her coming hapinness 
It Was an eternal subject for conversation with Bodolphe. 
She leant on his shoulder murmuring— 

“ Ah! when we are in the mail-coach I Do you think 
about it 9 Can it be 9 It seems to me that the moment I 
feel the carriage start, it will be as if we were rising in a 
balloon, as if we were setting out for the clouds. Do you 
know that I count the<hours9 And you 9” 

Never had Madame Bovary been so beautiful as at this 
period; she had that indefinable beauty that results from 
joy, from enthusiasm, from success, and that is only the 
harmony of temperament with circumstances. Her desires, 
her sorrows, the experience of pleasure, and her eveivyoung 
illusions, that had, as soil and rain and winds and the sun 
moke flowers grow, gradually developed her, and she at 
length blsssomed forth in all the plenitude of her nature. 
Her eyelids seemed chiselled expressly for her long amorous 
looks in which the pupil disappeared, while a strong inspira* 
tion expanded her delicate nostrils and raised the fleshy 
comer of her lips, shaded in the light by a little .black down. 
One would have thought that an artist apt in conception 
had arranged the curls of hair upon her neck; they fell in 
a thick mass, negligently, and with the changing chances of 
fheir adultery, that unbound them every diiy. Her foU» 
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now took more mellow inflectionB, her figure also; some 
thing subtle and penetrating escaped even froln the folds of 
her gown and from the line of her foot Charles, as when 
they were first married, thought her delicious and quito 
irresistible. 

When he came home in the middle of the night, he did 
not.dare to wake her. The porcelain night-light threw 
a round trembling gleam upon the ceiling, and the' drawn 
curtains of the little cot formed as it were a white hut 
standing out in the shade, and by the bedside Charles 
looked at them. He seemed to hear the light breathing of 
his child. She would grow big now; every season would 
bring rapid progress. He already saw her coming from 
school as the day drew in, laughing, with ink-stains on her 
jacket, and carrying her basket on her atm. Then she would 
have to bo sent to a boarding-school j that would cost much; 
how was it to be done ? Then he reflected. He thought of 
hiring a small faim in the ncighbouihood, that he would 
superintend every morning on his way to his patients. Ho 
would save up what he brought in; he would put it in the 
savings-bank. Then he would buy shares somewhere, no 
matter where; besides, his practice would increase; he 
counted upon that, for he wanted Deitlie to be well-educated, 
to be accomplished, to learn to play the piano. Ah! how 
pretty she would be later on when she was fifteen, when, 
resembling her mother, she would, like her, wear large straw 
hats in the summei-time; from a distance they would 
be taken for two sisters. He pictured her to himself work¬ 
ing in the evening by their side beneath the light of the 
lamp; she would embroider him slippers; she would look 
after the house; she would fill all the home with her charm 
and.her gaiety. At last, they would think of 'her marriage; 
they would find her some good yOung fellow with a steady 
business; he would make her happy; this would last for 
ever. 
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£mii& was not asleep; she pretended to be; and while he 
dosed off by her side she awakened to other dieama 
To the gallop of four horses she was carried away for a 
week towards a new land, whence they would retuii} no 
more. They went ou and on, their arms entwined, without 
a word. Often from the top of a mountain there suddenly 
glimpse^ some splendid city with domes, and bridges, and 
ships, forests of citron trees, and cathedrals of white marble, 
on whose pointed steeples were storks’ nests. They went at 
a walking-pace because of the great flag-stones, and on the 
ground there were bouquets of flowers, ollered you by 
women dressed in led bodices. They heard the chiming of 
bells, the neighing of mules, together with the murmur of 
guitars and the noise of fountains, whose rising spray 
refreshed heaps of fruit ari'auged like a pyramid at the foot 
of pale statues tliat smiled beneath playing waters. And 
then, one night they came to a flsliing village, where brown 
nets were drying in the wind along the cliffs and in front 
of the huts. It was there that they would stay; thoy would 
live in a low, flat-roofed house, shaded by a palm-tree, in 
the heart of a gul^ by the sea. They would row in gondolas, 
swing in hammocks, and their existence would be easy and 
largo as their silk gowns, warm and star-spangled as the 
nights they would contemplate. However, in the immensity 
of this future ,yiat she conjured up, nothing special stood 
forth ; the days, all magnificent, resembled each other like 
waves; add it swayed in the horizon, infinite, harmonised, 
azure, and bathed in sunshine. Dut the child began to 
cougn in her cot or Bovary snored more loudly, and Emma 
did not fall asleep till morning, when the dawn whitened 
the windows, and when little Justin was already in the 
square taking down the shatters of the chemist’s shop. 

She had sent for Monsieur Lheureuz, and had said to him— 

** 1 want a cloak—a large lined cloak with a deep coliar.” 

“ You are going on a journey i ” he asked. 
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'* No; but—never mind. 1 may count on yoii|*niay I 
not, and quickly f ” 

He’ bowed. 

Besides, I shall want,’’ bHw went on, a trank—>not too 
heavy—han'dy.” 

" Ye^ yes, I understand. About three feet by a foot and 
« half, as they are being made just now.” 

'And a travelling bug.” 

“ Dedde^y,” thought Lheureuz, ** there’s a row on here.** 

** And,” said Madame Bo vary, taking her wa,tch from h^r 
belt, ** take this j you can pay yourself out of it ” 

But the tradesman cried out that sho Mas wiong; they 
knew one another; did he doubt her! What childishness! 

She insisted, however, on his taking at least the chain, 
and Lheuieux had already put it in his pocket and was 
going, when slio called him back. 

*’You will leave everything at your place. As to the 
cloak”—she seemed to be reflecting—“do not bring it 
either; you can give me the maker^s address, and tell him 
to have it ready for me.” 

It was the next month that they were to run away. She 
was to leave Yonville as if she was going on some business 
to Rouen Rodolphe would have booked the seats, procured 
the passpoits, and oven have written to Paris ih order to 
have the whole mail-coach reserved for them as far as Mai> 
seilles, where they would buy a carriage, and go on thence 
without stopping to Genoa. She would take'' cai» to send 
her luggage to Lheureuz’, whence it would be taken direct 
to’the “Hiioiidelle,” ^o that no one would have any suspicion. 
And in all this there never was any allusion to the child, 
Rodolphe avoided speaking of her; perhaps he no longei* 
thought about it. 

* He wished to have two more weeks before him to armngs 
some afihirs; then at the end of a week he wanted two mcie f 
then he said he was ill; next he went on a journey. The 
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month of August passed, and, after all these delays, they 
decided that it was to be ineyocahly fixed for the 4 th Sep¬ 
tember—a Monday. 

At length the Saturday before aniyed. 

Bodolphe came in the eyening earlier than usual 
«Eyerything is ready?** she asked him. 

“Yes.** 

Thoif thdy walked round a garden-bed, and went to sit 
down near tiie teiiace on the kerb-stone of the wall 
** You are sad,” said Emma. 

“No; why?” 

And yet he looked at her strangely in a tender fashion. 
“Is it because you are going away?” she wont on; “be¬ 
cause you are leaying what is dear to you—^your life? Ah I 
I understand. I have nothing in the world! Yoh are all 
to me; so shall 1 be to you. I will be your people, your 
country; 1 will tend, T \till love you 1 ” 

“ How sweet you are! ” he said, seizing her in his arms. 
“’Really ' ” she said with a voluptuous laugh. “ Bo you 
loye me ? Swear it then I ” 

“ Do I love you—loye you ? I adore you, my dove I ” 

The moon, full and purple-coloured, was rising right out 
of the earth at the end of the meadow. * She rose quickly 
between the branches of the poplars, that hid her here and 
there like a black curtain pierced with holes. Then she 
appeared dazzling with whiteness in the empty heayens that 
she lit up^ and now sailing more slowly along, let fall upon 
the riyer a greajb stain that broke up into an infinity of stars; 
and the silyer sheen seemed to writhe through the very depths 
like a headless serpent covered With luminous scales; it also 
resembled some moiister candelabra all along which sparkled 
drops of diamonds running together. The soft night was 
about them; masses of shadow filled the branches. Emma, 
her eyes half closed, breathed in with deep sighs the fresh 
wiud that was blowing. They did not speak, lost as they 
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were in tlie rash of their reverie. The tenderness of the old 
days came back to their hearts, full and silent as the flowing 
river, with the softness of the perfume of the syringas, and 
threw across their memories shadows more immense and 
more sombre than those of the still willows that lengthened 
out over the grass. Often some night-animal, hedgehog or 
weasel, setting out on the hunt, disturbed the lovers, or 
sometimes they heard a ripe peach falling all alone &om the 
espalier. 

Ah ! what a lovely night! ” said Bodolphe.. 

We shall have others,'* replied Emma; and, as if speak¬ 
ing to herself, “ Yes, it will be good to travel. And yet^ 
why should my heart be so heavy 1 Is it dread of the 

unknown 1 The effect of habits left ] Or rather-? No; 

it is the excess of liappinebs. How weak I am, am 1 not t 
Forgive mo! ” 

There is still time 1" ho cried. “ Befloct! perhaps you 
may repent 1 ” 

“ Never 1 ” * she cried impetuously. And coming closer to 
him: What ill could come to me) There is no desert, 
no precipice, no ocean 1 would not traverse with you. The 
longer we live together the more it will bo hke an embrace, 
every day closer, more heart to heart. There will be nothing 
to trouble us, no cares, no obstacle. We shall be alone, all 
to ourselves eternally. Oh, speak! Auswe^^me 1 ” 

At regular intervals he answered, “Yes—Yes—” She 
had passed her hands through his hair, and she lupeatcd 
in a childlike voice, despite the big tears which were fall¬ 
ing, “JEodolphe! Bodolpho! Ah! Bodolphel dear little 
Bodolphe 1 ” 

Midnight struck. 

“ Midnight I ** said she. “ Come I it is to-morrow 1 One 
day more! ” 

He rose to go; and as if the movement he madeliad been the * 
signalfortheirflight,Emma said, suddeniy assuming agayair— 
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** You have the passports 1 
" Yes.” 

“ You ate foigettiDfi; nothm^r?” 

“ Nor 

** Are you sure 1 ” 

** Certainly.’* 

** It at the Hdtel de Pioveuco, is it not, that you uill 
wait for me at mid-day 1 

He nodded. 

“ Till to-m.oirow then 1 ” said Emma in a last caress; and 
she watched him go. 

He did not turn round. She ran after him, and, leaning 
over,the water’s edge between the bulrushes— 

“ To-morrow! ” she cried. 

He was already on the other side of the river and walking 
fast across the meadow. 

After a few moments Bodolphe stopped; and when ho 
saw her with her white gown giadnally fade away in the 
shade like a ghost, he was seized with such a heating of the 
heart that he lent against a tree lest he should fall 

“ What an imbecile I am I ” he said with a fearful oath. 
« Ho matter! she was a pretty mistress! ** 

And immediately Emma’s beauty, with all the pleasures of 
their love, came back to him. For a moment he softened; 
then he rebelle^jigalnst her. 

For, after aU,” he exclaimed, gesticulating, ** I can’t exile 
myself—h&ve a child on my hands.” 

He was saying these things to give himself firmness. 

And besides, the worry, the expense! Ah 1 no, no, no^ 
no! a thousand times no I It would have been too stupid ” 




XIII. 

O sooner was Roclolphe at home than he sat down 
quickly at his bureau under the stag’s }iend that 
hung as a iniphy oil the wjdl. I>ut when ho 
h.'id tlic jxjii between his lingers, ho could think 
of nothing, so that, resting on his elbows, he began to rellect. 
Emma seenied to him to have receded into a far-off i)ast, as 
if the lesolutioii he had taken had suddenly placed a dis¬ 
tance between them. 

To get back something of her, he fetched from the cup¬ 
board at the bedside an old Eheims biscuit-box, in wliich he 
usually kept his letters from women, and from it came an* 
odour of dry dust and withered roses. First he saw a hand¬ 
kerchief with pale little s])ols. It was a handkerchief of 
hers. Once when they were walking her nose had bled ; he 
had forgotten it. Near it, chipped at all t^m comers, was a 
miniature given him hy Emma : her toilette seemed to him 
pretentious, and her languishing look in the worSt possible 
taste. Then, from looking at this image and recalling the 
memory of its ofiginal, Emma’s features little by little 
gn!w confused in his remembrance, as if the living and thd 
painted face, rubbing one against the other, had e£^cd each 
other. Finally, he read some of her letters; they were fi^U of , 
^platiations relating to their journey, shorty tochnioal, and 
‘urgent, like business notes. He wanted to see the long ondi 
again, those of old times. In order to find them at the , 
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bottom of the box, Bodolphe disturbed all the others, and 
mechanically bogan rummaging amidst this mass‘of papers 
and things, finding pell-mell bouquets, garters, a black mask, 
pins, and hair—^hair I dark and fair, some even, catching in 
the binges of the box, broke when it was opened. 

Thus dallying with his souvenirs, he examined the writing 
and the style of the letters, as varied as their orthography. 
They were tender or jovial, facetious, melancholy; there were 
some that asked for love, others that asked for money. A 
word recalled faces to him, certain gestures, the sound of a 
voice; sometimes, however, he remembered nothing at all. 

In faci) these women, rushing at once into his thou^ts, 
cramped each other and lessened, as reduced to a uniform 
level of love that equalised them all So taking handfuls of 
the mixed-up letters, he amused himself for some moments 
with letting them fall in cascades from his right into 
his left hand. At last, bored and weary, Bodolphe took 
back the box to the cupboard, saying to himself, What a 
lot of rubbish I ” Which summed up his opinion; for plea¬ 
sures, like schoolboys in a school courtyard, had so trampled 
upon his heart that no green thing grew there, and that which 
passed through it, more heedless ihah children, did not even, 
like them, leave a name carved upon wall. 

** Come,” said he, ** let’s begin.” 

He wrote^ . 

I# 

*‘Conr&ge, Emma' courage 1 ][ would not biihg misery 
into your Ufe.” 

** After all, that’s true,” thought Bodolphe. ** 1 am acting 
in her interest; I am honest.’ 

** Have yon carefully weighed your resolution t JDo yon 
know to what an abyss 1 was diag^g you, poor angd f Ko; 
you do not, do you 1 STou were coming confident and Isar- 
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less, bolioving in happiness in the future. Ah! unhappy 
that we are—insensate! ” 

Bodolphe stopped here to think of some good excuse. 

“ If I told her all my fortune is lost Y No ! Besides, that 
would stop nothing. It would all have to he begun over 
again later on. As if one could make women like' that 
listen to reason 1" He reflected, then went on— 

“ I shall not forget you, oh ! believe it j and I shall ever 
have a profound devotion for you; but some day, sooner or 
later, this ardour (such is the fate of human things) would 
have grown less, no doubt. Lassitude would have come to 
us, and who knows if I should not even have hod the atro¬ 
cious pain of witnessing your.remorse, of sharing it myself, 
since I should have been its cause 1 The mere idea of the 
grief that would come to you tortures me, Emma. Forget 
me ! Why did I ever know you 1 Why were you so beau- 
tifulf Isitmyfaultl 0 my God I No, no! Accuse only fate.” 

“ That’s a word that always tolls,” he said to himself. 

Ah 1 if you had been one of those frivolous women that 
one sees, certainly I might, through egotism, have tried an 
experiment, in that case without danger for you. But that 
delicious exaltation, at once your charm and your torment, 
has prevented you from understanding, adorable woman 
that you are, the falseness of our future position. Nor had 
I reflected upon this at first, and I rested in tlio shade of that 
ideal happiness as beneath that of the manchineel tree, without 
foreseeing the consequencea” 

” Perhaps she’ll think I’m giving it up from avarice. Ah, 
well! 80 much the worse; it must be stopped ] ” 

The world is cruel, Emma. Wherever we might have 
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gone, it would have persecuted us. You would have had to 
put up with indiscreet questions, calumny, contempt^ insult 
perhaps. Insult to you! Oh! And I, who would place 
you on a throne! I who bear with me your memory as a 
talisman ! For I am going to punish myself by exile for 
all the ill I have done you. I am going away. Whither 
I know not. I am mad. Adieu I Be good always. Pre¬ 
serve illb memory of the unfortunate who has lost you. 
Teach my name to your child; let her repeat it in her 
prayers.” 

The wicks of the candles flickered. Rodolphe got up to 
shut the window, and when he had sat down again— 

“ I think it’s all right. Ah ! and this for fear she should 
come and hunt mo u]).” 

“ T shall be far away when you read these sad lines, for I 
have wished to flee os quickly as possible to shun the tempta¬ 
tion of seeing you again. No weakness ! I shall return, and 
perhaps later on we shall talk together very coldly of our 
old love. Adieu 1 ” 

And there was a last * adieu * divided into two words: 
** A Dieu! ” which he thought in very excellent taste. 

“ Now how ohf I to sign 1 ” ho said to himself. “ ‘ Yours 
devotedly No! ‘ Your friend J' Yes, that’s it.” 

“Your friend.” 

He re-read his letter. He considered it very good. 

“ Poor little woman! ” he thought with emotion. “ She^ll 
think me harder than a rock. There ought to have been some 
tears on this; but I can't cry; it isn't my fault.” Then, 
having emptied some water into a glass, Rodolphe dipped 
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his finger into it, and lot a big drop fall on the paper, that 
made a pale stain on the ink. Then looking for a seal, be 
came upon the one Amor nd cor.** 

** That doesn't at all fit in with the circumstances. Pshaw! 
never mind! ” 

After which he smoked three pipes and went to bed. 

The next day when he was up (at about two o’clock—he 
hod slept late), Bodolphe had a basket of apricoU picked. 
He put his letter at the bottom under some vino loaves, and 
at once ordered Girard, his ploughman, to take it with care 
to Madame Bovary. He made use of this moans for corre¬ 
sponding with her, sending according to the season fruits or 
game. 

** If she asks after me,” he said, “ you will tell her that I 
have gone on a joUmey. You must give the basket to her 
herself, into her own hands. Get along and take care I ” 

Giri^ put on his new blouse, knotted his handkerchief 
round the apricots, and, walking with gi^t heavy steps in 
his thick iron-bound galoshes, made his way to Yonville. 

Madame Bovary, when he got to her house, was arranging 
a bundle of linen on the kitchen-table with F^licitd. 

** Here,” said the ploughboy, " is something for you from 
master.” 

She was seized with apprehension, and as she sought in 
her pocket for some coppers, she looked at the peasant with 
haggard eyes, wliile he himself looked ‘ai^her with amaze¬ 
ment, not understanding how such a present could so move 
any one. At last he went out. F41icit4 remained. She 
could bear it no longer ; she ran into the sitting-room as if 
to take the apricots there, overturned the basket, tore away 
the leaves, found the letter, opened it, and, as if some fearful 
fire were behind her, Emma flew to her room terrified. 

Charles was there; she saw him; he spoke to her; she'' 
heard uothing, and she went on quickly up the staiis, breath¬ 
less, distraught, dumb, and ever holding this horrible* pieee 
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of paper, that crackled between her fingers like a plate of 
sheet-iron. On the second fioorshe stopped before the attic- 
door, that was closed. 

Then she tried to calm herself; she recalled the letter; she 
must finish it; she did not dare to. And where*? How f She 
^ would be seen I Ah, no! hero,” she thought, **1 shall be 
all right” 

Eihma* pushed open the door and went in. * 

The slates throw .straight down a heavy heat that gripped 
her temples, stifled her; she dragged herSelf to the closed 
garret-window. She drew-hack the bolt, and the daggling 
light burst in with a leap. • 

Opposite beyond the roofs, stretched the open country 
till it was lost to sight. Down below, underneath her, the 
village square was empty; the stones of the pavement 
glittered, the weathercocks on the houses were motionless. 
At the comer of the street, frofn a lower storey, rose a kind 
of humming with strident modulations. Jt was Binct 
turning. 

She leant against the embrasure of the window, and 
re-read the letter with angry sneers. But the more slio 
fixed her attention upon it, the more confused were her 
ideaa She saw him again, heard him, encircled him with 
her arms, and the throbs of her heart, that beat against her 
breast like-blows of a sledge-hammer, grew faster and faster, 
with uneven inttl^vals. She looked about her with‘the wibh 
that the e<‘;rth might crumble into pieces. Why not end it 
all 9 What restrained her 9 She was free. She advanced, 
looked at the paving-stones, saying* to herself, Como I 
some I” 

The lummons ray that came straight up from below drew 
the weight of her body towards the abysa It seemed to her 
that the ground of the oscillating square went up the wall% 
and that the floor dipped on end like a tossing boat She 
was ri|^t at the edgs, almost hanging, sumHuided by vast 
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space. The blue of the heavens suffused her, the air was 
whirling in her hollow head; she had but to yield, to lot 
herself be taken; and the humming of the lathe never 
ceased, like an angry voice calling her. 

“ Emma < Emma! ” cried Charles. 

She stopped. 

“ Wherever we you I Come I" 

The thought that she had just escaped from deatn almost 
made her faint with terror. She closed her eyes: then she 
shivered at the touch of a hand on her sleeve; it was 

“ Master is waiting for you, madame; the soup is on the 
table.” 

And she had to go down to sit at table. 

She tried to eat. The food choked her. Then she un¬ 
folded her napkin as if to examine the dams, and she really 
thought of applying herself to this work, counting the threads 
in the linen. Suddenly the remembrance of the letter re* 
turned to her. How had she lost it Y Where could she find 
it ? But she felt such weariness of spirit that she could not 
oven invent a pretext for leaving the table. Then she became 
a coward; she was afraid of Charles; he know all, that was 
certain! Indeed he pronounced these words in a strange 
manner: 

« Wo are not likely to see Monsieur Bodolphe soon again, 
it seems.*’ 

Who told you ? ” she said, shuddering. 

“Who told me!” he replied, rather astonished at her 
abrupt tone. “ Why, Girard, whom I mot just now at the 
door of the Caf4-Eran9aiB. He has gone on a journey, or is 
to ga” ‘ 

She gave a sob. 

“ What surprises you in that f He absents himself lik« 
that from time to time for a change, and, ma foi, I think 
he’s right, when one has a fortune and is a bachelor. 
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Beside^ lie has jolly times^ has our friend. He’s a bit of 
a lake. Monsieur Langlois told me——’* 

He stopped for propriety’s sake because the servant came 
in. She put back into the basket the apricots scattered on 
the sideboard. Charles, without noticing his wife’s colour, 
had them brought to him, took one, and bit into it. 

** Ah 1 perfect! ” said he; “ just taste! ” 

And*he handed her the basket which she put away from 
her gently. 

Do just smell I What an odour 1 ” he remarked, passing it 
under her nose several times. 

“1 am choking,” she cried, leaping up. But by an'effort 
of will the spasm passed; then— 

“ It is nothing,” she said, ’’ it is nothing I It is nervous. 
Sit down and go on eating.” For she dreaded lest he should 
begin questioning her, attending to her, that she should not 
be left alone. 

Charles, to obey her, sat down again, and he spat tlio 
stones of the apricots into his hands, afterwards putting 
them on his plate. 

Suddenly a blue tilbury passed across the square at a 
i-apid trot. Emma uttered a cry and fell back rigid to the 
ground. 

In fact, Rodolphe, after many reflections, had decided to set 
out for Bouen. ^Ifow, as from La Huchotte to Buchy there 
is no other way than by Yonville, he had to go through 
the village, and Emma had recognised him by the rays 
of the lanterns, which like lightning flashed through the 
twilight. 

The chemist, at the tumult which broke out in the house, 
ran thither. *The table with all the plates was upset; sauce, 
meat, knives, the salt, and cruet-stand were strewn over the 
room; Charles was calling for help; Berthe, scared, was 
crying; and F^ioit4, whose hands trembled, was unlacing 
her mistress, -^hose whole body shivered convulsively. 
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**ni run to my laboiatoiy for some aiomalac V1neger»* 
said the druggist. 

Then as she opened her eyes on smelling the bottle— 
was sure of it,” he remarked; “that would wake 
any dead person for you! ” 

“ Speak to us,” said Charles; “ collect yourself; it is 
your Charles, who loves you. Do you know me! See! 
here is your little girl! Oh, kiss her I ” 

The child stretched out her arms to her mother to ding 
to her neck. But turning away her head, Emma said in a 
broken voice— 

“ No, no I no one! ” 

She fainted again. They carried her to her bed. She 
lay there stretched at full length, her lips apart^ her eyelids 
closed, her hanos open, motionless, and white as a waxen 
image. Two streams of tears flowed from her eyes and fell 
slowly upon the pillow. 

Charles, standing up, was at the back of the alcove, and 
the chemist, near him, maintained that meditative silence 
that is becommg on the serious occasions of life. 

“Do not be uneasy,” he said, touching his elbow; “1 
think the paroxysm is pash” 

“Yes, she is resting a little now,” answered Charles, 
watching her sleep. “ Poor girl I poor girl 1 She has gone 
off now!” 

Then Homais asked how the accident had come about. 
Charles answered tliat she had been taken ill 8udd6nly while 
she was eating some apricots. 

“ Extraordinary! ” continued the chemist “ But it mi^t 
be that the apricots had brought on the syncope. Some 
natures are so sensitive to certain smells; dnd it would 
even be a veiy fine question to study both in its pathological 
and physiological relation. The priests know the import¬ 
ance of it, they who have introduced aromatics into all their 
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* oeremoAies; It is to stupefy the senses and to bring on 
ecstasies,—a thing, moreover, veiy easy in persons of the 
weaker sex, who are more delicate than the other. Some 
are cited who /aint at the smell of burnt hartshorn, of new 
bread- 

*'Take care; you^ wake her!’* said Bovary in a low 
voice. 

**Anci not only,” the druggist went on, “are human 
beings subject to such anomalies, but animals also. Thus 
you are not ignorant of the singularly aphrodisiac efiEect pro¬ 
duced by the Nej>eta cataria^ vulgarly called cat-znint, o« tho 
feline race; and, on the other hand, to quote an example 
whose authenticity I can answer for, Bridaux (one of my 
old comrades, at present established in the Rue Malpalu) 
possesses a dog that falls into convulsions as soon as you 
hold out a snuff-box to him. He often even makes the experi¬ 
ment before his friends at his summer-house at Guillaume 
Wood. Would ally one believe that a simple sternutation 
could produce such ravages on a quadrupedal organism t It 
is extremely curious is it not?” 

** Yes,” said Charles, who was not listening to him • 

*' This shows us^” went on the other, smiling with benign 
self-sufficiency, '*the innumerable irregularities of the ner¬ 
vous system With regard to madame, she has always seemed 
to mo, I confes&^eiy susceptible. And so I should by no 
moans recommend to you, my dear friend, any of those so- 
called renfedies that, under the pretence of attacking thp 
symptoms, attack the constitution. Ho; no useless physick¬ 
ing! Diet, that is all; sedatives, emollients, duldfication. 
TIton, don’t you think that perhaps her imagination should 
be worked u^n f " 

In what way f How 1 ” said Bovary. 

"Aht that is ii Such is indeed the question. 'That 
is the question,’ as I lately read in a nawspapea” 
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But Emma, aTraking, cried out— 

** The letter! the letter! ” 

They thought she was delirious; and she was by mid- 
nightb Brain-feyer had set in. 

Eor forty*three days Charles did not leave her. He gave 
up all his patients; he no longer went to bed; he was con¬ 
stantly feeling her pulse, putting on sinapisms and cold-water 
compresses. He sent Justin as far as Heufchfitel 'for ice; 
the ice melted on the way; he sent him back again. He 
called Monsieur Canivet into consultation; he sent for Dr. 
Larivi^re, hib old master, from Bouen; he was in despair. 
What alarmed him most was Emma’s prostration, for she did 
not speak, did not listen, did not even seem to suffer, as if 
lior body and soul were both resting together after all their 
troubles. 

About the middle of October she could sit up in bed sup¬ 
ported by pillows. Charles wept when he saw her eat her 
first brcad-and-jelly. Her strength returned toiler; she got 
up fur a few hours of an afternoon, and one day, when she 
felt better, he tried to take her, leaning on his arm, for a 
walk round the garden. The sand of the paths was disap¬ 
pearing beneath the dead leaves; she walked slowly, dragging 
along her slippers, and leaning against Charles’s shoulder. 
She smiled all the tima 

They went thus to the bottom of the^ garden near the 
terrace. She drew herself up slowly, shading her eyes with 
her hand to look. She looked far off, as fajr as «.8he could, 
but on the horizon wore only great bonfires of grass smoking 
on the hills. 

“ You will tire yourself, my darling! ” said Bovary. And, 
pushing her gently to make her go into the arbour, **Sit 
down on this seat; you’ll be comfortable.” 

** Oh! no; not there I ” she said in a faltering voice. 

She was seized with, giddiness, and from that evening her 
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illness recommenced, with a more uuceztain chazacter, 16 is 
true, and more complex symptoms. Now she suffered in hex 
heart, then in the chest, the head, the limbs; she had Tomit- 
ings, in which Charles thought he saw the first signs of cancer. 

And besides thif^^ the poor fellow was worried about money 
matters. 




XIV. 


O begin with, Iio did not know how hr conld pay 
Monsieur lloiiiais for all the physic supplied by 
him, and lltough, os a medical man, ho was net 
obliged to pay for it, lie nevertheless blushed 
a little at such an obligation. Tlien the expenses of tlie house¬ 
hold, now that the servant was uiisti'ess, beeame terrible. 
] Jills rained in upon the liouso; the tradesmen gnimbled; 
^loiisicur Lheuieux espcci.dly harassed him. In f^xet, at 
the height of Kiiima’s illness, the bitter, taking adxantage 
of tlie circumstances to make his hill laiger, had hurriedly 
hTOiight tlie cloak, the travclling-b.ig, two trunks insTiead of 
one, and a nuinbor of .other things. It was very* well for 
Charles to say he did not want them. The tradesman an¬ 
swered arrogantly tliai these ai'tick-h had been oi*deriKl, qiid 
that he would not take them hack; besides, it would vex 
madarno in her convalescence; the doctor had better lliink 
it over; in short, he was resolved to sue him rtHtlier than 
give up his rights and take back his goods. Charles sub¬ 
sequently o^Hlerod tbom to be sent Ixick to the shop.’ F^icitt^ 
forgot; he had other things to attend to; then thought lU) 
more i^bout them. Monsieur Lheurciix returned to the 
chatge, and, by turns threatening and whining, so managed 
tliat Dovary ended by signing a bill at six months, Bat 
hardly had ho signed thk bill than a bold idea occurred to 
him : it was to borrow a thousand francs from Lheuieux. 
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So, with an ombanassed air, he asked if it were possible to get 
tliem, adding that it would be for a year, at any interest he 
wished. Lheureux ran off to his shop, brought back the 
money, and dictated another bill, by which l^ovary under¬ 
took to pay to his order on the ist of September next the 
sum of one thousand and seventy francs, which, with the 
hundred and eighty already agreed to, made just twelve 
hundred and fifty, thus lending at six per cent, in addition to 
one-fourth for commission; and the things bringing him in 
a good third at the least, this ought in twelve months to give 
him a profit of a hundred and thirty francs. He hoped that 
the business would not stop there; that the bills would not 
be paid; that they would be renewed; and that liis poor little 
money, having thriven at the doctor’s as at a hospital, would 
come back to him one day oonsideiahly more plump, and fat 
enough to burst his bag. 

Everything, moreover, succeeded with him. He was ac^u- 
dicator for a supply of cider to the hospital at J^eufclid.tei; 
Monsieur Gudlaumin promised him some shares in the turf- 
pits of Gaumcsnil, and he dreamt of establishing a new dili¬ 
gence service between Arcueil and Rouon, which no doubt 
would not be long in ruining the ramshackle van of the 
“ Iiion d’Or,” and that, travelling faster, at a cheaper rate, and 
carrying more luggage, would thus put into his hands the 
whole commerce^of Yoiiville. 

Charles several timeb asked liim<ie]f by what means he 
should next year he able to pay hack so much x^ioney. He 
reflected, imagined expedients, such as applying to his father 
or selling something. But his father would be deaf, and he 
—^lio had nothing to sell Then he foresaw such worries 
that he quiokly dismissed so disagreeable a subject of modi- 
tation from his mind. He reproached himself with forget¬ 
ting Emma, as if, all his thoughts belonging to this woman, 
it was robbing her of something not to be constantly thinking 
of her. 
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The winter was severe, Madame Bovazy’s convuloscence slow. 
When it was fine they wheeled her arm-chair to the window 
that overlooked the square, for she now had an antipathy 
to the (harden, and the blinds on that side were always dowiL 
She wished the horse to be sold; what she formerly liked 
now displeased her. All her ideas seemed to bo limited to 
the care of herself. She stayed in bed taking little meals, 
rang for the servant to inquire about her gruel ot to chat 
with her. The snow on the market-roof threw a white, still 
light into the room; then the rain began to fall ; and Emma 
waited dailj with a mind full of eagerness for the inevitable 
return of some trifling events which nevertheless had no 
rolatioii to her. The most important was the arrival of the 
“ Ilirondelle ” in the evening. Then the landlady shouted 
out, and other voices answered, while Hippolyte’s lantern, as he 
fetched the boxes from the boot, was like a star in the daik- 
ness. At mid-day Charles came in; then ho went out again; 
next she took some beef-tea, and towards five o’clock, as the 
day drew in, the children coming back from school, dragging 
their wooden shoes along the pavement, knocked the clapper 
of the shutters with their rulers one after the other. 

It was at thia hour that Monsieur Bournisien came to see 
her. He inquired after her health, gave her news, exhorted 
her to religion in a coaxing little gossip that was not without 
its charm. The mere thought of his cassock comforted her. 

One day, when at the height of her illness,' she had thought 
herself dying, and had asked for the communion ;,and, while 
they were making the preparations in her room for the sacra 
ment, while they were turning the night table covered with 
sirrups into an altar, and while E41icit^ was strewing dahlia 
flowers on the floor, Emma felt some power parsing over her 
that freed her from her pains, from all perception, from all 
feeling. Her body, relieved, no longer thought; another life 
was beginning; it seemed to her that her being, mounting 
toward Gk)d, would be annihilated in that love like a bum- 
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ing incense that melts into yaponr. The bed-clothes were 
sprinkled with holy water, the priest drew from the holy 
pyx the white wafer; and it was fainting with a celestial 
joy that she put out her lips to accept the body of the 
Saviour presented to her. The curtains of the alcove floated 
gently round her like clouds, and the rays of the two tapers 
burning on the night-table seemed to shine like dazzling 
halos. Then she let her bead fall back, fancying she heard 
in space the music of seraphic harps, and perceived in an 
az^ sky, on a golden thnme in the midst of saints holding 
green palms, God the Father, resplendent with nu^osty, 
who with a sign sent to earth angels with wings of nre to 
carry her away in their arms. 

This splendid vision dwelt in her memory as the most 
beautiful thing that it was possible to dream, so that now 
she strove to recall her sensation, that still lasted, however, 
but in a less exclusive fashion and with a deeper sweetness. 
Her soul, tortured by pride, at length found rest in Christian 
humility, and, tasting the joy of weakness, she saw within her¬ 
self the destruction of her will, that must have left a wide 
entrance for the inroads of heavenly grace. There existed, 
then, in the x^hice of happiness, still greater joys,—another 
love beyond all loves, without pause and without end, one 
that would grow eternally! She saw amid the illusions of 
her hope a stat^ of purity floating above the earth mingling 
with heaven, to whieh she aspired. She wanted to become 
a saint. • She bought chaplets and wore amulets; she wished 
to have in her room, by the side of her bed, a reliquary set 
ill emeralds that she .might kiss it every evening: 

The cur^ marvelled at this humour, although Emma’s 
religion, he*thought, mighty from its fervour, end by touch¬ 
ing on heresy, extravagance. But not being much versed in 
these matters, as soon as they went beyond a certain limit 
he wrote to Monsieur Boulard, bookseller to Monsignor, to 
send him ** something good for a lady who was very dever.” 
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The bookseller, with as much indifference as if he had been 
sending off hardware to niggers, packed up, pell-mell, every- 
thing that was then the &shion in the pious book trade. 
There were little manuals in questions and answeie, pam¬ 
phlets of aggressive tone after the manner of Monsieur de 
Maistre, and certain novels in rose-coloured bindings and 
with a honied style, manufactured by fooubadour somina- 
nsts or penitent blue-stockings. There were the ** Think 
of it; the Man of the World at Mary’s Feet, by Monsieur 
de decor^ with many Orders j “ The Errors, of 

Voltaire, for the TTse of the Young,” Ac. 

Madame Bovary’s mind was not yet sufficiently clear to 
apply herself seriously to anything; moreover, she began this 
reading in too much hurry. She grew provoked at tho 
doctrines of religion; the arrogance of the polemic writings 
displeased her by their inveteracy in attacking people she 
did not know; and the secular stories, relieved with reli- 
gion, seemed to her written in such ignorance of the woild, 
that they insensibly estranged her from tho truths f r whose 
jiroof she was looking. Nevertheless, she persevered; and 
when the volume slipped from her hands, she fancied herself 
seized with the finest Catholic melancholy that an ethereal 
soul could conceive. 

As for the memory of Bodolphe, she had thrust it back to 
the bottom of her heart, and it remained tl^ere more solemn 
and more motionless than a king’s mummy in a catacomb. 
An exhalation escaped from this embalmed love, f^t, pene¬ 
trating through everything, perfumed with tenderness the im¬ 
maculate atmosphere in which she longed to live. When slic 
knelt on her Gothic piie-Dieu, she addressed to tho Lord the 
some suave words that she had murmured foffaierly to her 
lover in the outpourings of adultery. It was to mi^e fkith 
oome; but no delights descended isom the heavens, and she 
arose with tired limbs and with a vague feeling of a gigantic 
dupery. 
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This seuKshing after faith, she thought^ was only one merit 
the more, and in the pride of her devontness Emma compared 
herself to those grand ladies of long ago whose glory she hail 
dreamed of over a portrait of La Yalli^re, and who, trailing 
with so much inaje<ity the lace-trimmed trains of their long 
gowns, retired into solitudes to shed at the feet of Christ all 
the tears of hearts \hat life had wounded. 

Then she gaye herself up to eiccessive charity. She sewed 
clothes for the poor, she sent wood to women in childbed; 
and Charles one day, on coming home, found three good- 
for-nothings in the kitchen seated at the table eating soup. 
She had her littlb girl, whom during her illness her husband 
had sent back to the nurse, brought home. She wanted to 
teach her to read; even when lierthe cried, she .was not 
yexed. She had made up hor mind to resignation, tp uni- 
yersal indulgence. Her language about everything was full 
of ides, expressions. She said to her child, ** Is your stomach¬ 
ache better, my angel f ” 

Madame Bovary senior found nothing to censure except 
perhaps this mania of knitting jackets for orphans instead 
of mending her own house-linen; but, harassed with 
domestic quarrels, the good woman took pleasure in this 
quiet house, and she even stayed there till after lilaster, to 
escape the sarcasms of old Bovary, who never failed on Good 
Friday to order c^tterlings. 

Besides the companionship of her mother-in-law, who 
strengthened her a little by the rectitude of her judgment 
and her grave ways, Emma almost every day had other 
visitors. These were Madame Langlois, Madame Caron, 
Madame Dubreuil, Madame Tuvache, and regularly from 
two to five o'tfock the excellent Madame Homais, who, for 
her port) had never believed any of the tittle-tattle about her 
neighbour. The little Homais also came to see her; Justin 
acesompomed them; He went up with them to her bed- 
;^m, and remained standing near the door, motionless and 
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mute. Often even Madame Bovary, taking no heed of him, 
began her toilette. She began by taking out her comb, 
diaking her head with a quick movement, and when he for 
the first time saw all this mass of hair that fell to her knees 
unrolling in black ringlets, it was to him, poor child! like a 
sudden entrance into something new and strange, whose 
splendour terrified him. 

Eirma, no doubt, did not notice his silent attentions or 
his timidity. She had no suspicion that the love vanished 
from her life was there, palpitating by her side, beneath 
that coarse hollaud shirt, in that youthful heart open to the 
emanations of her beauty. Besides, she now enveloped all 
things with such indifference, she had words so affectionate 
with looks so haughty, such contradictory ways, that one 
could no longer distinguish egotism from charity, or cor> 
ruption from virtue. One evening, for example, she was 
angry with the servant, who had asked to go out, and stam¬ 
mered as she tried to find some pretext. Then suddenly— 
“So you love him!" she said. 

And without waiting for any answer from F^licit^, who was 
blushing, she added, “ There! run along ; enjoy yourself I ” 
In the beginning of spring she had the garden turned up 
from end to end, despite Bovary*s remonstrances. However, 
he was glad to see her at last manifest a wish of any kind. 
As Rue grew stronger she displayed more ^ilfulness. First, 
she found occasion to expel M^re BoUet, the nurse, who 
during her convalescence had contracted the habit>of coming 
too often to the kitdien with her two nurslings and her 
boarder, better off for teeth than a cannibal Then die got 
rid of the Homais family, successivdy dismissed all tiie 
other visitors, and even frequented church less assiduously, 
to the great approval of the druggist, who said to her in a 
friendly way— 

“ You were going in a bit for the cassock 1 ” 

As formerly. Monsieur Boumisien dropped in every day 
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when he came out after catechism class. He preferred stay¬ 
ing out of doors to taking the air **in the grove,” as he 
called the arbour. This was tJie time when Charles came 
home. They were hot; some sweet cider was brought out, 
and they drank together to madame’s complete restoration. 

Binet was there; that is to say, a little lower do^ against 
the terrace wall, fishing for crayfish. Bovary invited him to 
have ‘a ^rink, and he thoroughly understood the uncorking 
of the st 9 ne bottles. 

** You must,” he said, throwing a satisfied glance all round 
him, even to the very extremity of the landscape, “ hold thd 
bottle perpendicularly on the table, and after the strings are 
cut, press up the cork with little thrusts, gently, gently, as 
indeed they do seltzer-water at restaurants.” 

But during his demonstration the cider often spurted right 
into their faces, and then the ecclesiastic, with a thick laugh, 
never missed this joke— 

** It’s goodness strikes the eye ! ” 

He was, in fact, a good fellow', and one day he was not 
even scandalised at the chemist, who advised Charles to give 
madame some distraction by taking her to the theatre at 
Rouen to hear the illustrious tenor, Lagardy. Homais, sur¬ 
prised at this silence, wanted to know his opinion, and the 
priest declared that he considered music less dangerous for 
moralB than liter^uie. 

But the chemist took up the defence of letters. The 
theatre, h(^ contended, served for railing at prejudices, and, 
beneatli a mask of pleasure, taught virtue. 

“ Ccuiigai ridendo mores^ Monsieur Boumisien! Thus, 
consider the greater part of Voltaire’s tragedies; they are 
cleverly strewn with philosophical rejections, that maki 
them a very school of morals and diplomacy for the 
people.” 

*’I,” said Binet, “once saw a piece called tlie ‘Gamin 
de Parisb’ in* which there was the character of an old general 
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that is really hit off tor a T. He sets down a young swell 

' who had seduced a working girl, who at the end- ” 

” Certainly,” continued Homais, “ thero is bad literature 
as there is bad pharmacy, but to condemn in a lump the 
most important of the fine arts seems to me a stupidity, a 
Gothic idta, worthy of the abominable times that imprisoned 
Galileo.” 

“ 1 know very well,” objected the cur4, “ that tkeie are 
good workSi good authors. However, if it were only those 
persons of different sexes unite’d in a bewitching apart- 
Aient, decorated with worldly pomp, and then those pagan 
disguises, that rouge, those lights, those effeminate voices, 
all this must, in the long-run, engender a certain mental 
libertinage, give rise to immodest thoughts and impure temp¬ 
tations. Such, at any rate, is the opinion of all the Fathers. 
Finally,” he added, suddenly assuming a mystic tone of voice, 
while he roll^ a pinch of snuff between his fingers, ** if the 
Church has condemned the theatre, she must be right; we 
must submit to her decreea” 

** Why,” asked the druggist, *' should she excommunicate 
actors? For formerly they openly took part in religious 
ceremonies. Yes, in the middle of the chancel they acted; 
they performed a kind of farce called 'Mysteries,’ which 
often offended against the laws of decency.” 

The ecclesiastic contented himself with uttering a groaz^ 
and the chemist went on— 

“ It’s like it is in the Bible; 'there there ore, jou know, 
more than one piquant detail, matters really libidmons! ” 
And on a gesture of irritation from Monsieur Boumisien— 
“ Ah! you’ll admit that it is not a book to place in the 

hands of a young girl, and I should be sorry if Athalie- " 

" But it is the Protestants, and not we,” cried the other 
impatiently, " who recommend the Bible.” 

" Ho matter,” said Homais. “lam surprised that in our 
days, in this century of enlightenment any one- should still 
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persist in proscribing an iiitcllectiud ivluxation that is in- 
offonsiye, moralising, and somolimes even liygienic; is it not^ 
doctor! ” 

** No doubt," replied the doctor carelessly, either because, 
sharing the same ideas, ho wished to offend no ouej or else 
because he hod not any ideas. 

The conversation seemed at an end when the chemist 
thought fit to shoot a Partliian an'ow. 

“ Fve known priests who put on ordinary clothes to go and 
see dancers kicking about." 

. ** Come, come !" said the ciir4. • 

M 

“ Ah! I’ve known some!" And separating the words of 
his sentence, Hoinais repeated, “T—have—^known—some!" 

“ Well, they were wrong," said Boiirnisieu, resigned to 
anything. 

By Jove I they go in for more than that," exclaimed the 
druggist. 

Sir 1" replied the ecclesiastic, with such angry eyes that 
the druggist was intimidated by them. 

“ 1 only mean to say," he replied in less brutal a tone, 
" that toleration is the surest way to draw people to religion." 

‘‘ That is true! that is true I" agreed the good fellow, 
sitting down again on his chair. But ho stayed only a few 
moments. 

Then, as soon a/he had gone, Monsieur Homais said to 
the doctor— 

“ That’s vAiat 1 call a cock-light. I beat him, did you 
see, in a way!—Now take my advice. Take madame to the 
theatre, if it were only for once in your life, to enrage one of 
these ravens, hcpig it I If any one could take my place, I 
would accompany you myself. Be quick about it. Lagqrdy 
19 only going to give one performance ; he's engaged to go to 
Euglaurd at a liigli sidary. From what I hear, he's a regular 
dog; he’s rolling in money; he's taking three mistresses an<l 
a cook along with him. All those great artiats burn the 
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candle at both ends; they require <i dissolute life, that 
stirs the imagination to some extent. But they die at the 
hospital, because they haven’t the sense -when young to lay 
by. Well, a pleasant dinner ! Good-bye till to-morroAv.” 

The idea of the theatre quickly germinated in Bovary’s 
head, for ho at once communicated it to his wife, Avho at 
first refused, alleging the fatigue, the worry, the expense; 
hut, for a Avonder, Charles did not give in, so sure Avas he that 
this recreation would be good for her. Ife saw nothing to 
prevent it: his mother had sent them three hundred francs 
Avhich he had no longer expected; the current debts Avere 
not very large, and the falling in of Lheureux’s bills Avas 
still so far off that there was no need to think about them. 
Besides, imagining that she Avas refusing from delicacy, ho 
insisted the more; so that by dint of Avorrj ing her she at 
last made up her mind, and the next day at eight o’clock 
they set out in the “ Hirondelle.” 

The druggist, Avhom nothing Avhatcvcr kept at Yonvillo, 
but who tliought himself bound not to budge from it^ sighed 
as he saAV them go. 

“ AVoll, a pleasant journey 1 ” he said to them; “ happy 
mortals that you are ! ” 

Then addressing himself to Emma, who was wearing a blue 
silk goAAm with four flounces— 

“ You are as lovely as a Venua leu’ll cut a figure at 
Rouen.” 

The diligence stopped at the “Croix-Rougo’* in the Place 
Beauvoisine. It Avas the inn that is in every provincial 
faubourg, Avith laro-e stables and small bedrooms, whore 
one secs in the middle of the court chickens pilfering the 
oats under the muddy gigs of the commercial travollei 3;— 
a good old house, Avitli Avoiin-eatcTi balconies that creak ija 
the Avind on Avintor nightb, always full of people, ini‘»o, 
and feeding, wliose black tables are sticky with coffee and 
brandy, the thick windows made yellow by the flieb, the 
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damp napkin*? siniiicd with choap wine, and that always 
smells of the villafje, like plon««hhoys dressed in Sunday- 
clotlies, has a caf?!* on the street, and towards the country¬ 
side a kitchen-garden. Charles at once set out. He muddled 
up tlie stage-boxes with tlie gallery, the pit with the boxes; 
asked for explanations, did not undtTj tand them ; was sent 
from the box-oHico to the acting-manager; came back to 
the inn,Returned to the theatre, and thus several times tra¬ 
versed the whole length of the town from the theatre to the 
boulevard. 

Mad.ime Bovary bought a bonnet, glove?, and a bouquet 
The doctor was much afraid of missing the beginning, dnd, 
without having had time to swallow a plate of soup, they 
prcsent('d themselves at tlie doors of the theatre, which were 
still closed. 





XV. 

IpSSSITTK crowd was waiting against the wall, syni- 
niotricnllv enclosed between the balustrades. 
At the comer of the neighbouiing streets huge 
hills repeated in quaint letters “ Lucie do Lam- 
inermoor—Lagardy- Oiiem—(fee.” The weather was fine, the 
people were hot, perspiration trickled amid the curls, and 
handkerchiefs token from pockets were mopping red foie- 
heads; and now and again a warm uind that blow fi-oin 
the river gently stirred the border of tJie tick awnings 
hanging from the doors of the public-houses. A little lower 
down, however, one was refreshed by a current of icy air 
that smelt of tallow, leatlier, and oil. Tliis was an exhala¬ 
tion from the Buc dos Charrettos, full of largo black waro- 
houses whore they make casks. 

For feiir of seeming ridiculous, Emma bcfoic going m 
wishe<l to have a little stroll in tlio haibour, ind Bovary 
prudently kept his tickets in his hand, in the pocket of his 
irouscis, which he pressed against his stomach. 

Her heart lx*gan to beat as soon as she reached the vesti¬ 
bule She involuntarily smiled with vanity on seeing tho 
crO^ rushing to tho right by the othei corridor while slie 
went up the staircase to tho reserved scats. She was as 
pleased as a child to push with her finger the laige tapestried 
door. She breathed in with all her might tlic dusty smell of 
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(he lobbiea^ and when she was seated in her box she bent 
forward with the aii of a duchess. 

• The theatre was beginning to fill ; opera-glasses were taken 
from their cases, and*the subscribers, catching sight of one 
another, were bowing. They came to seek relaxation in the 
fine arts after t^e anzietiv^s of business ; but “ business ” was 
not forgotten; they still hdked cottons, spirits of wine, or 
indigo. *The heads of old men were to be seen, inexpressive 
and peaceful, with their hair and complexions looking like 
silver medals tarnished by stpam of lead. The young beaux 
were strutting about in the pit, showing in the opening of 
their waistcoats their pink or apple-green cravats, and Mademe 
Bovary from above admired them leaniug on their canos with 
golden knobs in the open palm of their yellow gloves. 

Now the lights of the orcliestri were lit, the lustre, lot down 
from the coiling, throwing by the glimmering of its facets 
a sudden gaiety over the theatre; then the musicians came 
in one after the other; and first thoie was the protracted 
hubbub of the basses grumbling, violins squeaking, comets 
trumpeting, flutes and flageolets fifing. But three knocks 
were heard on the stage, a rolling of drums began, the brass 
instruments played some chords, and the curtain rising, dis¬ 
covered a country-scene. 

It was the cross-roads of a wood, with a fountain shaded 
Iby an oak to the Jolt Peasants and lords with plaids on 
their shoulders wore singing a hunting-song together; then a 
captain suddenly came on, who evoked the spirit of evil by 
lifting both his arms to heaven. Another appeared; they 
went away, and the hunters started afresh. 

She felt herself transported to the reading of her youth, 
into the midst vf Walter Scoti She seemed to hear through 
the mist the sound of the Scotch bagpipes re-echoing* over 
the heather. Then her remembrance of the, novel help¬ 
ing her to understand the libretto, she followed the story 
phrase by phrase, while vegue thoughts that came back to 
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her dispersed at once again with the bursts of znusia She 
gave herself up to the lullaby of the melodie^ and felt all her 
being vibrato as if the violin bows were drawn over her 
nerves. She had not eyes enough to look at the costumes, 
the scenery, the actors, the painted trees that shook when 
any one walked, and the velvet caps, cloaks, swords—all those 
imaginary things tliat floated amid the harmony as in the 
atmosphere of another world. But a young womah stepped 
forward, throwing a purse to a squire in green. She was left 
alone, and the flute was heard like the murmur of a fountain 
or the warbling of birds. Lucio attacked her cavatina in G 
major bravely. She plained of %vo ; she longed for wings, 
Emma too, fleeing from life, would have liked to fly away in 
an embrace. Suddenly Edgar-Lagardy appeared. 

He had that splendid palor that gives something of the 
majesty of marble to the ardent races of the South. His 
vigorous form was tightly clad in a hrowii-colourcd doublet; 
a small chiselled jioniard hung against his loft thigh, and ho 
cast round laughing looks showing his white teeth. They 
said that a Polish princess having heard him sing one night 
on the beach at Biarritz, where ho mended boats, had fallen 
in love with him. She had ruined herself for him. He had 
deserted her for other w'omen, and this sentimental celebrity 
did not fail to enhance his artistic reputation. The diplo¬ 
matic mummer look care always to slip^ into his advertise¬ 
ments some poetic plirSse on the fascination of liih pei*soii and 
the susceptibility of his soul. A fine organ, irjperturbable 
coolness, more temperament than intelligence, more power of 
emphasis than of real singing, made up the charm of this 
admirable charlatan nature, in which there was something of 
the hairdresser and the toreador. 

From the first scene he evoked enthusiasm. He pressed 
Lucy in his arms, ho left her, he canio back, ho seemed des¬ 
perate ; he had outbursts of rage, then elegiac gurglings of 
infinite sweetness, and the notes escaped from his bare neck 
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full of sobs and kisses. Eiumti, lent forward to see him, 
clutching the velvet of the box with her nails. She was 
filling her heart with these melodious lamentations that 
were drawn out to the accompaniment of the double-basses, 
like the cries of the drowning in the tumult of a tempest. 
She recognised all the intoxication and the anguish that had 
almost killed her. The voice of the prima donna seemed to 
her to be but echoes of her conscience, and this illusion that 
charmed her as some very thing of her own life. But no 
one on earth had loved her with such love. He liad not 
wept like Edgar that last moonlit night when they said, 
“ To-morrow ! to-morrow!" The theatre rang with cheers; 
they recommenced the entire movement; the lovers spoke 
of the flowers on their tomb, of vows, exile, fate, hopes; and 
when they uttered the final adieu, Emma gave a sharp cry 
that mingled witli.the vibrations of the last chorcTs. 

‘*I3ut why," asked Bovary, “does that gentleman perse¬ 
cute her!” 

“ No, no I ” she answered ; “he is her lover! ” 

“ Yet ho vows vengeance on her family, while the other 
one who came on before said, ‘ I love Lucie and she loves 
me!' Besides, ho went ofif with her father arm in arm. 
For he certainly is her father, isn’t he—the ugly little man 
with a cock’s feather in his hat ?" 

Des]}ite Emma’s explanations, as soon as the recitative duet 
began in which (filbert lays bare his abominable machina¬ 
tions to Ins master Ashton, Charles, seeing the false troth¬ 
ring that is to deceive Lucie, thouglit it was a love-gift scn> 
by Edgar. Ho confessed, moreover, that lie did not under¬ 
stand the story because of the music, which intcrferc<l very 
much with tl^ words. 

“ What does it matter ?’’ said Emma. “Bo be quiet!" 

“Yes, but you know,” he went on, leaning against her 
shoulder, “ I like to understand things.” 

“ Be quiet! be quiet! ” she cried impatic’lly. 
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Lucie advanced, half supported l)y her women, a breath 
of orange blossoms in her hair, and paler than tiro white 
satin of her gown. Emma dreamed of lier marriage-day; 
she saw herself at home again amid the corn in the little 
path as they walked to the church. Oh, why had not she, 
like this woman, resisted, implored) She, on the contrary, 
had been joyous, without seeing the abyss into which she 
was throwing herself. All! if in the freshness of her' beauty, 
b.iore the soiling of marriage and the disillusions of adultery, 
she could have anchored her life upon some great, strong 
heart, then virtue, tenderness, voluptuousness, and duty 
blending, she would nevey have fallen from so high a happi¬ 
ness. But that hapi)ine£s, no doubt, was a lie invented for 
the despair of all desire. She now knew the smallness of 
the passions that art exaggerated. So, striving to divert her 
thoughts, Emma determined now to see in this reproduction 
of her sorrows only a plastic fantasy, well enough to please 
the eye, and she even smiled internally with disdainful pity 
when at the back of the stage under the velvet hangings a 
man appoarc'd in a black cloak. 

His large Spanish hat fell at a gesture he made, and im¬ 
mediately the inbtrumonts and the singers began the sextet. 
Edgar, flashing with fury, dominated all the others with his 
clearer voice; Ashton bulled homicidal provocations at him 
in deep notes; Lucie uttered her shrill plaint, Arthur at 
one side, his modulated tones in the middtH register, and the 
bass of the minister pealed forth like an organ,^while the 
voices of the woinoii repeating his words took them up in 
chorus delightfully. They were all in a row gesticulating, 
and anger, vongeaiico, jealousy, terror, and stupefaction 
breathed forth at once from their half-opened piouths. The 
outraged lover hiandislied his naked sword; his-guipure ruffle 
rose with jbrks to the movements of his chest, and he walked 
from right to left with long strides, clanking against the 
boards silvor*gilt spurs of bis soft boots, widening out at 
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tliQ dnkles. He, she thought, must have an inezhanstible love 
to lavish it upon the crowd with such effusion. All her small 
fault-findings faded before the poetry of the part that ab¬ 
sorbed her; and, drawn towards tliis man by the illusion of 
the character, she tried to imagine to herself his life—that 
life resonant^ extraordinary, splendid, and that might have 
been hers if fate had willed it. They would have known 
one anether, loved one another. With him, through all the 
kingdoms of Europe she would have travelled from capital 
to capital, sharing his fatigues and his pride, picking up the 
fiowers thrown to him, herself embroidering his costumes. 
Then each evening, at the back of a box, behind the gdldon 
trellis-work, she would have drunk in eagerly the expansions 
of this soul that would have sung for her alone ; fiom the 
stage, evon os he acted, he would have looked at her. But 
the mad idea seized her that he was looking at her; it was 
certain. She longed to run to his arms, to tako refuge in 
his strength, as in the incarnation of love itself, and to say 
to him, to cry out, “ Take me away ! cany me w’ith you ! let 
us go! Tliine, thine! all my ardour and all my dreams! ” 

The curtain fell. 

The smell of the gas mingled with that of the breaths, 
the waving of the fans, made tho air more suilbeating. 
Emma wanted to go out; tho crowd filled tho conidors, and 
she fell back in her arm chair uith palpitations that cliokod 
her. Charles, fearing that she would faint, ran to the re¬ 
freshment-room to got a glass of barley-water. 

Ho half great difficulty in getting back to liis seat, for his 
elbows were jerked at every step because of the glass he hold 
in his hands, and he even spilt three-fourths on the shoulders 
of a Eouen ^dy in short sleeves, who feeling the cold liquid 
running down to her loins, uttered cries like a peacock, as if 
she were being assassinated. Her husband, who was a mill- 
owner, railed at tho clumsy fellow, and while she was with 
her handkerchief wiping up the stains from her handsome 
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cherry-coloured taiTeta gown, ho angrily muttered about in- 
domnity, costs, reimbursement. At Inst Charles reached hie 
wife, saying to her, quite out of breath— ’ 

“J/a foi! I thought I should have had to stay there. 
There is .such a crowd— such a crowd ' ” 

Ho added— 

Just guess whom I mot up there 1 Monsieur L^on! ” 

“ L6on ?" t 

‘ Himself ! IIe*s coming along to pay his respects.” And 
as ho finished those wordo the ex-cb'rk of Yonville (Mitered 
the box. 

Ho held out his hand with tho ease of a gentleman; 
and Madame llovary extended hers, without doubt obeying 
the at traction of a strong(3r will. Who hud not felt it since 
that spring evening wht'n the rain fell upon the green 
leaves, and they had said good-byo standing at the window. 
r»iit soon recalling herself to tho nece^-itio^ of tho situation, 
with an effort sho shook off tho torpor of her memories, 
and began stammering a few hurried words. 

“ Ah, good-day ! AVhat! you here ? ” 

“ WilcMiee! ” cried a voito from tho pit, for the third act 
wa.<5 beginning. 

“So you arc at Rouen?” 

“Yes.” 

“And since Avhen?” 

“ Turn them out • turn them out! ” People were looking 
at them. 'I’liev W(M 0 silent. 

Rut from that nioiiKsnt ^ho listened no more; and Iho 
ohoru's of tlu‘ giavt.*?, the scene between Ashton and hi.-* 
servant, the grand duet in D major, all were for her as far 
off as if tli(i instruments had grown le.ss soikjvous and fh-' 
characters more remote. She remembered tlm game.<« at 
cards at tho druggisP.*?, and the walk to the nurse’s, the r«*a'l- 
iiig in the arbour, the Wa h-tete by the fireside—all that 
poor love, so calm and so protracted, so discreet, so tender. 
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and that she had nevertlieless forgotten. And wliy had 
he come back? What comlunation of circurastsuicea Imd 
brought liim back into her life. He was staiuling behind 
her, loaning with his shoulder against the >\nll of the l)ox; 
now and again she felt hcr.-:elf shuddering boncalh the hot 
breath from his nostrils falling upon her hair. 

“Does this amuse you?” he said, l)oiuling over her so 
closely that the end of his moustache brushed her cheek. 
She replied caielessly— 

Oil, dear me, no, not much.” 

Thi'ii he projiosed that they should leave the theatre and 
go and take an ice so]no^Ml 'u*. 

“Oh, not yet; let '•t.iy,” muI IJovary. “Her hair’s 
undone ; this is goiii' In b** tr.igie.” 

But the mad scene did not at all interesl blinm.i, and the 
acting of the singer seeniid to her cxaggiuMted. 

“She screams too Imid,” slid she, turning to L’lriilos, who 
was Ibti’iiing. 

“ Ye-s- per}iaps--n lillh*,” lie replied, nndecid'wl ]>etwe<‘fj 
the fraiikiic'^s of hi.s ple.iMire ami his respect for his ^\ife’ti 
opinion. 

Then with a sigh Ldon .sa '• -- 

“The licJit is-” 

“ ITnhearablp ! Yes!” 

“Do you feekuriwill?” a-ked Hov iry. 

“Yes, 1 am atiHiiig ; let us go.” 

Monsieur L(ion put her long l.icc diawl earefnlly about 
her .shoulders, and aJl three wint oif to .‘<it ilown in tlie 
haiboiir, in the open air, outside th*' windows of a cafe. 

First tliey .spoke of her illness, allliotigh Kniiiia interiuplcd 
Charles frofti time to time, for fiar, she s.iid, nf boring Mon¬ 
sieur Leon; and the latter toM them that he had emne to 
spend two years at Koiicii in a large oilice/, in order to get 
practice in hia profe'^sion, which was different ii* Nnimandy 
and Paris. Then ho Inquired aftn rMilhc, the Ijnni.us, 
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Mire Lefian 9 ois, and as they had, in the husband's presence, 
nothing more to say to one another, the conversation soon 
came to an end. 

People coming out of the theatre passed along the pave¬ 
ment, humming or shouting at the top of their voices, “ 0 
hd angBt ma Lnicie / '* Then Lion, playing the dilettante, 
began to talk music. He had seen Tamburiiii, Bubiiii, 
Persiani, Grisi, and, compared 'vrith them, Lagaidy, despite 
his grand outbursts, Avas nowhere. 

“ Yet,” interiupted Charles, who was slowly sipping his 
rum-sherbet, ‘ they say that lie is quite admimblo in tlie 
last act. 1 rogiot leaving before the end, because it was 
beginning to aninse me.” 

“ Why,” said the dork, “ lie will soon give another per¬ 
formance.” 

Put Charles replied that they were going hack next day. 
“Unless,” he added, turning to his wife,'‘‘you would like to 
stay alone, pussy ? ” 

And changing his tactics at thi.s unexpected opportunity 
that proscnieil itself to hi<) hopes, the young man sang the 
praises of J-agaidy in the last number. It was really sujicrb, 
sublime. Then Charles insisted— 

“ You would get back on Sunday. Como, make up your 
mind. You are wrong if you feel that this is doing you the 
least good." 

The table.s round them, however, were emptying; a waiter 
came and stood disci’»'etly near them. Charles, who under¬ 
stood, took out his purse ; the clerk hold back his arm, and 
did not forget to leave two more pieces of silver that he 
made chink on the marble. 

“lam really sorry,”said Bovary, “about the money which 
you aro-” 

The other made a careless gesture full of cordiality, and 
taking his hat said— 

“ It is settled, isn’t it 1 To-morrow at six o’clock ? ” 
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Charlefl explained once more that ho ooiild not al)scnt 
himself longer, but that nothing prevented Kniina- 

“But,” she stammered, with a strange smile, “I am not 
sure-” 

“ Well, you mu&t think it over Wc’Il see. Night brings 
counsel.” Tlicii toL^on, who was walking along with thoin, 
“ Now that you are in our part of the world, I hope you’ll 
come dkid ask us for some dinner now and then.” 

The clerk declared he would not fail to do so. being 
obliged, moreover, to go to Yonville on some business for his 
office. And they ported before the Saint-IIcThland Passage 
just as the cathedial struck lialf'jiast eleven. * 
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off by contact with his gay conipanioiis, and lio ivluriied to 
the* proviiicps despising every one aaIio liad not with vanii&hod 
sliop'> trudik'ii the asplialto of tlie boulevarda. Jiy Iho side 
of a rarisieimc in her l.iees, in the drawing-room of some 
illustrious phyMcian, a pernoii ilri\inghis carriage and wearing 
many orders, the poor clerk would no doubt have trembled 
like a ^•hild; but here, at Kouen, on the harbour, with the 
wife of this small doctor he felt at his case, sure beforehand 
ho Avould shine, Self-poe.s^f-sion depends on its environ¬ 
ment. We don't sj oak oi* tin* first lloor as on the fourth ; 
and the wealthy Wvunan frecins to have about h«T, to guard 
her Mftue, all bei bank-notes, like n cuirass, iji llie lining of 
lnT coiv^et. 

On leaving tlie llo\arjs tin* niglit bi , ly'on bad followed 
tlnun tlirongli the streets at a ili'^tanee; then liaving seen 
them stop at the Croix Kouge,*’ he liiiinsl on Ins heel, and 
spent the night nn dihitnig .i })laij. 

So the next d iv about five o’eloek he walkeil into the 

c 

kitchen of the iim, with a choking seiisatii'ii in lii‘> tliruat, 
}xi]c ubcoks, ami that lesolution of coward'^ that stops at 
nothing. 

“The gentleman it-n’t in,” answered a rervant. 

This seemed to him a good omen. He Avent u]Astairs. 

»Shc Avas not di'-turbed at his a}»iiroach; on the contrary, 
she apologised f<r having neglected to tell him A\here they 
Avere staying. 

“ Oh, 1 divined it! ” ‘-aid T/on. 

lie prctemled lie had l>een ginMcd toAiards Inir by cliaiice, 
by instinct. She began to .‘•mile : and at once, to repair his 
folly, L6011 told her that he had spent his moining in looking 
for lier in aA the botch in the ioAvn, one after the other. 

“ So } ou have made u}) yout mind to stay ? ” ho added. 

Yes,*' she said, “ami 1 am Avrong. One ought not to 
accustom oneself to impo-sible pleasures wb'^*i) there are a 
thousand demands ii]ioii oiia” 
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“ Oh, I can imagine! ” 

** Ah 1 no; for you, you are a man ! '* 

But men too had their trials, and tlio conversation went 
off into certain philosophical reflections. Emma expatiated 
much on the misery of earthly affections and the eternal 
isolation in which the heart remains entombed. 

To show off, or from a naive imitation of this melancholy 
wnich called forth his, the young man declared that he had 
been awfully bored duiiiig the whole course of his studies. 
Tho,law irritrted him, other vocations attracted him, and his 
mother never ceased woir^ing him in every one of her letters. 
As they talked they explained moin and more fully the motives 
of their sadness, working themselves up in their progressive 
confidence. But they sometimes stopped short of the com¬ 
plete exposition of their thought, and then sought to invent' 
a phrase that might express it all the same. She did not 
confess her passion for another; ho did not say that he had 
forgotten her. 

Perhaps he no longer remembered his suppers with girls 
after masked balls; and no doubt she did not recollect the 
rendez irons of old when she ran across the fields in the morn¬ 
ing to her lovePs house. The noises of the town hardly 
reached them, and the room seemed small, as if on purpose 
to hem in their solitude more closely. Emma, in a dimity 
dressing-gown, lent her head against the ba^k of the old arm¬ 
chair; tlie yellow wall-paper formed, as it were, a golden back¬ 
ground behind her, and her bare head was mirrored in the 
glara with the white parting in the middle, and the tip of her 
ears peeping out from the folds of her hair. 

But pardon me! ” she said. ** It is wron^ of me. 1 
weary you with my eternal comphints.” 

“ No, never, ne ?er!" 

*‘If you knew.” she went on, raising to the ceiling her 
beautiful eyes, in which a tear was trembling, “all that 1 
had dreamed! ” 
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''And II OL, I too have snfferedl Often I went out; 

went away. I dragged myself along the quays, seeking dis¬ 
traction amid the din of the crowd without being able to 
banish the heaviness that weighed upon me. In an en¬ 
graver’s shop on the boulevard there is an Italian print of 
one of the Muses. She is draped in a tunic, and she is 
looking at the moon, with forget-me-nots in her flowing hair. 
Something drove me there continually ; I stayed there hours 
together.” Then in a trembling voice, ** She resembled you 
• a little.” 

Madame Bovary turned away her head that he might not 
see the irrepressible smile she felt rising to her lips. 

**Often,” he went on, “I wrote you letters that I tore 
up.” 

She did not answer. He continued— 

** I sometimes fancied that some chance would bring you. 
I thought I recognised you at street-corners, and I ran after all 
the carriages through whose windows I saw a shawl fluttering, 
a veil like yours.” 

She seemed resolved to let him go on speaking without 
interruption. Crossing her arms and bending down her face, 
she looked at the rosettes on her slippers, and at intervals 
made little movements inside the satin of them with her toes. 

At last she sighed. 

<(But the most wretched thing, is it not—is to drag out, 
as I do, a useless existence. If our pains were only of some 
use to sonjjB one, we should find consolation in the thought 
of the sacrifice.” 

He started off in praise of virtue, duty, and silent immola¬ 
tion, having himself an incredible longing for self-eacriflce 
that he couldinot'satisfy. 

‘^I should much lik^” she said, ‘*to be a nurse at a 
hospital” 

Alas! men have none of these holy missiouo, and I see 
nowhere any calling—unless perhaps that of a doctor.” 
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* With a Blight shtng of her shouldere, Emma interrupted him 
to speak of her illness, which had almost killed her. What* 
a pity! She should not be suffering now 1 Lton at onie 
envied the calm of the tomb, and one evening he had even 
made his will, asking to be buried in that beautiful rug with 
velvet stripes he had received from her. For this was how 
they would have wished to be, each setting up an ideal to 
which they were now adapting their past life. Besides, 
speech is a rolling-mill that always thins out the sentiment. 

But at this invention of the mg she asked, **But 
why ^ 

“ Why 1" He hesitated. “ Because I loved you so! ” 
And congratulating himself at having surmounted the 
difficulty, lAon watched her face out of the comer of his 
eyes. 

It was like the sky when a gust of wind drives the clouds 
across. The-mass of sad thoughts that darkened them seemed 
to be lifted from her blue eyes; her whole face shon& He 
waited. At last she replied— 

“ I always suspected it.” 

Then they went over all the trifling events of that far-off 
existence, whose joys and sorrows they had just summed up 
in one word. They recalled the arbour with clematis, the 
dresses she hod worn, the furniture of her room, the whole 
of her house. 

Icl, 

** And our poor cactuses, where are they 1 ” 

The cold kille(^them this winter.” , 

Ah! how I have thought of them, do you know t I often 
saw them again as of yore, when on the summer mornings 
the sun beat down upon your blinds, and I saw your two 
bore anns passing out amongst the flowers.” < 

** Poor friend 1 ” she said, holding out her hand to him. 

I^n swiftly pressed his lips to it Then, when he liad 
taken a deep breath— 

** At that time ▼ oa were to me I know not what inoom- 
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pv^enflible force that took captiye my lif& Once, for 
instance, I went to see you; hut you, no doubt, do not 
remember it.’* 

“I do,” she said; *‘go on." 

** Ton were downstairs in the ante>room, ready to go out, 
standing on the last stair; yon were wearing a bonnet with 
small blue flowers; and without any invitation from you, in 
spite df myself, I went with you. Every moment^ however, 
I grew mqre and more conscious of my folly, and 1 went on 
walking by you, not daring to follow you completely, and 
unwilling to leave you. When you went into a shop, I 
waited in the street, and I watched you ^through the window 
taking off your gloves and counting the change on the counter. 
Then you rang at Madame Tuvache’s; you were let in, and I 
stood like an idiot in front of the great heavy door that had 
closed after you.” 

Madame Bovary, as she listened to him, wondered that 
she was so old. All these things reappearing before her 
seemed to widen out her life; it was like some sentimental 
immensity to which she returned; and from time to time 
she said m a low voice, her eyes half closed— 

“Tes, it is true—true—true 1 ” 

They heard eight strike on the different clocks of the 
Beauvoisine quarter, that is full of schools, churches, and 
laige empty hotels. They no longer spoke, but they felt as 
they looked upon each other a buzzing in their heads, as if 
Bomethiqg sonorous had escaped from the fixed eyes of each 
of them. They were hand in hand now, and the past^ the 
future, reminiscences and dreams, all were confounded in the 
sweetness of this ecstai^. Night was darkening over the 
walls, on wiiich stiU shone, half hidden in the shade, the 
coarse colours of four bills representing four scenes from the 
« Tour de Nesle,” with a motto in Spanish and French at 
the bottom. Through the sash-window a patch of dark sky 
was seen between the pointed roofs. 
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She lose to light two wax-candles on the diawen, then 
she sat down again. 

“ Well 1 ” said lAon. 

“ Well 1 ” she replied. 

He was thinking how to lesnme the interrupted conyersa- 
tion, when she said to him— 

“ How is it that no one until now has ever expressed such 
sentiments to met” ^ 

The clerk said that ideal natures were difficult to under¬ 
stand. He from the first moment had loved her, and he 
despaired when he thought of the happiness that would have 
been theirs if, thanks to fortune, meeting her earlier, they had 
been indissolubly bound to one another. 

“ I have sometimes thought of it,” she went on. 

•* Wliat a dream! ” murmured lAon. And, fingering gently 
the blue binding of her long white sash, he added, “And 
who prevents us from beginning now 1 ” 

“ No, my friend,” she replied ; “lam too old; you are too 
young. Forget me 1 Others will love you; you will love 
them.” 

“ Not as you' ” he cried. 

“ What a child you are 1 Come, let us be sensible. 1 
wish it.” 

She showed him the impossibility of their love, and that 
they must remain, as formerly, on the simploii;erms of a frater* 
nal friendship. 

Was she speaking thus seriously ? No doubt Emma did 
not herself know, quite absorbed as she was by the charm of 
the seduction, and the necessity of defending herself from 
it; and, contemplating the young man with a moved look, 
she gently repulsed the timid caresses that hfit trembling 
hands attempted. 

“ Ah! forgive me! ” he cried, drawing back. 

Emma was seised with a vague fear at this shyness, more 
dangerous to her than the holdneBS of Bodolphe when he 
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adyanced to Her open-aimed. No man had eyer seemed to 
her so beautiful. An exquisite candour emanated from his 
being. He loy^ered his long fine eyelashes, that curled up¬ 
wards. His cheek, with the soft skin reddened, she thought, 
with desire of her person, and Emma felt an inyincible long¬ 
ing to press her lips to it Then, leaning towards the dock 
as if ^ see the time— 

** Ah 1 how late it is 1 ” she said; '* how we do chatter! ” 

He understood the hint and took up his hat. 

“It has even made mo forgot the theatra And poor 
Bovary had left me here especially for that Monsieur 
Lormeauz, of the Rue Grand-Pont, was to take mo and his 
wife.” 

And the opportunity was lost, as she was to leave the 
next day. 

“ Really ! ” said lAon. 

“ Yes.” 

“ But 1 must see you again,” he went on. “ I wanted to 
tell you-” 

“What?” 

“ Something—important—serious. Oh, no ! Besides, 
you will not go; it is impossible 1 If you should—^listen to 
ma Then you hove not understood me; you have not 
guessed—” 

“ Yet you spedk plainly,” said Emma. 

“Ahl you can jest Enough I enough 1 Oh, for pity’s 
sake, let hie see you once—only once I ” 

“ Well-She stopped; then, as if thinking bettor of 

it, “ Oh, not here 1 ” 

“ Where jpu will” 

“ Will you-” She seemed to reflect; then abruptly, 

“ To-monow at deven o’dock in the cathedraL” 

“ I shall be there,” he cried, seizing her hands, which she 
disengaged. 

And as they were both standing up^ he behind her, and 
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jEEmma with her head bent^ he stooped over her and pressed 
long kisses on her neck. 

** You are mad 1 Ah ! you are mad! i^e said, with 
sounding little laughs, while the kisses multiplied. 

Then bending his head over her shoulder, ho seemed to 
beg the consent of her eyes. They fell upon him full of an 
ic^ dignity. * 

L^n stepped back to go out He stopped on the threshold; 
then he whispered with a trembling voice, ** To-morrow! ” 

She answered with a nod, and disappeared like a bird 
into the next roomu 

In the evening Emma wrote the clerk an interminable 
letter, in which she cancelled the rendezvous; all was over; 
they must not, for the sake of their happiness, meet ag&in. 
Hut when the letter was finished, as she did not know lAon’s 
address, she was puzzled. 

** rU give it to him myself” she said; **he will come.” 

The next morning, at the open window, and humming on 
his balcony, L4on himself varnished his pumps with several 
coatings. He put on white trousers, fine socks, a green coat^ 
emptied all the scent he had into his handkerchief, then 
having had his hair curled, he uncurled it again, in order to 
give it a more natural elegance. 

** It is still too early,” ho thought^ looking at the hair¬ 
dresser’s cuckoo-clock, that pointed to the lh)ur of nine. He 
read an old fashion journal, went out^ smoked a cigar, walked 
up three streets^ thought it was time, and went slowly to¬ 
wards the porch of IKotre Dame. 

It was a beautiful summer morning. Silver plate sparkled 
in the jeweller’s windows, and the light falling obliquely 
on the cathedral made mirrors of the comers of the gr^ 
stones; a flock of birds fluttered in the grey sky round the 
trefoil bell-turrets; the square, resounding with cries, was 
fntEiant with the flowers that bordered its pavementi loees, 
jasmines^ pinks, narcissi, and tuberoses^ unevenly spaced 
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oat between moist grasses, cat-mint^ and chickweod for the 
birds; the fountains gurgled in the centre, and under large 
umbrdlas, amidst melons piled up in heaps, flower-women, 
bare-headed, were twisting^ paper round bunches of violets. 

The young man took ona It was the first time that he 
had bought flowers for a woman, and his breast, as he smelt 
them, swelled with pride, as if this homage that he meant 
for another had recoiled upon himself. 

But he was afraid of being seen; he resolutely entered 
the church. The beadle, who was just then standing on the 
threshold in the middle of the left doorway, under the 
“ Dancing Marianne,” with feather cap, and rapier dangling 
against his calves, came in, more majestic than a cardinal, 
and as shining os a saint on a holy pyx. 

He came towards Lton, and, with that smile of wheed¬ 
ling benignity assumed by ecclesiastics \^en they question 
children— 

The gentleman, no doubt, does not belong to these parts I 
The gentleman would like to see the curiosities of the 
church f” 

** No 1 ” said the other. 

And he first went round the lower aisles. Then ho went 
out to look at the Place. Emma was not coming yet. He 
went up again to the choir. 

The nave wav reflected in the full fonts with the begin¬ 
ning of the arches and some portions of the glass windows. 
But the •reflections of the paintings, broken by the marble 
rim, were continued farther on upon the flag-stones, like a 
many-coloured carpet. The broad daylight from without 
streamed into the church in three enormous rays from the 
three openeA portals. From time to time at the upper end 
a sacristan passed, making the oblique genuflexion of devout • 
persons in a huny. The crystal lustres hung motionless. 
In the <flioir a silver lamp was burning, and from the side 
chapels and dark places of the church sometimes rose sounds 
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like sighs, with the clang of a closing grating, its ecuo lever^ 
berating under the lofty vault. 

L4on with solemn steps walked along by the walls. life 
had never seemed so good to him. She would come directly, 
charming, agitated, looking back at the glances that followed 
her, and with her flounced dress, her gold eyeglass, her thin 
shoes, with all sorts of elegant trifles that he had never 
enjoyed, and with the ineffable seduction of yielding* virtue. 
The church like a huge boudoir spread around her; the 
arches bent down to gather in the shade the confession of 
her love; the windows shone resplendent to illumine her 
face, and the censers would bum that she might appear like 
an angel amid the fumes of the sweot^melling odours. 

But she did not come. He sat down on a chair, and 
his eyes fell upon a blue stained window representing boat* 
men carrying baskets. He looked at it long, attentively, 
and he counted the scales of the fishes and the button-holes 
of the doublets, while his thoughts wandered off towards 
Emma. 

The beadle, standing aloof, was inwardly angry at this 
individual who took the liberty of admiring the cathedral by 
himself. He seemed to him to be conducting himself in a 
monstrous fashion, to be robbing him in a sort, and almost 
committing sacrilege. 

But a rustle of silk on the flags, the tip of a bonnet^ a 
lined cloak—it was she! Lton rose and ran to meet her. 

Emma was pale. She walked fast. • 

“ Read ! ” she said, holding out a paper to him. “ Oh, 
no! ” 

And she abruptly withdrew her hand to enter the chapel 
of the Virgin, where, kneeling oh a chair, she began to 
pray. 

The young man was irritated at this bigot fancy; then he 
nevertheless experienced a certain charm in seeing her, in 
the middle of a rendezvous, thus lost in her devotions, like 
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an Andalusian maichioneas; then he grew bored, for ahe 
f«emed neyer coining to an end. 

Emma prayed, or rather strove to pray, hoping that some 
sadden resolution might descend to her from heaven; and 
to draw down divine aid she filled full her eyes with the splen¬ 
dours of the tabernacle. She breathed in the perfumes of 
the full-blown flowers in the large vases, and listened to the 
stillness ^f the church, that only heightened the tumult of 
her heart. 

She rose, and they were about to leave, when the beadle 
came forward, hurriedly saying— « 

“Madame, no doubt, .does not belong to these parts 1 
Madame would like to see the curiosities of the church) ” 

“ Oh, no! ” cried the clerk. 

“ Why not f ” said she. For she clung with her expiring 
virtue to the Virgin, the sculptures, the tombs—anything. 

Then, in order to proceed “ by rule,” the beadle conducted 
them right to the entrance near the square, where, pointing 
out with his cane a large circle of block-stones without in¬ 
scription or carving— 

. “This^” he said mqestically, “is the circumference of 
the beautiful bell of Amboise. It weighed forty thousand 
pounds. There was not its equal in all Europe. The work¬ 
man who cast it died of the joy-” 

“ Let us go on,”/aid lAon. 

The old fellow started off again; then, having got back to 
the chapel pf the Virgin, he stretched forth his arm with an 
all-embracing gesture of demonstration, and, prouder than a 
country squire showing you his espaliers, went on— 

“ This simple stone covers Pierre de Brdzd, lord of Va^ 
rezme and of Crissac, grand marshal of Poitou, and gover¬ 
nor of Normandy, who died at the battle of Montlh^ry cm 
the i 6 th of July 1465 .” 
lAon bit his UpS) fuming. 

“ And on the righti this gentleman all encased in iron, on 
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tile prancing hoise^ is his grandson, Lonip de Br4z^ lord of 
Breval and of MontchauTet) Count de MauloTner, Baron de 
Maiiny, chamberlain to^the king, Knight of the Order, and 
also governor of Koimandy; died on the 23 rd of July 1531 
—a Sunday, as the inscription specifies; and below, this 
figure, about to descend into the tomb, portrays the same 
person. It is not possible, is it, to see a more perfect repre¬ 
sentation of annihilation?” * 

Madame Bovaty put up her eyeglassea L^on, motionless 
looked at her, no longer even attempting to speak a single 
word, to make a gesture, so discouraged was he at this two¬ 
fold obstinacy of gossip and indifference. 

The everlasting guide went on— 

Near him, this kneeling woman who weeps is his spouse, 
Diane de Poitiers, Countess de Brdz^ Duchess de Valentinois^ 
bom in 1499 , died in 1566 , and to the left, the one with the 
child is the Holy Virgin. Now turn to this side; here are 
the tombs of the Amboise. They were both cardinals and 
archbishops of Bouen. That one was minister under Louis 
XII. He did a great deal for the cathedral. In his will he 
left thirty thousand gold crowns for the poor.” ^ 

And without stopping, still talking, he pushed them into a 
chapel full of balustrades, put some away, and disclosed a 
kind of block that certainly might once have been an ill- 
made statua V 

“Truly,” he said with a groan, “it adorned the tomb of 
Richard Cosur de lion. King of England and Duke of 
Normandy. It was the Calvinists, sir, who reduced it to 
this condition. They had buried it for spite in the earth,! 
under the episcopal seat of Monsignor. See 1 this is the door' 
by which Monsignor passes to his house. Let ns pass OA 
qoickly to see the gargoyle windowa” , 

But lAon hastily took some silver from his pocket aii4 
seized Emma’s aiuL The beadle stood dumfounder^ hot 
aide to undeestand this untimely munificence when theK^ ' 
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itiU BO many things for the stranger to see. So calling him 
back, he cried— 

“ Sir! sir I The steeple! the steeple 1 ” 

** NOf thank you I" said L^on. 

** You are wrong, sir! It is four hundred and forty feet 
high, nine less than the great pyramid of Egypt. It is all 
cast; it-;—” 

L4on was fleeing, for it seemed to him that his love, that 
for nearly two hours now had become petrified in the church 
like the stones, would vanish like a vapour through that sort 
of truncated funnel, of oblong cage, of open chimney that 
rises so grotesquely from the cathedral like the extravagant 
attempt of some fantastic brazier. 

“ But where are we going 1 ’* she said. 

Making no answer, he walked on with a rapid step; and 
Madame Bovary was already dipping her finger in the holy 
water when behind them they heard a panting breath in¬ 
terrupted by the regular sound of a cane. L4on turned 
back. 

«Sirl*» 

^‘Whatisitf” 

And he recognised the beadle, holding under his arms and 
balancing against his stomach some twenty large sewn vol¬ 
umes. They were works ** which treated of tlie cathedral” 

** Idiot 1 ” growjbd L4on rushing out of the church. 

A lad was playing about the close.' 

”Gk> anU get me a cab!” 

The child bounded off like a ball by the Bue Quatre-Yents; 
Uisti tiiey were alone a few minutes, face to face, and a little 
embarrassed. 

**Ahl LSdnl Beally-^I don’t know—if I ought," she 
whispered. Then with a more sdiious air, **J)o you know, 
it is very improper 1" 

** £[ow BO t" replied the derk. ** It is done at Faria." 

And thaf^ as an ineiistible argument, decided hen 
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Still the cab did not come. lAon was afraid she might go 
back into the church. At last the cab appeared. 

‘*At all events, go out by the north porch/* cried the 
beadle, who was left alone on the threshold, “ so as to see 
the Besuirection, the Last Judgment, Paradise, King David, 
and the Condemned in Hell-flames.” 

“ Where to, sir 1 ” asked the coachman. 

" Where you like,'* said L4on, forcing Emma into the cab. 

And the lumbering machine set out It went down the 
Rue Grand-Pont, crossed the Place des Arts, the Quai Hapo- 
leon, the Pont Keuf, and stopped short before the statue of 
Pierre Corneille. 

** Go on,” cried a voice that came from within. 

The cab went on again, and as soon as it reached the 
Carrefour Lafayette^ set off down-hill, and entered the station 
at a gallop. 

No, straight on !** cried the same voice. 

The cab came out by the gate, and soon having reached 
the Cours, trotted quietly beneath the elm-trees. The coach¬ 
man wiped his brow, put his leather hat between his knees, 
atid drove his carriage beyond the side alley by the meadow 
to the margin of the waters. 

It wont along by the river, along the towing-path paved 
with sharp pebbles, and for a long while in the direction of 
Oyssel, beyond the isles. v 

But suddenly it turned with a dash across Quatremares^ 
Sotteville, La Grande-Chauss^e, the Rue d’Elbeiri,*'and made 
its third halt, in front of the Jaidin des Plantea 

** Get on, will youf^* cried the voice more furiously. 

And at once resuming its course, it passed by SaintBevec, 
by the Quai des Curandiers, the Quai auz 'Meules, once 
more over the bridge, by the Place du Champ de Mars, and 
behind the hospital gardens, where old men in black coats 
were walking in the sun along the terrace all green with ivy. 
It went up the Boulevard Bouvieuil, along the BoulevaM 
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Canehois^ then the whole of Mont-Bibondet to the Deviile 
hills. 

It came back ; and then, without any fixed plan or direction, 
wandered about at hazard. The cab was seen at Saint-Fol, 
at Lescuie, at Mont Gargan, at La Rouge-Marc and Place 
du Gaillardbois; in the Rue Maladrerio, Rue Dinandeiie, 
before Saint-Romain, Saint-Vivien, Saint-Maclou, Saint* 
Nicaise—in front of the Customs, at the Yieille Tour,” the 
“ Trois Pipes,” and the Monumental Cemetery. From time 
to time the coachman on his box cast despairing eyes at the 
public-houses. He could not understand what furious desko 
for locomotion urged these individuals never to wish to stop. 
He tried to now and then, and at once exclamations of anger 
burst forth behind him. Then he lashed his perspiring jades 
afresh, but indifferent to their jolting, running up against 
things here and there, not coring if he did, demoralised, and 
almost weeping with tliirst, fatigue, and depressioa 

And on the harbour, in the midst of the drays and casks, 
and in the streets, at the comers, the good folk opened laigo 
wonder-stricken eyes at this sight, so extraordinary in the 
provinces, a cab with blinds drawn, and which appeared thus 
constantly shut more closely than a tomb, and tossing about 
like a vessel. 

Once in the middle of the day, in the open country, just 
as the sun beat mosi^fiercely against the old plated lanterns, 
a bared hand passed beneath the small blinds of yellow 
canvas, and iihrew out some scraps of paper that scattered 
in the wind, and farther off alighted like white butterflies 
on a field of red clover all in bloom. 

At about six o’clock the carriage stopped in a back street 
of the Beauvoisme Quarter, and a woman got out, who walked 
with her. veil down, and without turning her head. 




II. 

N" reaching tlio inn, Mndamc Bovary was sur¬ 
prised not to SCO the diligence. Hivort, who had 
waited for her fifty-three minutes, liad at last 
started. 

Yet nothing forced her to go; but she had given her word 
that she would return that same evening. Moreover, Gliarles 
expected her, and in her heart she felt already that cowardly 
docility that is for some women at once the chastisement 
and atonement of adultery. 

She packed her box quickly, paid her bill, took a cab in 
the yard, hurrying on the driver, urging him on, every 
moment inquiring about the time and the miles traversed. 
He succeeded in catching up the *‘Hirondelle” ‘as it neared 
the first houses of Quincampoix. ' 

Hardly was she seated in her comer than she closed her 
eyes, and opened them at the foot of the hill, when from afar 
she recognised Fclicitc, who was on the look-out in front of 
the farrier’s shop. Hivert pulled in his horses, and tho 
sorvont, climbing up to the window, said mysteriously— 

** Madame, you must go at once to Monsiehr Homais. 
for something important” 

The village was silent as usual. At the comer of the 
streets were small pink heaps that smoked 4n the air, fOr 
this was the time for jam-making, and every one at Yonville 
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prepared his supply on the same day. ' But in front of ike 
chemist’s shop one might admire a far larger heap^ and that 
surpassed the others with the superiority that a laboratory 
must have over ordinary stores, a general need over individud 
fancy. 

She went in. The large arm-chair was upset, and even 
the “Fanal de Rouen” lay on the ground, outspread between 
two post^ She pushed open the lobby door, and in the 
middle of the kitchen, amid brown jars full of picked 
currants, of powdered sugar and lump sugar, of the scales on 
the table, and of the pans on the fire, she saw all the Homais, 
small and large, with aprons reaching to their chins, and with 
forks in their hands. Justin was standing up with bowed 
head, and the chemist was screaming— 

“ Who told you to go and fetch it in the CapJiarnaum.” 

IVhat is it ? What is the matter ? ” 

“What is it!” replied the druggist. “We are making 
preserves; they are simmering; but they were about to boil 
over, because there is too much juice, and 1 ordered another 
pan. Then he, from indolence, from laziness, went and took, 
hanging on its nail in my laboratory, the key of the Gaphar- 
naiim” 

It was thus the druggist called a small room under the 
leads, full of the utensils and the goods of his trade. He 
often spent long h^urs there alone, labelling, decanting, and 
doing up again; and he looked upon it not as a simple store, 
but as a veptable sanctuary, whence tliere afterwards issued, 
elaborated by his hands, all sorts of pills, boluses, infusions, 
lotions, and potions, that would bear far and wide his cele¬ 
brity. Ho one in the world set foot there, and he respected 
it so, that he «ewept it himsell Finally, if the pharmacy, 
open to all comers, was the spot where he displayed his 
pride, the OapTuamaUm was the refuge where, egoistically 
ednoentrating hinuelf, Homais delighted in the ezeiciso of 
his predilections, so that Justin’s thoughtlessness seemed to 
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him a monstioue piece of iireyetence, and, ledder than the 
conants, he repeated— 

** Yes, from the Gapharnaum ! The key that locks np 
the acids and caustic alkalies! To go and get a spare pan ! a 
pan 'with a lid ! and that I shall perhaps never use ! Every¬ 
thing is of importance in the delicate operations of our art 1 
But, devil take it 1 one must make distinctions, and not em¬ 
ploy for almost domestic purposes that 'which is meant for 
pharmaceutical! It is as if one were to carve a fowl with a 

scalpel; as if a magistrate-” 

Now be calm,” said Madame Homais. 

And Athalie, pulling at his coat, cried Papa! papa! ” 
No, let me alone,” went on the druggist, ** let me alone, 
hang it! My word ! One might as well set up for a grocer. 
That’s it! go it! respect nothing I break, smash, let loose the 
leeches, burn the mallow-paste, pickle the gherkins in the 
window jars, tear up the bandages! ” 

“ I thought you had-said Emma. 

“ Presently ! Do you know to what you exposed yourself ^ 
Didn’t you see anything in the comer, on the left, on the 
third shelf f Speak, answer, articulate something.” 

“ I—don’t—know,” stammered the young fellow. 

“ Ah ! you don’t know ! Well, then, I do know! You 
saw a bottle of blue glass, sealed with yellow wax, that 
contains a white powder, on which have even written 
* Dangerous I ’ And do you know what is in it ? Arsenic ! 
And you go and touch it! You take a pan that was next 
to it!” 

** Next to it 1 ” cried Madame Homais, clasping her hands. 
“ Arsenic! You might have poisoned us all” 

And the children began howling as if they already had 
fiightful pains in their entrails. 

'*Or poison a patient!” continued the druggist **Do 
you 'U^t to see me in the prisoner’s dock with criminal^ 
in a court of justice 1 To see me dragged to the eeaffoldt 
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Don’t you know what care 1 take in managing tilings, 
although I am so thoroughly used to it 1 Often I am hor¬ 
rified myself when I think of my responsibility; for the 
Government persecutes us, and the absurd legislation that 
rules us is a veritable Damocles’ sword over our heads.” 

Emma no longer dreamed of asking what they wanted her 
for, and t];^e druggist wont on in breathless phrases— 

'iS^fhat is your return for all the kindnesses we have shown 
you ! That is how you recompense me for the really paternal 
care that I lavish on you I For without me where would 
you be ? What would you be doing ? Who provides you 
with food, education, clothes, and all the means of figuring 
one day with .honour in the ranks of society 1 But you must 
pud hard at the oar if you’re to do that, and get, as people 
say, callosities upon your hands. FaJbrimndo fit faher^ auge 
quod agip.” 

He was so exasperated he quoted Latin. He would have 
quoted Chinese or Greenlandish had he known those two 
languages, for ho was in one of those crises in which the 
whole soul shows indistinctly what it contains, like the ocean, 
which, in the storm, opens itself from the seaweeds on its 
shores down to the sands of its abysses. 

And he went on— 

“ I am beginning to repent terribly of having taken you 
up! I should certaifily have done better to have left you to 
rot in your poverty and the dirt in wliich you were horn. 
Oh, you’ll ntfver be fit for anything but to herd animals with 
Horns 1 , You have no aptitude for science! You hardly 
know how to stick on a label! And there you are, dwelling 
with, me snug as a parson, living in clover, taking your 
3as61 ” * 

But Emma, taming to Madame Homais, ** I was told to 
come here-——” 

** Oh, 4car me 1 ” interrupted the good woman with A sad 
air, ** hqw am I to tell you f , It is a misfortune I ” 
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She could not finish, the druggist was thundering— 
“ Empty it 1 Clean it! Take it back 1 Be quick ! ** 

And seizing Justin by the collar of bis blouse, he shook a 
book out of his pocket. The lad stooped, but Homais was 
the quicker, and, having picked up the volume, contem¬ 
plated it with staring eyes and open mouth. 

Conjugal—love/” he said, slowly separating, the two 
words. “ Ah! very good! very good I very pretty ! ^^-nd 
illustrations! Oh, this is too much I ** 

Madame Homais came forward. 

** Ho, do not touch it I ” 

The children wanted to look at the pictures. 

“ Leave the room,” he said imperiously; and they went 
out, 

Eirst he walked up and down with the open volume in 
his hand, rolling his eyes, choking, tumid, apoplectic. Then 
he came straight to his pupil, and, planting himself in front 
of him with crossed arms— 

“ Have you every vice, then, little wretch 1 Take care I 
you are on a downward path. Did not you reflect that tliis 
infamous book might fall into the hands of my children, 
kindle a spark in their minds, tarnish the purity of Athalie, 
corrupt Hapol(ioii. Ho is already formed like a man. Are 
you quite sure, anyhow, that they have not read it ? Can you 
certify to me—*—” 

“But really, sir,” said Emma, “you wished to tell 
me-” * 

“ Ah, yes! madame. Your father-in-law is dead.'*! 

In fact, Monsieur Bovary senior had expired the evening 
before suddenly from an attack of apoplexy as he got uj> 
from table, and by way of greater precaution, on account of 
Emma’s sensibility, Charles had begged Homais to break ^ 
the horrible nows to her gradually. Homais had thought 
over his apeech; he had rounded, polished it, made it 
rhythmical; it was a masterpiece of prudence and tran- 
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sitioxiB, of subtle turns and delicacy; but anger had got the 
better of rhetoric. 

Emma, giving up all chance of hearing any details, left 
the pharmacy; for Monsieur Homais had taken up the thread 
of his vituperations. However, he was growing calmer, and 
was now grumbling in a paternal tone whilst he fanned 
himself jrith his skull-cap. 

“It is not that I entirely disapprove of the work. Its 
author was a doctor! There are certain scientific points in 
it tliat it is not ill a man should know, and I would eyen 
venture to say that a man must know. But later—later 1 At 
any rate, not till you are a man yourself and your tempera¬ 
ment is formed.” 

When Emma knocked at the door, Charles, who was 
waiting for her, came forward with open arms and said to 
her with tears in his voice— 

“ Ah! my dear! ” 

And he bent over her gently to kiss her. But at the 
contact of his lips the memory of the other seized her, and 
she passed her hand over her face shuddering. 

But she made answer, Yes, I know, I know 1 ” 

He showed her the letter in which his mother told the 
event without any sentimental hypocrisy. She only re¬ 
gretted her husband had not received the consolations of 
religion, as he had^died at Daudeville, in the street, at the 
door of a cafd after a patriotic dinner with some ex-officers. 

Emma gave him back the letter; then at dinner, Ifor 
appearance’ sake, she aifected a certain repugnance. But as 
he urged her to try, she resolutely began eating, while Charles 
opposite her sat motionless in a dejected attitude. 

How and t&n he raised his head and gave her a long look 
full of -distress. Once he sighed, “ I should have Uked to 
see him again I ” 

She was silent. At last, understanding that she must say 
something, “How old was your father?” she asked. 
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“ Fifty-eight.’* 

“Ah!” 

And that was all. 

A quarter of an hour after he added, “ My poor mother! 
wlmt will become of her now) *’ 

She made a gesture that signified she did not know. 
Seeing her so taciturn, Charles imagined her much ^affected 
and forced himself to say nothing, not to reawaken this 
sorrow which moved him. And, shaking off his own— 
“Did you enjoy yourself yesterday?" he asked. 

“Yes.” 

When the cloth was removed, Bovary did not rise, nor did 
Emma; and as she looked at liim, the monotony of the 
spectacle drove little by little all pity from- her heart. Ho 
seemed to her paltry, weak, a cipher—in a word, a poor thing 
in every way. How to get rid of him ? What an inter¬ 
minable evening 1 Something stupefying like the fumes of 
opium seized her, * 

They heard in the passage the sharp noise of a wooden 
leg oil the boards. It was Hippolyto bringing back Emma^s 
luggage. In order to put it down ho described painfully a 
quarter of a circle with his stump. 

“He doesn’t even remember any more about it,” she 
thought, looking at the poor devil, whose coarse red hair was 
wet with perspiration. ^ 

j^ovaiy was searching at the bottom of his purse for a 
contime, and without appearing to understand aK there was 
of humiliation for him in the mere presence of this man, who 
stood there like a personified reproach to his incurable in¬ 
capacity. 

“Hidlo! you’ve a pretty bouque^” he said, noticing lAon's 
violets on the chimney. « 

“ Yes,’* she replied indifierently; “it’s a bouquet I bofi|^t 
just now from a beggar.” 
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Charles picked up the flowers, and freshening his eyeSi red 
with tears, against them, smelt them delicately. 

She took them quickly from his hand and put them in a 
glass of water. 

The next day Madame Bovary senior arrived. She and 
her son wept much. Emma, on the pretext of giving orders, 
disappeared. The following day they had a talk over the 
mourning. They went and sat down with their workboxes 
by the waterside under the arbour. 

Charles was thinking of his father, and was surprised to 
feel so much afiection for this man, whom till then her had 
thought he cared little about Madame Bovary senior was 
thinking of her husband. The worst days of the past seemed 
enviable to her. All was forgotten beneath the instinctive 
regret of such a' long habit, and from time to time whilst she 
sewed, a big tear rolled along her nose and hung suspended 
there a moment Emma was thinking that it was scarcely 
forty-eight hours since they had been together, far from the 
world, all in a fieiizy of joy, and not having eyes enough to 
gaze upon each other. She tried to recall the slightest 
details of that past day. But the presence of her husband 
and mother-in-law worried her. She would have liked to 
hear nothing, to see nothing, so as not to disturb the medita¬ 
tion on her love, that, do what she would, became lost in 
external sensation^. 

She was unpicking the lining of a dress, and the strips 
were scattered around her. Madame Bovary senior .was 
plying her scissors without looking up, and Charles, in his 
list slippers and his old brown suitout that he used as a 
dressing-gown, sat with both hands in his pockets, and did 
not speak either; near them Berthe, in a little white pina¬ 
fore, was raking the sand in the walks with her spade. 

Suddenly she saw Monsieur Lheuzeux, the lincndiaper, 
come in through the gate. 
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Ho camo to offer his services ** under the sad circum¬ 
stances.” Rmma answered that she thought she could do 
without. The shopkeeper was not to be beaten. 

** I beg your pardon,” he said, ** but 1 should like to have 
a. private talk with you,” Then in a low voice, It’s about 
that affair—you know.” 

Charles crimsoned to his ears. “Oh, yes! certainly.” 
And in his confusion, turning to his wife, “ Coulcki’t you, 
my darling 1 ” 

She seemed to understand him, for she rose ; and Charles 
said to his mother, “It is nothing particular. No doubts 
some household trifle.” He did not want her to know the 
story of the bill, fearing her reproachea 

As soon as they were alone, Monsieur Lheureux in sufii- 
ciently clear terms began to congratulate Emma on the in^ 
heritance, then to talk of indifferent matters, of the espaliers, 
of the haiwest, and of his own health, which was always 
Bo-so, always having ups and downs. In fact, he had to 
work devilish hard, although he didn’t make enough, in spite 
of all people said, to And butter for his bread. 

Emma let him talk on. She had bored herself so pro¬ 
digiously the last two days. 

“ And BO you’re quite well again ?” he went oa “ifa /oi / 
I saw your poor husband in a sad state. He’s a good feUow, 
though we did have a little misunderstanding.” 

She asked what misunderstanding, for Charles had said 
nothing of the dispute about the goods supplied to her. 

“Why, you know well enough,” cried Lheureux. “It 
was about your little fancies—the travelling tranks.” 

He had drawn his hat over his eyes, and, with his hands 
behind his back, smiling and whistling, he lopked straight 
at her in an unbearable manner. Did he suspect anything f 
She was lost in all kinds of apprehensions. At last, how¬ 
ever, he went on— 
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•* We made it up, all the same, and IVe come again to 
propose another arrangement.” 

This was to renew the hill Bovary had signed. The doctor, 
of course, would do as he pleased; he was not to trouble 
himself, especially just now, when he would have a lot of 
worry. “ And he would do better to give it over to some one 
else,—to you, for example. With a power of attorney it could 
be easil]^ managed, and then we (you and I) would have our 
little business transactions together.” 

She did not understand. He was silent. Then, passing 
to his trade, Lheureux declared that madame must reqiiire 
something. He would send her a black bar&ge, twelve yards, 
just enough to make a gown. 

“ The one you’ve on is good enough for the house, but you 
want another for calls. I saw that the very moment that I 
came in. IVe the eye of an American! ” 

He did not send the stuff; he brought it. Then ho came 
again to measure it ; he came again on other prctoxts, always 
trying to make himself agreeable, useful, “enfeoffing him* i 
self,” as Homais would have said, and always dropping some 
hint to Emma about the power of attorney. He never men¬ 
tioned the bill; she did not think of it. Charles, at the 
beginning of her convalescence, had certainly said something 
about it to her, but so many emotions had passed through 
her head that she no longer remembered it. Besides, she 
took care not to Talk of any money questions. Madame 
Bovary seemed surprised at this, and attributed the change 
in her wa}% to the religious sentiments she had contracted 
during her illness. 

But as soon as she was gone, Emma greatly astounded 
Bovary by her practical good sense. It would be necessary 
to make inquiries, to look into mortgages, and see if tlicro 
were any occasion for a sale by auction or a liquidation. 
She quoted technical terms casually, pronounced the grand 
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words of order, the future, foresight, and constantly exagge¬ 
rated the diiTiculties of settling his father’s affairs ^ much, 
that at last one day she showed him the rough draft of a 
power of attorney to manage and administer his business, 

E ange all loans, sign and endorse all bills, pay all sums, &a 
Q had profited by Lheuieux’s lessons. 

Charles naively asked her where this paper came from. 
“Monsieur Guillaumin;” and with the utmosticoolness 
she added, “I don’t trust him overmuch. Notaries have 

such a bad reputation. Perhaps we ought to consult- 

we only know—no one.” 

“ Unless L^on-” replied Charles, who was reflecting. 

But it was difficult to explain matters by letter. Then 
she offered to make the journey, but he thanked her. She 
insisted. It was quite a contest of mutual consideration. 
At lust she cried with affected way\rardness— 

“ No, I will go! ” 

“ IIow good you arc! ” he said, kissing her forehead. 

The next morning she set out in the “ Hirondelle ” to go 
to Rouen to consult Monsieur lAon, and she stayed there 
three days. 





Ill 

HEY were three full, exquisite days—a true 
honeymoon. 

They were at the H6tel-do-lloulogno, on the 
harbour ; and they lived there, with clmwn 
blinds aud closed doors, witli flowers on tlie floor, and iced 
sirups that were brought them early in the morning. 

Towards evening they took a covered boat and wont to 
dine on one of the islunda It was the time when one hoars 
by the side of the dockyard the caulking-mallets sounding 
against the hull of vessels. The smoke of the tar rose up 
Jbetween the trees; there were largo fatty drops on the water, 
undulating in the purple colour of the sun, like floating 
plaques of Florentine bronze. 

They rowed dojyn in the midst of moored boats, whoso 
long oblique cables grazed lightly against the bottom of the 
boat. The din of the town gradually grow distant; the 
rolling of carriages, the tumult of voices, the yelping of dop^ 
on the decks of vessels. She took off her bonnet, and they 
landed on their island. 

They sat down in the low-ceilingcd room of a tavern, at 
whose door hung black nets. They ate fried smelts, cream 
end cherries. They lay down upon the grass; they kissed 
behind the poplars; and they would fain, like two Robinsons, 
have lived for ever in this little place, which seemed to them 
^ thoit beatitude the most magnifleeut on earth. It was not 
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the first time that they had seen trees, a blue sky, meadows; 
that they had heard the water flowing and the wind blowing 
in the leaves; but, no doubt, they had never admired all 
this, as if Nature had not existed before, or had only begun 
to be beautiful since the gratification of their desirea 

At night they returned. The boat glided along the 
shrres of the islands. They sat at the bottom, both hidden 
by the shade, in silence. The square oars, rang in the iron 
thwarts, and, in the stillness, seemed to mark time, like the 
beating of a metronome, while at the ste^n the rudder that 
trailed behind never ceased its gentle splash against the 
water. 

Once the moon rose ; then they did not fail to make fine 
phrases, finding the orb melancholy and full of poetry. She 
even began to sing— 

“One night, do you remember, we were sailing," fto. 

Her musical but weak voice died away along the waves, 
and the winds carried off the trills that Ldon heard pass like 
the flapping of wings about him. 

She was opposite him, leaning against the partition of the 
shallop, through one of whose raised blinds the moon 
streamed in. Her black dress, whose drapery spread out 
like a fan, made her seem more slender, taller. Her head 
was raised, her hands clasped, her eyes turned towards 
heaven. At times the shadow of the willows liid her com¬ 
pletely ; then she reappeared suddenly, like a vision in the 
moonlight 

L4on, on the floor by her side, found under his hand a 
ribbon of scarlet silk. The boatman looked at it, and at last 
said— , 

** Perhaps it belongs to the party I took out the other day. 
A lot of jolly folk, gentlemen and ladies, with cakes, cham¬ 
pagne, cornets—everything in style! There was one espe¬ 
cially, a tall handsome man with small moustaches, who was 
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that funny I And they all kept saying, * I^ow tell us some¬ 
thing, Adolphe—Dolphe,’ I think.” 

She shivered. 

You are in pain 1 ” asked L^on, coming closer to her. 

“ Oh, it’s nothing! No doubt, it is only the night air.” 

And who doesn’t want for women, either,” softly added- 
the sailor, thinking he was paying the stranger a compliment. 

Then, spitting -on his hands, he took the oars again. 

Yet they had to part. The adieux were sad. He was to 
send his letters to M^re Rollet, and she gave him such pre¬ 
cise instructions about a double envelope that he admired 
greatly her amorous astuteness. 

“ So you can assure me it is all right 1 ” she said with hci 
last kiss. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“But why,” he thought afterwards as ho came back 
through tlie streets alone, “ is she so very anxious to get tiiis 
power of attorney!" 




IV. 


soon put on an air of superiority before 
his comrades, avoided their company, and com¬ 
pletely neglected his work. 

He waited for her letters; ho re-read them; 
he wrote to her. Ho called her to mind with all the 
sti’ength of his desires and of his memories. Instead of 
lessening with absence, this longing to see her again grew, so 
that at lost on Saturday morning ho escaped from his office. 

When, from the suminit of the hill, he saw in the valley 
Ixilow the church-spire with its tin flag swinging in the wind, 
ho felt that delight mingled with triumphant vanity and 
egoistic tenderness that millionaires must experience when 
they come back to their native village. 

He wont rambling round her house. A light was burning 
in the kitchen. He watched for her shadow behind the 
curtains, hut nothing appeared. 

Mfere Lefran 9 ois, when she saw him, uttered n\any excla¬ 
mations. She thought ho "had grown and was thinner,” 
while Art^mise, on the contrary, tjjpught him stouter and 
darker. 

He dined in the little room as of yore, but ifione, without . 


the tax-gatherer ; for Binet, tired of waiting for the V 
delle,” had definitely put forward his meal one hour, 
now he dined punctually at five, and yet he declared usoali^ ' 
- rickety olci concern “ was late.” 
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L^on, however, made up hie mind, and knocked at the 
doctor’s door. Madame was in her room, and did not come 
down for a quarter of an hour. The doctor seemed delighted 
to see him, but he never stirred out that evening, nor all the« 
next day. 

He saw her alone in the evening, very late, behind the 
garden Jh the lane;—in the lane, as she had the otlier one! 
It was a stormy night, and they talked under an umbrella 
by lightning flashes. 

Their separation was becoming intolerable. “I would 
rather die ! ” said Emma. She was wiithing in his arms, 
weeping. “ Adieu! adieu ! When shall I see you again ? ” 
They came back again to embrace once more, and it 
was then that she promised him to find soon, by no matter 
what means, a regular opportunity for seeing one another in 
freedom at least once a week. Emma never doubted she 
should be able to do this. Besides, she was full of hope. 
Some money was coming to her. 

On the strength of it she bought a pair of yellow curtains 
with large stripes for her room, whose cheapness klonsiour 
Lheureux had commended; she dreamed of getting a carpet, 
and Lheureux, declaring that it wasn t “ drinking the sea,” 
politely undertook to supply her with one. She could no 
longer do without his services. Twenty times a day she 
sent for him, and 'Ifle at once put by his business without a 
murmur. People could not understand either why M6re 
Rollet breakfasted with her every da}, and even paid her 
private visits. « 

It was about this tii|p^ that is to say, the beginning of the 
winter, that she seemed seized with great musical fervour. 

One eveni]^ when Charles was hstening to her, she began 
the same piece four times over, each time with much vexa¬ 
tion, while he, not noticing any difference, cried— 

** Bravo! very good ! You are wrong to atop Go on I 
** Oh, no; it is elxecrable t My fingers ore quite rusty.” 
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The next day he begged her to play him something ^gain. 

“ Very well; to please you ' ” 

And Charles confessed she had gone off a little. She 
.played wrong notes and blundered j then, stopping short— 

''All! it is no use. T ought to take some lessons; 

but-” She bit her lips and added, “ Twenty francs a 

lesson, that’s too dear ! ” 

' I 

“ Yes, so it is—rather,” said Charles, giggling stupidly. 
‘*Bnt it seen. 9 to me that one might be able to do it for 
less; for there are artists of no reputation, and who are often 
better than the celebrities.” 

” Find them I ” said Emma. 

The next day when he came home he looked at her shyly, 
and at last could no longer keep back the words. 

“ How obstinate you are sometimes! I went to Jlarfeu- 
chores to<day. Well, Madame Li<igcard assured me that her 
tliieo young ladies who are at La Mis^ricorde havo lessons 
at fifty sous apiece, and that from an excellent mistress! ” 

She shrugged her shoulders and did not open her piano 
again. But when she passed by it (if Bovary were there), 
she sighed— 

“ Ah! my poor piano! ” 

And when an> one came to see her, she did not fail to 
inf 01 m them that she had given up music, and could not 
begin again now for impoitant reasons, ^en people com¬ 
miserated her— 

“ What a pity! she had so much talent 1 ” ** 

They even spoke to Bovary about it. They put him to 
shame, and especially the chemist. % 

“ You are wrong. One should never let any of the 
faculties of nature lie fallow. Besides, just think, my good 
friend, that by inducing niadame to study, you are economis¬ 
ing on the subsequent musical education of your child. For 
my own part, 1 think that mothers ought themselves to 
instruct their children. That is an idea of Rousseau’s, bMU 
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rather new perhaps, but that Avill end by triumphing, I am 
certain of it^ like mothers nursing their own children and 
vaccination.” 

So Charles returned once more to this question of the 
piano. Emma replied bitterly that it would be better to 
sell it This poor piano, that had given her vanity so much 
satisfaction—to see it go was to Bovary like the iiideiinable 
suicide of a part of herself. 

**If you liked,” he said, “a lesson from time to time, that 
wouldn’t after all be very ruinous.” * 

“ But lessons,” she replied, “ are only of use when followed 
up^ 

And thus it was she set about obtaining her husband’s per* 
mission to go to town once a week to see her lover. At the 
end of % month she was even considered to have made con¬ 
siderable progress. 




V. 


HE went on Thursday^i. She got up and dressed 
silently, in order not to awaken Charles,'who 
would have made remarks about her getting 
ready too early. Next she walked up and down, 
wont to the windows, and looked out at the Place. The 
early dawn was broadening between the pillars of the market, 
and the chemist’s shop, with the shutters still up, showed in 
the pale light of the dawn the large letters of his signboard. 

"When the clock pointed to a quarter-past seven, she went 
off to the “Lion d’Or,” whoso door Art^mise opened yawning. 
The girl then made up the coals covered by the cinders, and 
Emma remained alone in the kitchen. Kow and again she 
went out. Ilivert was leisurely harnessing his horses, listen¬ 
ing, moreover, to M^re Lefran^ois, who, jiassing her head 
and nightcap through a grating, was charghig him with com- 
missionb and giving him explanations that would have con¬ 
fused any one else. Emma kept beating the solos of her 
boots against the pavement of the yard. 

At last, when he hail enten liis soup, put on his cloak, 
lighted his pip, and grasped his whip, ho calmly installed 
himself on his si at. 

The “ Hirondello” started at a slow trot, and for about' 4 
mile stopped here and there to jnek up passengers who waited 
for it, standing at the border ef the road, in front of their' 
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Those who had secured seats the evening before kept it 
waiting ; some even were still in bed in their houses. ITivcrt 
called, shouted, swore; then he got down from his seat and 
went and knocked loudly at the doors. The wind blew 
through the cracked windows. 

The four seats, however, filled up. The carriage rolled 
off; rows of apple-trees followed one upon another, and the 
road between its two long ditches, full of yellow water, rose, 
constantly narrowing towards the horizon. 

Emma know it from end to end; she knew that after ti 
meadow there was a sign-post, next an elm, a barn, or the hut 
of a lime-kiln tender. Sometimes even, in the hope of get¬ 
ting some surprise, she sshiit her eyes, but she never lost the 
clear perception of the distance to be traversed. 

At last the brick hou.se.'> began to follow one another mbre 
clo.'iely, the earth resounded beneath tlic wheels, the “ lliron- 
ilclle ” glided between the gardens, wliero through an open¬ 
ing one <«aw statues, a periwinkle plant, clipped yews, and a 
swing. Then on a sudden tiiu town appeared. Sloping down 
like an ampliithcatre, find drowned in tlio fog, it widened 
out beyond the bridges confusedly. Tlicii the open country 
spread away with a monotonous movement till it touched 
in the distance the vague line of the pale sky. Seen thus 
from above, the wliole landscape looked iuimoviible as a pic¬ 
ture; the anchorediJ^hips were massed in one corner, the 
river curved round the foot of the green hills, and the islo-s, 
oblique in ..shape, lay on the water, like large, motionless^ 
black fishes. The factory chimneys belched forth immense 
brown fumes that wore blown away at the top. One heard 
the rumbling of the foundries, together with the clear chimes 
of the church&.s that stood out in the mist. The leafiess 
trees on the boulevards made violet thickets in the midst of 
tlie houses, and the roofs, all sliining with the rain, thri'W 
back unequal reflections, according to the height of the quar¬ 
ters in which they were. Sometimes a gust of wind drove 
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the clouds towards the Saint Gatheiino hills, like aerial waves 
that broke silently against a cliff. 

A giddiness seemed to her to detach itself from t)iis mass 
of existence, and her heart swelled as if the hundred and 
twenty thousand souls that palpitated there had all at once 
sent into it the vapour of the passions she fancied theirs. 
Her love grew in the presence of this vastness, and expanded 
with tumult to the vague murmurings that rose towards her. 
She poured it out upon the square, on the walks, on the 
streets, and the old Norman city outspread before her eyes 
as an enormous capital, as a Babylon into which she was 
entering. She leant with both hands against the window, 
drinking in the breeze; tho three horses galloped, the stones 
grated in the mud, the diligence rocked, and Hivert, from 
afar, hailed the carts on the road, while the bourgeois who 
had spent the night at the Guillaume woods came quietly 
down the hill in their little family carriages. 

They stopped at tho barrier; Emma undid her overshoes, 
put on other gloves, rearranged her shawl, and some twenty 
paces farther she got down fiom the ** Hirondelle.” 

Tho town was then awakening. Shop-boys in caps were 
cleaning up the shop-fronts, and women, with baskets against 
their hips, at intervals uttered sonorous cries at the comers 
of streets. She walked with downcast eyes, dose to the 
walls, and smiling with pleasure under hi&' lowered black veil 

For fear of being seen, she did not usually take the mo^t 
direct road. She plunged into dark alleys, and, all per¬ 
spiring, reached the bottom of the Bue Nationale, near the 
fountain that stands there. It is the quarter for theatres, 
public-houses, and whores. Often a cart would pass neat 
her, bearing some shaking scenery. Waiters'm aprons were 
sprinkling sand on the flagstones between green shrubs. It 
all smelt of absinthe, cigars, and oysters. 

She turned down a street; she recognised him by his curi- 
ing hair that escaped from beneath his hat 
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[Aon. walked along (he payemenk She followed him to 
the hotel. He went up, opened the door, entered—What 
an embrace! • 

Then, after the kisses, the words gushed fortL They told 
each other the sorrows of the week, the presentiments, t^p 
anxiety for the letters; but now ovorything was forgotten ; 
they gazed into each other’s faces with voluptuous laughs, 
and tender names. 

The bed was large, of mahogany, in the shape of a boat. 
The curtains were in red levantiuo, that hung from the deil- 
ing and bulged out too much towards the bull-shaped bed¬ 
side ; and nothing in the world was so lovely as her brown 
head and white skin standing out against this purple colour, 
when, with a movement of shame, she crossed her bare arms, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

The warm room, with its discreet carpet, its gay omanientSf 
and its calm light, seemed made for the intimacies of passion. 
The curtain-rods, ending in arrows, their brass pegs, and the 
great balls of the fire-dogs shone suddenly when the sun 
came in. On the chimney between the candelabra there 
were two of those pink shells in which one hears the mur¬ 
mur of the sea if one holds them to the ear. 

How they loved that dear room, so full of gaiety, despite 
its rather faded splendour! They always found the furni¬ 
ture in the same pldfSo, and sometimes hairpins, that she had 
forgotten the Thursday before, under the pedestal of the clock. 
They lunched by the fireside on a little round table, inlaid 
with rosewood. Emma carved, put bits on his plate with all 
sorts of coquettish ways, and she laughed with a sonorous 
and libertine laugh when the froth of the champagne ran over 
from the glass *to the rings on her fingers. They were so com¬ 
pletely lost in the possession of each other that they thought 
them^ves in their own house, and that they would live thero 
till death, like two spouses eternally young. They said ** our 
room,” **onr carped” she even said “my slippers,” a gift of 
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Ldon’s, a whim she had had. They weie pink satin, bordered 
with swausdown. When she sat on his knees, her leg, then 
too short, hung in the air, and the dainty shoe, that had no 
back to it, was held on only by the toes to her bare foot. 

. Ho for the first time enjoyed the inexpressible delicacy 
of feminine refinements. He had never met this grace of 
language, this reserve of clothing, these poses of the weary 
dove. He admired the exaltation of her soul and the lace 
on her petticoat. Besides, was she not “a lady” and a 
married woman—a real mistress, in fine 1 

By the diversity of her humour, in turn mystical or mirth¬ 
ful, talkative, taciturn, passionate, careless, she awakened in 
him a thousand desires, called up instincts or memories. 
She was the mistress of all the novels, the heroine of all the 
dramas, the vague “ she ” of all the volumes of verse. Ho 
found again on her shoulder the amber colouring of the 
“odalisque bathing;” she had the long waist of feudal 
chatelaines, and she resembled the “pale woman of Barce¬ 
lona.” But above all she was the Angel! 

Often looking at her, it seemed to him that his soul, escap¬ 
ing towards her, spread like a wave about the outline of her 
liead, and descended drawn down into the whiteness of her 
breast. He knelt on the ground before her, and with both 
elbows on her knees looked at her with a smile, his face 
upturned. 

She bent over him, and murmured, as if choking witli 
intoxication— 

“ Oh, do not move 1 do not speak 1 look at me ! Some¬ 
thing so sweet comes from your eyes that helps me so 
much I” 

She called him “child.” “ Child, do you love met” 

And she did not listen for his answer in the haste of her 
lips that fastened to his mouth. 

On the clock there was a bronze cupid, who smirked as 
he bent his arm beneath a golden garland. They had laughed 
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At it many a time, but when they bad to part everything 
seemed serious to them. 

Motionless in front of each other, they kept repeating, 
“ Till Thursday, till Thursday.” 

Suddenly she seized his head between her hands, kissed 
him hurriedly on the forehead, crying, “Adieu ! ” and rushed 
down the stairs. 

She went to a hairdresser’s in the Rue do la Comddio to 
have her hair arranged. Night fell; tho gas was lighted in 
the shop. She heard the bell at tho theatre calling* the 
mummers to the performance, and she saw, passing opposite, 
men with white faces and women in faded gowns going in 
at tho stage-door. 

It was hot in tho room, small, and too low, whero tho 
stove was hissing in the midst of wigs and pommados. Tho 
smell of the tongs, together with tlio greasy hands that 
handled her head, soon stunned her, and she dozed a little in 
her wrapper. Often, as he did her hair, the man oilercd her 
tickets for a masked ball. 

Then sho went away. She wont up the streets; reached 
the Croix-Roiige, put on her overshoes, that she had hidden 
in the morning under tho scat, and sank into her place 
among tho impatient passengers. Some got out at the foot 
of the hill. She remained alone in tho carriage. At every 
turning all the liglilS of the town wore seen more and more 
completely, making a great luminous vapour about the dim 
houses. Emma knelt on the cushions, and her eyes wandered 
over the dazzling light. She sobbed; called on L6on, sent 
him tender words and kisses lost in the wind. 

On tho hillside a poor devil wandered about with his 
stick in the midst of the diligences. A mass of rags covered 
his shoulders, and an old staved-in beaver, turned out like a 
basin, hid his face; but when he took it off he discovered 
in the place of eyelids empty and bloody orbits. Tho flesh 
hung in red shreds, and there flowed from it liquids that 
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congealed into green scales down to the nose, whose black 
nostrils sniffed convulsively. To speak to you he threw 
back his head with' an idiotic laugh; then his blueish eye¬ 
ball^ rolling constantly, at the temples beat against the edge 
of the open wound. He sang a little song as he followed 
the carriages— 

" “ Maids in the warmth of a summer day 

Dream of love, and of love alway.” * 

And all the rest was about birds and sunshine and green 
leaves. 

Sometimes he appeared suddenly behind Emma, bare¬ 
headed, and she drew back with a cry. Hivert made fun 
of him. He would advise him to get a booth at the Saint 
Bomain fair, or else ask him, laughing, how his young 
woman was. 

Often they had started when, with a sudden movement, 
his hat entered the diligence through the small window, 
while he clung with his other arm to the footboard, between 
the wheels splashing mud. His voice, feeble at first and 
quavering, grew sharp; it resounded in the night like the 
indistinct moon of a vague distress; and through the ringing 
of the bells, the murmur of the trees, and the rumbling 
the empty vehicle, it had a far-off sound that disturbed 
Emma. It went to the bottom of her soul, like a whirl¬ 
wind in an abyss, and carried her away iQito the diijtances of 
a boundless melancholy. But Hivert, noticing a weight be- 
hiud, gave the blind man sharp cuts with his «liip. The 
thong lashed his wounds, and he fell back into the mud 
with a yell. Then the passengers in the “Hirondolle’’ended 
by falling asleep, some with open mouths, others with lowered 
chins, leaning against their neighbour’s shoulder, or with 
their arm passed through the strap, oscillating regularly with 
the jolting of the carriage; and the reflection of the lantern 
swinging without, on the crupper of the wheeler, penetrating 
into the interior throng the chocolate calico curtainiai, threw 
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sanguineoas shadows over all these motionless*people. Emma, 
drunk with grief, shivered in her clothes, feeling her feet 
grow colder and colder, and death in her souL 

Charles at home was waiting for her; the “Hirondelle” 
was always late on Thursdays. Madame arrived at last, and 
scarcely kissed the child. The dinner was not ready. No 
matter 1 She excused the servant This girl now seemed 
allowed to do just as she liked. 

Often her husband, noting her pallor, asked if she were 
unwell • 

‘*Ko,” said Emma. 

“ But,” he replied, “ you seem so strange this evening.” 

“ Oh, its nothing !. nothing! ” 

There were even days when she hud no sooner come in 
than she went up to her room; and Justin, happening to bo 
there, moved about noiselessly, quicker at helping her than 
the best of maids. Ho put the matches ready, the candle¬ 
stick, a book, arranged her ni^tgown, turned back the bed* 
clothc& 

** Come 1 ” said she, that will do. Now you can go.” 

Eor he stood there, his hands hanging down and his eyes 
wide open, as if enmeshed in the innumerable threads of a 
sadden reveriu 

The following day was frightful, and those that came 
after still more *>frt)earable, because of her impatience to 
once again seize her happiness; an ardent lust, inflamed by 
the images of past experience, and that burst forth freely on 
the seventh day beneath Ldon's diressos. llis ardours were 
hidden beneath outbursts of wonder and gratitude. Emma 
tasted this love in a discreet, absorbed fashion, maintained 
it by all the*artirices of her tenderness, and tremjbled a little 
lest it should be lost later on. 

She often said to him, with her sweet melancholy voice— 

**Ahl you too, you will leave me! You will marry 1 
You will be like all the othera” 
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He asked, “*What others ? ” 

“ Why, like all men,” she replied. Then added, repulsing 
him with a languid movement— 

“ You are all evil! ” 

One day, as they were talking philosophically of earthly 
disillusions, to experiment on his jealousy, or yielding, per- 
iiaps, to an over-strong need to pour out her heart, she told 
him that formerly, before him, she had loved sotne one. 
“Hot like you,” she went on quickly, protesting by the 
head of her child that “ nothing had passed between them,” 
The young man believed her, but none the less questioned 
her to find out what M wa& 

“ lie was a ship's captain, my dear.” 

Was this not preventing any inquiry, and, at the same 
time, assuming a higher ground thiough tliis pietendod 
fascination exorcised over a man who must have been of 
wailike nature and accustomed to receive homage ? 

The clerk thou felt the lowliness of his position; he 
longed for epaulettes, crosses, titles. All that would please 
her,—he gathered that from her spendthrift habits. 

Emma nevertheless concealed many of those extravagant 
ftincies, such as her wish to have a blue tilbury to drive into 
Kouen, drawn by an Engli'^h horse and driven by a groom 
in top boots. It Mas Justin who had inspired her with this 
Avhim, by begging her to take him into l.3r service as vcHet- 
dechainhre, and if the privation of it did not lessen the 
pleasure of her arrival at each rendezvous, it certainly aug 
mented the bitternesb of the return. 

Often, when they talked together of Paris, she ended by 
murmuring, “ Ah 1 how happy Ave should be there I ” 

“Arc we not happy 7” gently answered the*young man, 
passing his hands over her hair. 

“ Yes, that is true,” she said. “ I am mad. Kiss me ! ” 
To her husband she Avas more charming than ever. She 
made him ])istachio-creams and played him waltzes after 
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dinner. So he thought himself the most fortunate of men, 
and Emma was without uneasiness, when, one evening, 
suddenly ho said— 

“ It is Mademoiselle Lempereur, isn't it, who gives you 
lessons ? ” 

« Yes." 

“Well, I saw her just now,” Charles wont on, “at 
Madamft Lidgeaid's. 1 spoke to her about you, and she 
doesn’t know you.” 

This was like a thunderclap. However, she replied quite 
naturally— 

“ Ah ! no doubt she forgot my name.” 

“ But perhaps,” said the doctor, “ there are several Demoi¬ 
selles Lempereur at Rouen who are music-mistresses.” 

“ Possibly ! ” Then quickly—“ But I have my receipts 
hero. See! ” 

And she went to the writing-table, ransacked all tho 
ditiwers, rummaged the papers, and at last lost her head so 
completely that Charles earnestly begged her not to take so 
much trouble about those wretched receipts. 

“ Oh, I will find them,” she said. 

And, in fact, on the following Kiiday, as Charles was 
putting on one of his boots in the dark cabinet where his 
clothes were kept, ho felt a piece of paper between the 
leather and his socb/* He took it out and and read— 

“ Received, for tljree mouths’ lessons and several pieces of 
music, th^ sum of sixty-three francs.— Fi^licib LEMFEiiEun, 
professor of music.” 

“ How the devil did it get into my boots t ” 

“It must,”she replied, “have fallen from the old box of bills 
that is on thc^edge of the shelf.” 

From that moment her existence was but one long tissue 
of lies, in which she enveloped her love as in veils to hide it. 
It w'os a want, a mania, a pleasure carried to such an extent 
that if she said she had the day before walked on the 
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right side of a road, one might know she had taken the 
left. 

One morning, when she had gone, as usual, rather lightly 
clothed, it suddenly began to snow, and as Charles was 
watching the weather from the window, he caught sight of 
Monsieur Boumisieu in the chaise of Monsieur Tuvache, 
who was driving him to Bouen. Then he went down to 
give the priest a thick shawl that he was to hand* over to 
Emma as soon as he reached the ** Croix-Bouge." When he 
got to the inn, Monsieur Bournisien asked for the wife of 
the Yonville doctor. The landlady replied that she very 
rarely came to her establishment. So that evening, when he 
recognised Madame Bovary in the ** Hirondello,” the cur6 
told her his dilemma, without, however, appearing to attach 
much importance to it, for he began praising a preacher who 
was doing wonders at the Cathedral, and whom all the ladies 
were rushing to hear. 

Still, if he did not ask for any explanation, others, later on, 
might prove less discreet. So she thought well to got down 
each time at the Croix-Bouge,” so that the good folk of 
her village who saw her on the stairs should suspect nothing. 

One day, however. Monsieur Lheureux met her coming 
out of the Hdtel de Boulogne on L^n’s arm; and she was 
frightened, thinking he would gossip. He was not such a 
fooL But three days after he came t^ijier room, shut the 
door, and said, ** 1 must have some money.” 

She declared she could not give him any. Lheureux burst 
into lamontations, and reminded her of all the kindnesses 
he had shown her. 

In fact, of the two bills signed by Charles, Emma up to 
the present had paid only one. As to the secend, the shop¬ 
keeper, at her request, had consented to replace it by another, 
which again had been renewed for a long date. Then he 
drew from his pocket a list of goods not paid for; to wit^ 
the Qurtains^ the carpet, the material for the onu-chaiis, 
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BeTAral diessesi and diyers articles of dress, the bills for 
which amounted to about two thousand fFanea 
She bowed her head. He went on— 

**But if yon haven’t any ready money^ you liave an 
estate.” And he reminded her of a miserable little hovel 
situated at Bamevillo, near Aumale, that brought in almost 
juothing. It had formerly been part of a small farm sold by 
Monsieur Bovary senior; for Lheureux knew everything, even 
to the number of acres and tiio names of the neighbours. 

If I were in your place,” he said, “ I should clear myself 
of my debts, and have some money left over.” . 

She pointed out the difficulty of getting a purchaser. He 
held out the hope of finding one; but she asked him how 
she should manage to sell it 

“ Haven’t you your power of attorney ?” he replied. 

The phrase came to her like a breath of fresh air. “ Leave 
me the bill,” said Emma 

Oh, it isn’t worth while,” answered Lheureux. 

He came back the following week and boasted of having, 
after much trouble, at last discovered a certain Langlois, 
who, for a long time, had had an eye on the property, but 
without mentioning his price. 

« Hever mind the price! ” she cried. 

But they would, on the contrary, have to wait, to sound 
the fellow. Thv,^hing was worth a journey, and, os she 
could not undertake it, he offered to go to the place to have 
an interview with Langlois. On his return he announced 
that the purchaser proposed four thousand francs. 

Emma was radiant at this news. 

Frankly,” he added, ** that’s a good price.” 

She dref^ half the sum at once, and when she was about 
to pay her account the shopkeeper said— 

“ib really grieves me, on my word! to see you depriving 
youfseli all at once of such a Mg sum as tiiat.” 

<th 0 n she looked at the bank-notes, and dreaming of the 
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unlimited number of rendezvous represented by those two 
thousand francs, she stammered— 

“ What! what! ” 

Oh I ” he went on, laughing good-naturedly, “ one puts 
anything one likes on receipts. Don’t you think I know 
what household affairs are Y” And he looked at her fixedly, 
while in his hand he held two long papers that he slid between 
his naila At last^ opening his pocket-book, ho spread out 
on the table four bills to order, each for a thousand francs. 

“ Sign those,” he said, ** and keep it all I ” 

She cried out, scandalised. 

** But if I give you the surplus,” replied Monsieur Lheu- 
reux impudently, is not that helping you ? ” 

And taking a pen he wrote at the bottom of the account, 
“ Received of Madame Bovary four thousand francs.” 

Now who can trouble you, since in six months you’ll 
draw the arrears for your cottage, and I don’t make the last 
bill due till after you’ve been paid ? ” 

Emma grew rather confused in her calculations, and her 
ears tingled as if gold pieces, bursting from their bags, rang 
all round her on the fioor. At last Lheureux explained that 
ho had a very good friend, Vin 9 art, a broker at Rouen, who 
would discount these four bills. Then he himself would 
hand over to madame the remainder after the actual debt 
was paid. 

But instead of two thousand francs he brought only 
eighteen hundred, for the friend yin 9 art (which was onl^/ 
fair) had deducted two hundred francs for commission and 
discount. Then he carelessly asked for a receipt 

**You understand—in business—sometimes. And with 
the date, if you please, with the date.” ** 

A horizon of realisable whims opened out before Emma. 
She was prudent enough to lay by a thousand crowns, with 
which tho first three bills were paid when they fell due i 
but the fourth, by chance, came to the house on a Thursday, 
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and Charles, quite upset^ patiently awaited his wife’s return 
for an explanation. 

If she had not told him about this bill, it was only to 
spare him such domestic worries; she sat on his knees, 
caressed him, cooed to him, gave a long enumeration of all 
the indispensable things that had been got on credit 

“Really, you must confess, considering the quantity, it 
isn’t toS dear.” 

Charles, at his wit’s end, soou had recourse to the eternal 
Lhoureux, who swore he would arrange matters if the doctor 
would sign him two bills, one of which was for seven hun¬ 
dred francs, payable in three montha In order to arrange 
for this he wrote his mother a pathetic letter. Instead of 
sending a reply she came herself; and when Emma wanted 
to know whether he had got anything out of her, “ Yes,” 
he replied; “ but she wants to see the account.” The next 
morning at daybreak Emma ran to Lhoureux to beg him to 
make out another account for not more than a thousand 
francs, for to show the one for four thousand it would be 
necessary to say that she had paid two-thirds, and confess, 
consequently, the sale of the estate—a negotiation admirably 
carried out by the shopkeeper, and which, in fact, was only 
actually known later on. 

Despite the low price of each article, Madame Bovary 
senior of course thJfTght the expenditure extravagant. 

“ Couldn’t you do without a carpet ? Why have re-covered 
the arm-chairs 7 In my time there.was a single arm-chair in 
a house, for elderly persons,—at any rate it was so at my 
mother’s, who was a good woman, I can tell you. Everybody 
can’t be rich! No fortune can hold out against waste 1 I 
should be asliamed to coddle myself as you do! And yet 1 
am old. I need looking after. And there 1 there 1 fitting 
up gowns! fallals ! What I silk for lining at two franca^ 
when you con get jaconet for ten sous, or even for eighty that 
would do well enough 1 ” 
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Emma, lying on a lounge, replied as quietly as possible— 

Ah! Madame, enough I enough! ” 

The other went on lecturing her, predicting they would 
end in the workhouse. But it was Bovary's fault Luckilj 
he had promised to destroy that power of attorney. 

“What?” 

“ Ah! he swore he would,” went on the good woman. 

Emma opened the window, called Charles, and t6e poor 
fellow was obliged to confess the promise tom from him by 
his mother. 

Emma disappeared, then came back quickly, and nuqesti- 
cally handed her a thick piece of paper. 

Thank you,” said the old woman. And she threw the 
power of attorney into the fire. 

Emma began to laugh, a strident, piercing, continuous 
laugh; she had an attack of hysterics. 

“ Oh, my God! ” cried Charles. Ah I you really 
are wrong! You come hero and make scenes with 
lier! ” 

His mother, shrugging her shoulders, declared it was “ all 
put on.” 

But Charles, rebelling for the first time, took his wife’s 
port, so that Madame Bovoiy senior said she would leave. 
She went the very next day, and on the threshold, as he was 
trying to detain her, she replied— 

** No, no t You love her better than me, and you are right. 
It is natural. For the rest, so much the worse! .You will 
see. Good day—for I am not likely to come soon again, as 
you say, to make scenes.” 

Charles nevertheless was very crestfallen before Emma» 
who did not hide the resentment she still felt af his wont of 
confidence^ and it needed many prayers before she would 
conseut'to have another power of attorney. He even accom¬ 
panied her to Monsieur Guillaumin to haye a second one, 
just like the other, drawn up. 
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" I understand/* said the notary ] a man of science can’t 
be worried with the practical details of life.’* 

And Charles folt relieved by this comfortable reflection, 
which gav^his weakness the flattering appearance of higher 
preoccupation. 

And what an outburst the next Thursday at the hotel in 
their room with lAon! She laughed, cried, sang, sent for 
sherbell, wanted to smoke cigarettes, seemed to him wild 
and extravagant, but adorable, superb. 

He did not know what reaction of her whole being drove 
her more and more to plunge into the pleasures of life. JSho 
was becoming irritable, gi'eedy, voluptuous ; and she walked 
about the streets with him cai’rying her head high, without 
fear, so she said, of compromising herself. At times, how¬ 
ever, Emma shuddered at the sudden thought of meeting 
Rodolphe, for it seemed to her tha^ although they were 
separated for ever, she was not completely free from her 
subjugation to him. 

One night she did not return to Yonville at all. Charles 
lost his head with anxiety, and little llerthe would not go to 
bed without her mamma, and sobbed enough to break her 
heart Justin had gone out searching the road at random. 
Monsieur Homais even had left his pharmacy. 

At last, at eleven o’clock, able to bear it no longer, 
Charles harnessed 'ills chaise, jumped in, whipped up his 
horse, and reached the ** Crdix-Rouge ” about two o’clock in 
the morning* No one there ! He thought that the clerk had 
perhaps seen her; but where did he live ? Happily, Charles 
remembered his employer’s address, and ruslied ofl* there. 

Day was breaking, and he could distinguish the escutcheons 
over the doef, and knocked. 8ome one, without opening the 
door, idiouted out the required informatioa, adding a few 
insults to those who disturb people in the middle of the 
night 

The house inhabited by the clerk had neither liell, knocker, 
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not porter. Charles knocked loudly at the shutters with his 
hands. A policeman happened to pass by. Then he was 
frightened, and went away. 

“ I am mad,” ho said; “ no doubt they tept h^r to dinner 
at Monsieur Lormeaux’.” But the Lormeauxno longer lived 
at Rouen. 

'‘She probably stayed to look after Madame Dubreuil. 
Why, Madamo Dubreuil has been dead these ton months 1 
Wliere can she be ? ” 

An idea occurred to him. At a caf(i he asked for a Diiec- 
toiy, and hurriedly looked for the name of Madonioiselle 
Lempereur, who lived at Ifo. 74 Rue de la Rouello-dcs-Maro- 
quiniers. 

As he was turning into Iho street, Emma herself appc.arpd 
at the other end of it. He threw himself upon her rather 
than embraced her, crying— 

“ What kept you yesterday ? ” 

“ I was not well.” 

“ What was it ? Wlxcre 1 How ‘i ” 

She passed her hand over her forehead and answered, 
*' At Mademoiselle Lemporeur’a” 

“ I was sure of it! I was going there.” 

“ Oh, it isn’t worth while,” said Emma. “ She went out 
just now; but for the future don’t worry. I do not fool 
free, you see, if I know that the least uv.lay upsets you liko 
this.” 

This was a sort of permission that she gave hergclf, so as 
to get perfect freedom in her escapades. And she profited 
by it freely, fully. When sho was seized with the desire to 
see L 4 on, sho set out upon any pretext; and as he was not 
expecting her on that day, she went to fetch him at his 
office^ 

It was a groat delight at first, but soon ho no longer con¬ 
cealed the truth, which was, that his master complained very 
much about there interruptions. 
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** Pshaw I come along,” she said. 

And he slipped out. 

She wanted him to dress all in black, and grow a pointed 
beard, to look like the portraits of Ix>uis XIIT. She wanted 
to see his Ipdgings; thought them poor. He blushed at 
them, but sho did not notice this, then advised him to buy 
some curtains like hers, and as he objected to the expense— 

“Ahl ah! you care for your money,” slio said laughing. 

Each time L^on had to tell her everything that he had 
done since their last meeting. She asked him for some 
verses—some verses “ for herself,” a “ love poem ” in honour 
of her. But he never succeeded in getting a rhyme for the 
second ver &; and at last ended by copying a sonnet in a 
“ Keepsake.” This was less from vanity than from the one 
desire of pleasing her. He did not question her ideas; he 
accepted all her tastes; he was rather becoming her mistress 
than she his. She had tender words and kisses that thiilled 
his soul. Where could she have learnt this corruption almost 
incorporeal in the strength of its profundity and dis&imula- 
tion? 
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UlllNG ilio journeys he mfodc to see her, L6on 
had often dmed at the chemist’s, and he felt 
obliged from politeness to invite him in turn. 

** With })leasiiro! ” Monsieur Ilomaih replied; 
“ besides, I must invigorate my mind, for I am getting rusty 
liore. Wo’ll go to the theatre, to the restaurant; -we’ll make 
a night of it!” 

“Oh, my dear!” tenderly murmured Madame Tlomais, 
alarmed at tin* \ague penis he was preparing to brave. 

“ Well, what i Do you tlujiic I’m not sufficiently ruining 
my health li\ing here amid the continual emanations of the 
pharmacy ? lJut thcie ’ that is the way with women ! They 
are jealops of science, and then arc opposed to our taking 
the most legitimate distra( lions. !Xo matter i Count upon 
me. One of thexe days 1 ‘«liall turn up at Koueii, and wo’ll 
go the pace together.” 

The druggist would fonneily have taken good eare n<)t 
to use such ail expression, hut he was eultivhting a gay 
Parisian style, m hidi ho thought in the best taste; and, like 
his neighbour, Madame Bovary, he questioned the clerk 
curiously about the customs of the capital; he even talked 
slang to dazzle the bourgeois, saying hendcrj rrnmmy^ (fa7i<fy, 
maccaroidy the cheettef rut my i^tick and “77/ hook d" for 
“ I am going.” 

So one Thursday Bmma was &ui prised to meet Monsieur 
Boinais in the kitchen of the “ Lion d’Or,” wearing a traveller’s 
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costume, tliat is to say, wrapped in an old cloak which no 
one knew he had, while he carried a valise in one hand and 
the foot-warmer of his establishment in the other, He had 
confided his intentions to no one, for fear of causing the 
public anxiety by his absence. 

The idea of seeing again the place whore his youth had 
been sp^t no doubt excited him, for during the whole 
journey he never ceased talking, and as soon as he had 
arrived, he jumped quickly out of the diligence to go in 
search of L^on, In vain the clerk tried to get rid of him. 
Monsieur Homais dragged him off to the large Caf<i d<S la 
Normandie, which ho entered rntgestically, not raising his 
liat, thinking it very provincial to uncover in any public 
place. 

Emma waited for lAon three quarters of an hour. At last 
she ran to his office, and, lost in all sorts of conjectures, 
accusing him of indifference, and reproaching herself for her 
weakness, she spent the afternoon, her face pressed against 
the window-panes. 

At two o’clock they were still at table opposite each other, 
The large room was emptying; the stove-pipe, in the shape 
of a palm-tree, spread its gilt leaves over the white ceiling, 
and near them, outside the window, in the bright sunshine, 
a little fountain gur^ed in a white basin, where, in the 
midst of watercress* and asparagus, three torpid lobsters 
stretched across to some quails that lay heaped up in a pile 
on their sides. 

Homais was enjoying himself. Although he was even 
more intoxicated with the luxury than the rich faro, the 
Pomard wine all the same rather excited his faculties; and 
when the omelette au rhum appeared, ho began propoui^ding 
immoral theories about women. Wliat seduced him above 
all else was diie. He admired au elegant tnileiio in a woU- 
fumished apartment, and as to bodily qualities, he didob 
dislike a young girl 
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I.i4on watched the clock in despair. The dmggist went on 
drinking, eating, and talking. 

“ You must be very lonely,” he said suddenly, “ here at 
Rouen. To be sure your lady love doesn’t live far away.” 

And as the other blushed— 

*‘Como now, be frank. Gan you deny that at Yon- 
ville-” 

The young man stammered something. 

“ At Madame Bovary*s, you’re not making love to- ** 

“To whom^” 

“ The servant I ” 

He was not joking j but vanity getting the better of all 
prudence, L6on, in spite of himself protested. Besides, ho 
only liked dark women. 

“ I approve of that,” said the chemist; “ they have more 
passion.” 

And whispering into his friend’s ear, he pointed out the 
symptoms by which one could find out if a woman had 
passion. He even launched into an ethnographic di^ession : 
the German was vapourish, the French woman licentious, 
the Italian passionate. 

“ And negresses 1 ” asked the clerk. 

“ They are an artistic taste! ” said Homais “ Waiter! 
two cups of coffee! ” 

“ Are we going ? ” at last asked lAon impatiently. 

But before leaving he wanted to see the proprietor of the 
establishment and made him a few compliments. Then the 
young man, to be alone, alleged he had some business en* 
gagement. 

“ Ah I I will escort you,” said Homais. * 

Andall the while he waswalkingthrough the streets withhim 
he talked of his wife, his children, of their future, and of hia 
business; told him in what a decayed condition it had formerly 
been, and to what a degree of perfection he had raised it 
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Azriyed in front of the Hotel de Boulogne^ Ldon left him 
abruptly, ran up the stairs, and found his mistress in great 
ezdtemeni At mention of the chemist she flew into a 
passion. He, however, piled up good reasons; it wasn’t his 
fault; didn’t she know Homais—did die believe that he 
would prefer bis company ? But die turned away; he drew 
her back, and, sinking on his knees, clasped her waist with 
his atmf in a Languorous pose, full of concupiscence and 
supplication. 

She was standing up, her large flashing eyes looked at him 
seriously, almost terribly. Then tears obscured them, ^r 
red eyelids were lowered, .she gave him her hands, and lAon 
was pressing them to his lips when a servant appeared to toll 
the gentleman that he was wanted. 

You will come back t ” she said. 

“Yes.” 

“But when 1” 

“ Immediately.” 

“ It’s a trick,” said the chemist, when he saw lidon. “ I 
wanted to interrupt this visit, that seemed to mo to annoy 
you. Lot’s go and ha\e a glass of ffarus at Bridoux’.” 

L6on vowed that he must get back to his ofllca Thou 
the druggist joked him about quill-drivers and the law. 

“ Leave Cqjas and Barthole alone a bit. Who the devil 
prevoiitb 3 ou f Be a ufin ! Let’s go to Bridoux’. You’ll see 
his dog. It’s very interesting.” 

And as ^e clerk still insisted— 

“ I’ll go with you. I’ll read a paper while I wait for you, 

turn over the leaves of a * Code.’ ” 

L4on, bewildered by Emma’s anger, Monsieur Homais’ 
chatter, and, peibaps, by the heaviness of the luncheon, was 
undecided, and, as it were, fascinated by the chemist, who 
kept repeating— 

“Let’s go to Bridoux’. It’s just’ by here, in the Bue 
Mtdpalu.” 
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Then, through cowardice, through stupidity, through 
indefinable feeding that drags us into the most distasteful 
acts, he allowed himself to be led off to Bridouz’, whom they 
found in his small yard, superintending three workmen, who 
panted as they turned the large wheel of a machine for making 
seltzer-water. Homais gave them some good advice. He 
embraced Bridoux; they took some ganta. Twenty times 
tried to escape, but the other seized him by*the arm 
saying— 

" Presently! Pm coming 1 We’ll go to the * Fanal de 
Rouen’ to see the fellows there. I’ll introduce you to 
Thomassin.” 

At last he managed to get rid of him, and rushed straight 
to the hotel. Emma was no longer there. She had just 
gone in a fit of anger. She detested him now. This failing 
to keep their rendezvous seemed to her an insult, and she 
tried to rake up other reasons to separate herself from him. 
He was incapable of heroism, weak, banal, more spiritless 
than a woman, avaricious too, and cowardly. 

Then, growing calmer, she at length discovered that she 
had, no doubt, calumniated him. But the disparaging of 
those wo love always alienates us from them to some extent. 
Wo must not touch our idols ; the gilt sticks to our fingers. 

They gradually came to talking more frequently of matters 
outside their love, and in the letters U :it Emma wrote him 
she spoke of flowers, verses, the moon and the stars, naive 
resources of a waning passion striving to keep itself alive by 
all external aids. She was constantly promising herself a 
profound felicity on her next journey. Then she confessed 
to herself that she felt nothing extraordinary. This disap¬ 
pointment quickly gave way to a new hope, and Emma 
returned to him more inflamed, more eager than ever. She 
undressed brutally, tearing off the thin laced of her corsat 
that nestled around her hips like a gliding snake. She 
went on tip-toe, barefooted, to see once more that the dom 
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was doBod, theiii paloj serioua, and, vrithoat speaking, 
with one movement, she threw herself upon his breast 
with a long shudder. 

Yet there was upon that brow covered with cold drops, 
on those quivering lips, in those wild eyes, in the strain of 
those arms, something vague and dreary that seemed to 
Lton to glide between them subtly as if to separate them. 

He di^not dare to question her, but, seeing her so skiUed, 
she must have passed, he thought, through every experience 
of suffering and of pleasure. What had once charmed now 
frightened him a little. Besides, he rebelled against^his 
absorption, daily more marked, by her personality. Hebe- 
grudged Emma this constant victory. He even strove not 
to love her; then, when he heard the creaking of her boots, 
he turned coward, like drunkards at the sight of strong 
drinka 

She did not fail, in truth, to lavish all sorts of attentions 
upon him, from the delicacies of food to the coquettries of 
dress and languishing looks. She brought roses in her 
breast from Yonville, which she thew into his face; was 
anxious about his health, gave him advice as to his conduct; 
and, in order the more surely to keep her hold on him, 
hoping perhaps that heaven would take her part, she tied 
a medal of the Virgin round his neck. She inquired like a 
virtuous mother about Jiis companions. She said to him— 

“Don’t see them; don’t go out; think only of ourselves, 
love me! ” 

She would have liked to be able to watch over his life, 
and the idea occurred to her of having him followed in the 
streets. Near the hotel there was always a kind of loafer 
who accosted levellers, and who would not refuse. But her 
pride revolted at this. 

“Bah; so much the worse. Let him deceive mel What 
does it matter to me f As if 1 cared for him ’ ' 

One day, when they had parted early and she was return 
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ing alone along the boulevard, she saw the walls of her 
convent ; then she sat down on a form in the shade of the 
elm-trees. How calm that time had been I How she longed 
for the ineffable sentiments of love that she had tried to 
figure to herself out of books t The first month of her mar¬ 
riage, her rides in the wood, the viscount that waltzedi and 
I agardy singing, all repassed before her eyes. And L^n 
suddenly appeared to her as far off as the others. 

“ Yet I love him,’* she said to herself. 

No matter! She was not happy—she never had been. 
Whence came this insufficiency in life—^this instaptaneous 
turning to decay of everything on which she leant) But if 
there were somewhere a being strong and beautiful, a valiant 
nature, full at once of exaltation and refinement, a poet’s 
heart in angers form, a lyre with sounding chords ringing 
out elegiac epithalamia to heaven, why, perchance, should 
she not find him) Ah' how impossible! Besides, nothing 
was worth the trouble of seeking it; everything was a lie. 
Every smile hid a yawn of boredom, every joy a curse, all 
pleas^ire satiety, and the sweetest kisses left upon your lips 
only the unattainable desit o for a greater debght. 

A metallic clang droned through the air, and fouf strokes 
were heard from the convent-clock. Four o’clock ! And it 
seemed to her that she Had been there on that form an 
eternity. But an infinity of pas8ions^.jay be contained in 
a minute, like a crowd in a small space. 

Emma lived all absorbed in hers, and troubled no more 
about money matter s than an archduchess. 

Once, however, a wretched-looking man, rubicund and 
bald, came to her house, saying he had been sent by Mon- 
sieur Yincart of Bouen. He took out the pins that h^ 
together the side pockets of his long green overcoat, stuck 
them into his sleeve, and politely handed her a paper. 

It was a bill for seven hundred francs, signed by her, and 
which liheureux, in spite of all his professions, had paid away 
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to Yin^art She sent her servant for him. He could not 
come. Then the stranger, who had remained standing, cast* 
ing right and left curious glances, that his thick fair eyebrows 
hid, asked with a naive air— 

What answer am I to take Monsieur yin 9 art ? " 

** Oh,*' said Emma, “ tell him that I haven't it. I will 
send next week; ho must wait; yes, till next week." 

And the fellow went without another word. 

But the next day at twelve o'clock she received a sum¬ 
mons, and the sight of the stamped paper, on which appeared 
several times in laige letters, **Mattre Hareng, baiKff at 
Buchy," so frightened her that she rushed in hot haste to 
the linendraper's. She found him in his shop, doing up a 
pared. 

“ Tour obedient I ” he said; I am at your service.” 

But Lhoureux, all the same, went on with his work, helped 
by a young girl of about thirteen, somewhat hunchbacked, 
who was at once his clerk and his servant. 

Then, his clogs clattering on the shop-boards, he wont up 
in front of Madame Bovary to the first floor, and intn)duced 
her into a narrow closet, where, in a large bureau in sapon- 
wood, lay some ledgers, protected by a horizontal padlocked 
iron bar. Against the wall, under some remnants of calico, 
one glimpsed a safe, but of such dimensions that it must 
contain something Ifisides bills and money. Monsieur Lheu- 
reux, in fact, went in for pawnbroking, and it was there that 
he had put Madame Bovary’s gold chain, together with the 
earrings of poor old Tellier, who, at last forced to sell out, 
had bought a meagre store of grocery at Quincampoix, where 
he was dying of catarrh amongst his candles, that were less 
yellow thanshis face. 

Lheureux sat* down m a large cane orm-chair, saying, 

“ What news 1 ” 

“Seel" ' 

And she showed him the papen 
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“ Well, how can I help it 1 ” 

Then she grew angiy, reminding him of the promise 
he had given not to pay away her bills. He acknowledged 
it. 

But I was pressed myself; the knife was at my own 
throat” 

* And what will happen now?” she went on. 

“ Oh, ifs very simple; a judgment and then a diaLiaint 
—that’s about it I ” 

Emma kept down a desire to strike him, and asked gently 
if there was no way of quieting Monsieur Vingart 

I dare say 1 Quiet Vin^art! You don’t know him; 
he’s more ferocious than an Arab 1 ” 

Still Monsieur Lheureux must interfere. 

Well, listen. It seems to me so far I’ve been very good 
to you.” And opening one of his ledgers, ” See,” he said. 
Then running up the page with his finger, “ Let’s see I let’s 
see 1 August 3d, two hundred francs; June 17th, a hundred 
and fifty; March 23d, forty-six. In April-” 

He stopped, as if afraid of making some mistake. 

** Not to speak of the bills signed by Monsieur Bovary, 
one for seven hundred francs, and another for three hundred. 
As to your little iustalments, with the interest, why, there’s 
no end to ’em ; one gets quite muddled over ’em. I’ll have 
nothing more to do with it.” ««. 

She wept; she even called him ** her good Monsieur Lheu¬ 
reux.” But he always fell back upon ** that rascal Yingart.” 
Besides, he hadn’t a brass farthing; no one was paying him 
now a-days; they were eating his coat off his back; a poor 
shopkeeper like him couldn’t advance money. 

Emma was silent^ and Monsieur Lheureux, whawas biting 
the feathers of a quill, no doubt became unealy at her silence, 
for he went on— 

tJnless one of these days I have something coming in, I 
might 
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' Besidea^" said she, **a8 soon as the balance of Bazne 
ville- 
“Whatl" 

And on hearing that Langlois had not yet paid he seemed 
mneh suiprised. Then in a honied voice— 

« And we agree, you say i ” 

“ Oh 1 to anything you like.” 

OnHhis he closed his eyes to reflect^ wrote down a few 
figures, and declaring it would be very difficult for him, that 
the affiur was shady, and that he was being bled, he wrote 
out four bills for two hundred and fifty francs each,*to fall 
due month by month. 

Provided that Vin^ will listen to me! However, it’s 
settled. 1 don’t play the fool; I’m straight enough.” 

Next he carelessly showed her several new goods, not one 
of which, however, was in his opinion worthy of madame. 

When I think that there's a dress at threepence-half* 
penny a yard, and warranted fast colours! And yet they 
actually swallow it 1 Of course you understand one doesn’t tell 
them what it really is! ” He hoped by this confession of dis^> 
honesty to others to quite convince her of his probity to her. 

Then he called her back to show her three yards of guipure 
that he had lately picked up *'at a sala” 

“ Isn’t it lovely ? ” said Uieureux. It is very much used 
now for the backs-./f arm-chairs. It’s quite the rage.” 

.And, more ready than a juggler, he wrapped up the guipure 
in some blue paper and put it in Emma’s hands. 

“ But at least lot me know-” 

** Yes, another time,” he replied, turning on his heel 
That same evening she urged Bovary to write to his mother, 
to ask her«fco send as quickly as possible the whole of the 
balance due from the father’s estate. The mothe^in-law 
replied that she had nothing more, the winding up was over, 
and there was due to them besides BarneviUe an income of 
six hundred francs, tiiat she would pay them punctually. 
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Then Madame Bovaiy sent in accounts to two nr three 
patientsi and she made lai^ use of this method, which was 
very successful. She was always careful to add a postscript: 
“Do n^mention this to my husband; you know how proud 
he is. Kcuse me. Yours obediently.** There were some 
complaints; she intercepted them. 

lo get money she began selling her old gloves, her old 
hats^ the old odds and ends, and she bargained lapacibusly, 
her peasant blood standing her in good stead. Then on her 
journey to town she picked up nick-nacks second-hand, 
that, in default of any one else. Monsieur Lheureux would 
certainly take off her hands. She bought ostrich feathers, 
Chinese porcelain, and trunks; she borrowed from F^itd, 
from Madame Lefran^ais, from the landlady at the Croix 
Rouge, from everybody, no matter where. With the money 
she at last received from Bameville she paid two bills; the 
otlier fifteen hundred francs fell due. She renewed the 
bills, and thus it was continually. 

Sometimes, it is true, she tried to make a calculation, but 
she discovered things so exorbitant that she could not believe 
them possible. Then she recommenced, soon got confused, 
gave it all up, and thought no more about it. 

The house was very dreary now. Tradesmen were seen 
leaving it with angry faces. Handkerchiefs were lying about 
on the stoves, and little Berthe, to the grea^candalof Madame 
Homais, woie stockings with holes in them. If Charles 
timidly ventured a remark, she answered roughly^that it 
wasn’t her fault. 

What was the meaning of all these fits of temper 1 He 
explained everything through her old nervous illness, and 
reproaching himself with having taken her infiimitios for 
faults, accused himself of egotism, and longed to go and take 
her in his arms. 

“ 4 ^ said to himself; “ I should worry her.” 

And he did not stir. 
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After dinner he walked about alone in the garden; ho 
took little Berthe on his knees, and unfolding his medical 
journal, tried to teach her to read. But the child, who never 
had any lessons, soon looked up with large sad^yes and 
began to cry. Then he comforted her; went to fetch water 
in her can to make rivers on the sand path, or broke oi! 
branches from the privet hedges to idant trees in the beds. 
This* did not spoil the garden much, all choked now with 
long weeds. They bwed I^estiboudois for so many days. 
Then the child grew cold and asked for her mother. 

“ Call the servant,” said Charles. " You know,* dearie^ 
that mamma does not like to be disturbed.” 

Autumn was sotting in, and the leaves were already fall 
ing, as they did two years ago when she was iU. Where 
would it all end 9 And he walked up and down, his hands 
behind his back. 

Madame was in her room, which no one entered. She 
stayed there all day long, torpid, half dressed, and from time 
to time burning Turkish pastilles which she had bought at 
Kouen in an Algerian’s shop. In order not to have at night 
this sleeping man stretched at her side, by dint of manoeuvr¬ 
ing, she at last succeeded in banishing him to the second 
floor, while she read till morning extravagant books, full of 
pictures of orgies and thrilling situations. Often, seized with 
fear, she cried ouc,*and Charles hurried to her. 

Oh, go away ! ” she would say. 

Or g,t other times, consumed more ardently than ever by 
that inner flame to which adultery added fuel, panting, 
ti^emulous, all desire, she threw open her window, breathed 
in the cold air, aliook loose in the wind her masses of hair, too 
heavy, onfl, gazing upon the stars, longed for some princely 
love. She thought of liim, of lAon. She would then have 
given anything for a single one of those meetings that sur- 
foited her. 

These were her gala days. She wanted them to be sump> 
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tuous, and when he alone could not pay the expenses, she 
made up the deficit liberally, which happened pretty well 
every time. He tried to make her understand that they 
would be quite as comfortable somewhere else, in a smaller 
hotel, but she always found some objection. 

One day she drew six small silve^gilt spoons from her 
bag (they were old Rouault’s Vedding present), beggin^g him 
to pawn them at once for her, and L6on obeyed, though the 
proceeding annoyed him. He was sdEraid of compromising 
himsell 

Then, on reflection, he began to think his mistress’s ways 
weie growing odd, and that they were perhaps not wrong in 
wishing to separate him from her. 

In fact^ some one had sent his mother a long anonymous 
letter to warn her that he was ruining himself with a mar* 
ried woman,” and the good lady at once conjuring up the 
eternal bugbear of families, the vague pernicious creature, 
the siren, the monster, who dwells fantastically in depths of 
love, wrote to Lawyer Dubocage, his employer, who behaved 
perfectly in the affair. He kept him for three quarters of 
an hour trying to open his eyes, to warn him of the abyss 
into which he was falling. Such an intrigue would damage 
him later on, when he set up for himself. He implored him 
to break with lier, and, if he would not iqake this sacrifice in 
his own interest, to do it at least for his, flubocage’s sake. 

At last Ldon swore he would not see Emma again, and hj 
reproached himself with not having kept his word, consider¬ 
ing all the worry and lectures this woman might still draw 
down upon him, without reckoning the jo^es made by his 
companions as they sat round the stove in the morning. 
Besides, he >vas soon to be head-clerk ; it was time to settle 
down. So he gave up his flute, exalted sentiments, and 
poetry i for every bourgeois in the flush of his youth, were 
it hut for a dayt a moment, has believed himself capable of 
immense passions, of lofty enterprises. The most mediocre 
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liberiijw has dreamed of sultanas; every notary bears witbin 
him the debris of a poet 

He was bored now when Emma suddenly began to sob on 
his breast, and his heart, like the people who can only stand 
a certain amount of music, dozed to the sound of a love 
whose delicacies he no longer noted. 

Th^ knew one another too well for any of those surprises 
of possession that increase its joys a hundred-fold. She was 
as sick of him as he was weary of her. Emma found again 
in adultery all the platitudes of marriage. , 

But how to get rid of him ? Then, though she might feel 
humiliated at the baseness of such enjoyment, she clung to 
it from habit or from corruption, and each day she hungered 
after thorn the more, exhausting all felicity in wishing for 
too much of it. She accused L^n of her baffled hopes, as 
if he had betrayed her; and she oven longed for some catas¬ 
trophe that would bring about their separation, since she had 
not the courage to make up her mind to it herself. 

She none the less went on writing him love letters, in 
virtue of the notion that a woman must write to her lover. 

But whilst she wrote it was another man she saw, a phan¬ 
tom fashioned out of her most ardent memories, of her flnost 
reading, her strongest lusts, and at last he became so real, so 
tangible, that she i;^lpitated wondering, without, however, 
the power to image him clearly, so lost was he, like a god, 

beneath the abundance of his attributca He dwelt in that 
* 

. azure land where silk ladders hang from balconies under the 
breath of flowers, in the light of the moon. She felt him near 
her; he was coming, and would carry her right away in a kis& 

Then she fell back exhausted, for these transports of vague 
love wearieS her more than great debauchery. 

She now felt constant ache all over her. Often she even 
received summonses, stamped paper that she barely looked . 
at. She would have liked not to be alive, or to be always 
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On Mid-Lent she did not return to Yonville, but in the 
evening went to a masked ball. She wore i^elvet breeches, 
red stockings, a club wig, and three-cornered hat cocked on 
one side. She danced all night to the wild tones of the 
trombones; people gathered round her, and m the morning 
she found herself on the steps of the theatre together with 
five or SIX masks, dMard&uses and sailors, L4on’s comrades, 
who were talking about having supper. 

The neighbouring caf^s were fnlL They caught sight of 
one on the harbour, a very indifferent restaurant, whose pro¬ 
prietor showed them to a little room on the fourth floor. 

The men were whispering in a comer, no doubt consulting 
about expenses. There were a clerk, two medical students, 
and a shopman—^what company for her! As to the women, 
Emma soon perceived from the tone of their voices that they 
must almost all belong to the lowest dass. Then she was 
frightened, pushed back her chair, and cast down her eyes. 

The others began to eat; she ate nothing. Her head %vas 
on fire, her eyes smarted, and her skin was ice-cold. In her 
head she seemed to feel the floor of the ball-room rebounding 
again beneath the rhythmical pulsation of the thousands of 
dancing feet. And now the smell of the punch, the smoke 
of the cigars, made her giddy. She fainted, and they carried 
her to the window. 

Day was breaking, and a great stkin of purple colour 
broadened out in the pale horizon over the St Catherine 
lulls. The livid river was shivering in the wind; ^here was 
no one on the bridges; the street lamps were going out 

She revived, and began thinking of Berthe asleep yonder 
in the servant’s room, ^hen a carl filled with long strips of 
iron passed by, and made a deafening metalao vibration 
against the walls of the houses. 

She slipped away suddenly, threw off her costume, told 
lAon she must get hack, and at last was alone at the Hotel 
de Boulogne Bvezythiug. evon herself, was now unbeamble 
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to her. She wished that, taking wing like a bird, she could 
fly somewhere, lar away to regions of purity, and there grow 
} oung again. 

She went out, crossed the Boulevard, the Place Cauchoiso, 
and the Faubourg, as far as* an open street that overlooked 
some gardens. Slie walked rapidly, the fresh air calming 
her; and, little by little, the faces of the crowd, the masks, 
the quadrilles, the lights, the supper, those women, all, 
disappeared like mists fading away. Then, reaching the 
** Croix Rouge,” she threw herself on the bed in her little 
room on the second floor, where there were pictures oJ^ the 
“ Tour de Ne&lc.” At four o’clock ilivert awoke her. 

Wlicn she got home, F61icit(S showed her behind the 
clock a grey paper. Sh<* read-- 

“Iii virtue of the seizure in execution of a judgment." 

What judgment ? As a matter of fact, the evening before 
another paper had been brought that she had not yet seen, 
and she wah stunned by these Avords— 

“ By order of the king, law, and justice, to Madame 
Bovary.” Then, skipping several lines, she reiid, “ Witliin 

twenty-four hours, without fail-” But wliat? “To 

pay the sum of eight thousand franca” And there was oven 
at the bottom, “ She will be constrained thereto by every 
form of law, and notably by a writ of distraint on her furni¬ 
ture and elTects.” • 

What was to be done ? In twenty-four hours, — to¬ 
morrow. Lheureux, she thought, wanted to frighten her 
again ; felt she saw through all his devices, tlio object of his 
kindnesses. Wliat reassured her was the very magnitude 
of the sum. 

However, Jby dint of buying and not paying, of borrowing, 
signing bills, and renewing these bills, that grew at each 
new falliiig-in, she had ended by prcjiaring a capital for 
Monsieur Lheureux which he was impatiently awaiting for 
his speculations. 
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She presented herself at his place with an ofiPhand air. 

** You know what has happened to me? ITo doubt it’s a 
joke! ” 

No.” 

“ How so t ” 

He tamed away slowly, and, folding his arms, said to her— 

« My good lady, did you think I should go‘on to all eternity 
being your purveyor and banker, for the love of Gk)d 1 Now 
be just I must get back what I’ve laid out Now be just.” 

She cried out against the debt. 

** Ah! BO much the worse. The court has admitted it. 
There’s a judgment. It’s been notified to you. Besides, it 
isn’t my fault. It’s Vin 9 art’s.” 

“ Could you not-” 

” Ob, nothing whatever.” 

“ But still, now talk it over.” 

And she began beating about the bush; she had known 
nothing about it; it was a surprise. 

“ Whose fault is that ? ” said Lheureux, bowing ironically. 
“While I’m slaving like a nigger, you go gallivanting about” 

“ Ah I no lecturing.” 

“ It never does any harm,” he replied. 

She turned coward; she implored him; she even pressed her 
pretty white and slender hand against the shopkeeper’s knee. 

“ There, that’ll do 1 Any one’d J-hink you wanted to 
seduce me! ” 

“You are a wretch 1” she cried. 

“ Oh, oh I go it * go it I ” ' 

“I will show you up. I shall tell my husband.” 

“ All right 1 I too, I’ll show your husband something.” 

And Lheureux drew from his strong box the receipt for 
eighteen hundred francs that she had given him when Vin- 
(art had discounted the bills. 

“Bo you think,” he added, “that he’ll not understand 
yourdittie thefti the poor dear man 9” 
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She collapsed, more overcome than if felled by the blow 
of a pole-axe. He was walking up and down from the 
window to the bureau, repeating all the while— 

'* Ah I 1*11 show him I I’ll show him 1 ” Then ho ap¬ 
proached her, and in a soft voice said— 

** It isn’t pleasant, 1 know; but, after all, no bones are 
broken, and, since that is the only way that is left you for 

paying back my money-” 

** But where am I to get any ? ” said Emma, wringing her 
hands. • 

Bah! when one has friends like you! ” 

And he looked at her in so keen, so terrible a fashion, 
that she shuddered to her very heart. 

“ I promise you," she said, “ to sign- " 

“ I’ve enough of your signatures." 

“ I will sell something.” 

“ Get along !" he said, shrugging his shoulders; “ you’ve 
not got anything.” 

And he called through the peep-hole that looked down 
into the shop— 

'’Annette, don’t forget the three coupons of Ho. 14 ." 

The servant appeared. Emma understood, and asked 
how much money would be wanted to put a stop to the pro¬ 
ceedings. ^ 

“It is too late." 

“ But if I brought you several thousand francs—a quarter 
of the 6 um«—a third—perhaps the whole f ’’ 

“ Ho; it’s no use I" 

And he pushed her gently towards the staircase. 

“I implore you, Monsieur Lheureux, just a few days 
morel" 

She was sobbing. 

" There! tears now! *’ 

“ You are driving me to despair! ” 

"What do 1 caiel" said he, shutting the door. 




VII. 

a ' TIE M^is stoical the noxt day when Mattro TTa- 
rpiig, the bailiff, with two assistants, proscntoil 
hiiu&olf at lipr house to draw up the inventory 
for tlic distraint. 

They began with Bovary’s eonsiilting-room, and did not 
write down the phrenological head, w hicli was considered an 
“ instrument of his profession; ” but in the kitchen they 
counted the plates, the saucepans, the cliairs, the candle- 
atieks, and in the bedroom all the nick-nacks on the wliat- 
not. They examined her dresses, the linen, the dressing- 
room ; find her whole existence, to its most intimate details, 
was, like a corpse on whom a post-mortem is made, outspread 
before the eyes of these three men. 

Mditre Tlarcijg, buttoned up in hisjihin black coat, wearing 
a white choker and very tight foot-straps, repeated from time 
to time—“ Allow me, madame. You allow mo?” Often he 
littered exclamations. “ Charming! very prettyJ’ Then he 
began writing again, dipping his pen into tlie horn ink- 
stand in his left hand. 

When they had done with the rooms they went up to the 
attic. She kept a desk then* in which Ro^olpho’s letters 
were locked. It had to be opened. 

“Ah! a correspondence,” said Maltre Harong, with a dis-* 
erect smile. “ But allow me, for T must make sure the box 
contains nothing else.” And he tipped up the papers 
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lightly, as if to shake out napoleons. Then she grow 
angered to see this coarse hand, with fingers red and pulpy 
like slugs, touching these pages against which her heart had 
beaten. 

They went at lash F^icit^ came back. Emma had sent 
her out to watch for liovary in order to keep him off, and 
they hurriedly installed the man in possession under the roof, 
where ife swore he would remain. 

During the evening Charles seemed to her careworn. 
Emma watched him with a look of anguish, fancying shc^saw 
an accusation in every line of his face. Then, when her eyes 
wandered over the cliimney-piece ornamented with Chinese 
screens, over the largo curtains, the arm-chairs, all those 
things, in a word, that liad softened the bitterness of her 
life, remorse seized her, or rather an immense regret, that, 
far from crushing, irritated her passion. Cliarles placidly 
poked the fire, both his feet on the fire-dogs. 

Once the man, no doubt bored in his hiding-place, made a 
slight noise. 

** Is any one walking up-stairs 7 ” said Charles. 

“ No,” she replied; “ it is a window that has been left 
open, and is rattling in the wind.” 

The next day, Sunday, she went to Rouen to call on all 
the brokers whose names she knew. They were at their 
country-places or on journeys. She was not discouraged; 
and those whom she did manage to see she asked for money, 
declaring dsho must have some, and that she would pay it 
back. Some laughed in her face ; all refused. 

At two o'clock she hurried to lAoii, and knocked at the 
door. No one answered. At length he appeared. 

- “ What hnngs you here 1 ” 

“ Do I disturb yon 1 ” 

No; but-” And he admitted that bis landlord didn’t 

like his having “ women ” there. 

** I must speak to you,” she went on. 
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Then he took down the key, but she stopped him. 

No, no! Down there, in our home ! ” 

And they went to their room at the Ilotel de Boulogneii 
On arriving she drank off a large glass of water. She was 
very pale. She said to him— 

“ lAon, you will do me a service I ” 

And, shaking him by both hands that she grasped tighUy, 
she added— 

“ Listen, 1 want eight thousand francs.” 

“ But you are mad ! ** 

“ Not yet.” 

And thereupon, telling him the story of the distraint, she 
explained her distress to him j for Charles know nothing of 
it; her mother-iii-law detested her; old Bouault could do 
nothing; but he, Leon, he would set about finding this in> 
dispensable sum. 

“How on earth can I?” 

** Wliat a coward you are 1 ” she cried. 

Then ho said stupidly, You are exaggerating the diffi¬ 
culty. Perhaps with a thousand crowns or so the fellow 
could be stopped.” 

All the greater reason to try and do something; it was 
impossible that they could not find three thousand francs. 
Besides, L^on could be security instead of her. 

“ Gk), try, try ! I will love you so ! ” 

He went out, and came back at the end of an hour, saying, 
with solemn face— « 


** I have been to three people with no success.” 

Then they remained sitting face to face at the two chimney 
comers, motioidess, in silence. Emma shrugged her shouldeiiB 
as she stamped her feet He heard her murmuring^ 


^^Xf 1 were in your place 7 should soon get some.” 
^3^1 whore 1” 


your offi6e.” And she looked at him. 

^ ifileitta]; boldness looked out from her burning ayes ^ 
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Bnd their lids drew close togoiher with a lascivious and en- 
Gouraging look, so that the young man felt himself growing 
weak beneath the mute will of this woman who was urging 
him to a crime. Then he was afraid, and to avoid any ex¬ 
planation he smote his forehead, crying— 

** Morel is to come back to-night; he will not refuse me, 
I hope ” (this was one of his friends, the son of a very rich 
mercha&t); ** and I will bring it you to-morrow,” he added. 

Emma did not seem to welcome this hope with all tho joy 
he had expected. Did she suspect the lie t He went on, 
blushing— 

** However, if you don’t see me by three o’clock, do not 
wait for me, my darling. I must be off now; forgive mo ! 
Good-bye I ” 

He pressed her hand, but it folt quite lifeless. Emma* had 
no strength left for any sentiment. 

Four o’clock struck, and she rose to return to Yonville, 
mechanically obeying the force of old habits. 

The weather was fine. It was one of those March days, 
clear and sharp, when the sun shines in a perfectly white 
sky. The Bouen folk, in Sunday-clothes, were walking 
about with happy looks. She reached the Place du Parvis. 
People were coming out after vespers; the crowd flowed out 
through the three doors like a stream through the three 
arches of a bridge, and in the middle pne, more motionless 
than a rock, stood the beadle. 

Then ^e remembered the day when, all anxious and full 
of hope, she had entered beneath this large nave^ that had., 
opened out before her, less profound than her love; and she 
walked on weeping beneath her veil, giddy, stsggering, almost 
fainting. * 

** Takq care I ” cried a voice issuing from the gate of a 
oouxtyard tibat was thrown open. 

She stopped to let pass a black hoiee, pawing the ground 
between the shafts of a tUbqiy, driven by* a gentleman in 
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sable furs. Who iras it? She kncvr him. The (Mirriage 
darted by and disappeared. 

Why, it was he—the viscount. She turned away; the 
street was empty. She was so overwhelmed, so sad, that 
slie had to lean again.st a wall to keep herself from falling. 

Then she thought she had been mistaken. Anyhow, she 
did not know. All within her and around her was aban> 
doning her. She felt lost, sinking at random into indefin¬ 
able abysses, and it was almost with joy that, on reaching the 
“ Croix Rouge," she saw the good Ilomais, who was watching 
a large box full of pharmaceutical stores being hoisted on to 
the “ Ilirondelle." In his hand he held tied in a silk hand¬ 
kerchief six rJieminots for his wife. 

Madame Homais was very fond of these small, heavy tar* 
ban-shaped loaves, that are eaten in Lent with salt butter; a 
last vestige of Gothic food that goes back, perhap.s, to the 
time of the Crusades, and witli which the robust Normans 
gorged themselves of yore, fancying they saw on the table, 
in the light of the yellow torches, between tankards of hip- 
pocras and huge boars' heads, the heads of Saracens to bo 
devoured. The druggist's wife crunched them up as they 
had done—horoirally, despite her wretched teeth. And so 
whenever Homais journeyed to town, he never failed to 
bring her home some that he bought the great baker's in 
the Rue Massacre. 

Charmed to see you,” he said, offering Kmma a hand to 
help her into the “ Hirondelle.” Then ho hung up his 
cheminots to the coids of the netting, and remained bare¬ 
headed in an attitude pensive and Napoleonic. 

Rut when the blind man appeared as usual at the foot of 
tlie hill he exclaimed— 

** I can't understand why the authorities tolerate such cul- 
l)ablo industries. Such unfortunates should be locked up 
and forced to work. Progress, my word! creeps at a snail's 
pace. We aro floundering about in mere barbarism.” 
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The blind man held out his hat, that flapped about at the 
door, as if it wore a bag in the lining that liad come uii- 
nailed. 

“ This,” said the chemist, “ is a scrofulous affection.” 

And though he knew the poor devil, ho pretended to see 
him for the first time, murmured something about ” comoa,” 
“ opaque cornea,” “ sclerotic,” “ facies,” then asked him in a 
paternal tone— 

“My friend, have you long had this terrible infirmity? 
Instead of getting drunk at the public, you’d do betiipr to 
diet yourself.” 

Ho advised him to take good wine, good beer, and good 
joints. The blind man went on with his song; he seemed, 
moreover, almost idiotic. At last Monsieur Homais opened 
his purse— 

“ Now there's a sou; give me hack two liards, and don’t 
forget my advice; you’ll be the bettor for it.” 

Hivert openly cast some dou))t on tlio efficacy of it. But 
the druggist said that he would cure him himself with an 
anti]>lilogistic pomniadc of his own composition, and he gave 
his address : “ Monsieur Homais, near the market, pretty 
well known.” 

“ Now,” said Hivert, “ for all this trouble you’ll give us 
your perforTiiaiice.” 

The blind man sanlr down on his liaimchcs, with his head 
thrown back, whilst he rolled his greenish eye.s, lolled out 
his tongue, and rubbed his stomach with both hands, as he 
uttered a kind of liollow yell like a famished dog. hhnma, 
filled with disgust, throw him over her shoulder a fivo*franc 
piece. It was all her fortune. It seemed to her very fine 
thus to thr(^ it a^vay. 

The coach had gone on again when suddenly Monsieur 
Homais leant out through the window, crying— 

“ No farinaceous or milk food, wear w'ool next the skin, and 
expose the diseased parts to the smoke of juniper bemes.” 
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The sight of the woU-known objects that defiled bofote 
her eyes gradually diverted Emma from her present trouble. 
An intolerable fatigue overwhelmed her, and she reached her 
home stupefied, discouraged, almost asleep. 

**Como what come may.l”she said to herself. “And 
then, who knows! Why, at any moment could not some 
extraordinary event occur! Lheureux even might die 1 ” 

At nine o’clock in the morning she was awakened* by the 
sound of voices iu the Place. There was a crowd round the 
market reading a large bill fixed to one of the posts, and she 
saw Justin, who was dfimbing on to a stone and tearing down 
the bill. But at this moment the rural guard seized him by 
the collar. Monsieur Homais came out of his shop, and 
M^re Lefran^ois, in the midst of the crowd, seemed to be 
perorating. 

**Madame 1 madame!” cried Fdlicit^, running in, “it’s 
abominable I ” 

And the poor girl, deeply moved, handed her a yellow 
paper that she had just tom off the door. Emma read with 
a glance that all her furniture was for sale. 

Then they looked at one another silently. The servant 
and mistress had no secret one from the other. At last F^licito 
sighed— 

** If I were you, madame, I should go to Monsieur Guil- 
laumin.” * 

“Do you think- 

And this question meant to say— ^ 

“ You who know the house through the servant^ has the 
master spoken sometimes of me t ” 

“ Yes, you’d do well to go there.” 

She dressed, put on her black gown, and her lAK>d with jet 
beads, and that she might not be seen (there was still a crowd 
on the Flaoe), she took the path by, the river, outside the 
village. 

w She readied the notary’s gate quite breathless. The Sky 
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Vas sombre, and a little snow wob falling. At the sound of 
the bell, Theodore in a red waistcoat appeared on the stops; 
he came to open the door almost familiarly, as to an acquaint¬ 
ance, and showed her into the dining-room. 

A large porcelain stoYO crackled beneath a cactus that 
filled up the niche in the wall, and in black wood frames 
against the oak-stained paper hung Steuben’s ** Esmeralda ” 
and Schopin’s *‘Potiphar.” The ready-laid table, the two 
silver chafing-dishes, the crystal door-knobs, the parquet 
and the furniture, all shone with a scrupulous, English,clean¬ 
liness ; the windows were ornamented at each comer with 
stained gloss. 

Now thisi,” thought Emma, “ is the dining-room I ought 
to have.” 

The notary came in pressing his palm-leaf dressing-gown 
to his breast with his left arm, while with the other hand 
he raised and quickly put on again his brown velvet cap, 
pretentiously cocked on the right side, whence looked out the 
ends of three fair curls drawn from the back of the head, 
following the line of his bald skull. 

* After he had offered her a seat he sat down to breakfast^ 
apologising profusely for his rudeness. 

“ I Iiave come,” she said, “ to beg you, sir-” 

“ What madame ? 1 am listening.” 

And she began explaining her position to him. Monsieur 
Guillaumin know it, being secretly associated with the linen- 
draper, ^lom whom he always got capital for the loans on 
moT^ges that ho was asked to make. 

So ho knew (and better than she herself) the lung story 
of the bills, small at first, bearing different names as en¬ 
dorsers, m&de out at long dates, and constantly renewed up 
to the day, when, gathering together all the protested bills, 
the shopkeeper had bidden his friend Vin^^ take in his 
own name aU the necessary proceedings^ not wishing to pass 
for a ti^ with his f^ow-citixena. 
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She mingled her story with recriminations against Lhen- 
roux, to which the notary replied from time to time with 
some insignificant word. Eating his cutlet and drinking his 
tea, he buried his chin in his sky-blue cravat, into which 
were thrust two diamond pins, held together by a small gold 
chnin; and he smiled a singular smile, in a sugary, ambigu¬ 
ous fashion. But noticing that her feet were damp, he said— 
Do get closer to the stove; put your feet up against the 
porcelain.” 

She was afraid of dirtying it. The notary replied in a 
gallant tone— 

“ Beautiful tilings spoil nothing.” 

Then she tried to move him, and, growing moved herself 
she began tolling him about the poorness of her homo, her 
worries, her wants. He could understand that; an elegant 
woman ! and, without leaving off eating, he had turned com¬ 
pletely round towards her, so that his knee brushed against 
her boot, whose sole curled round as it smoked against the 
stove. 

But when she asked for a thousand dcus, he closed his 
lips, and declared he was very sorry he had not had the 
management of her fortune before, for there were hundreds 
of ways very convenient, even for a lady, of turning her 
money to account. They might, either in the turf* peats of 
Grumcsnil or building-ground at Havre, almost without risk, 
have ventured on some excellent speculations; and he let 
her consume herself with rage at the thought of the {abulous 
sums that she would certainly have made. 

“ How was it,” he went on, ** that you didn’t come to 
me?" 

“ I hardly know,” she said. *' 

** Why, hey ? Did I frighten you so much ? It is I, on 
the contrary, who ought to complain. We liurdly know 
one another; yet I am very devoted to yon. You do not 
doubt tha^ I hope ? ” 
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He held out his hand, took hers, covered it with a greedy 
kiss, then held it on his knee; and ho played delicately 
with her hngers whilst he murmured a thousand blandish¬ 
ments. His insipid voice murmured like a running brook; 
a light shone in his eyes through the gliiniiiering of his 
spectacles, and his hand was advancing up Emma’s sleeve 
to press her arm. She felt against her cheek his panting 
brcat&. This man oppressed her horribly. 

She sprang up and said to him— 

** Sir, I am waiting.” 

For what 1 ” said the notary, who suddenly became very 
pale. 

“ This-money.” 

“ But-” Then, yielding to the outburst of too power¬ 

ful a desire, Well, yes ! ” 

He di'agged himself towards her on his knees, regardless 
of his dressing-gown, 

“ For pity’s sake, stay ! I love you ! ” 

He seized her by her waist. Madame Bovary’s face Hushed 
purple. She recoiled with a terrible look, crying— 

“You are taking a shameless advantage of my distress, 
sir! I am to be pitied—not to bo sold.” 

And she wont out. 

The notary remained quite stupefied, his eyes Hxed on his 
fine embroidered slippers. They were a love gift, and the 
sight of them at last consoled liim. Besides, he reflected 
that snph an adventure might have carried him too far. 

“ What a wretch! what a scoundrel! what an infamy! ” 
she said to herself, as she fied with nervous steps beneath 
the aspens of the path. The disappointment of her failuie 
increased She indignation of her outraged modesty; it seemed 
to her that Providence pursued her implacably, and, strength¬ 
ening herself in her pride, she had never felt so much esteem 
for herself nor so much contempt for otiiors. A spirit of 
warfare transformed her. She would have liked to strike all 
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men, to spit in their faces, to crush them, and she walked 
n|pidly straight on, pale, quivering maddened, searching the 
empty horizon with tear-dimmed eyes, and as it were re¬ 
joicing in the hate that was choking her. 

When she saw her house a numbness came over her. She 
co^dd not go on; and yet she must. Be£des, whither could 
she flee t 

F^icit^ was waiting for her at the door. “ WelH” 

“ No! ’’ said Emma. 

And for a quarter of an hour the two of them went over the 
various persons in Yonville who might perhaps be inclined 
to help her. But each time that F^licite named some one 
Emma replied— 

“ Impossible! they will not I ” 

** And the mastei^ll soon be in.” 

“ I know that well enough. Leave me alone. 

She had tried everything; there was nothing more to bo 
done now; and when Charles came in she would have to 
say to him— 

Go away 1 This carpet on which you are walking is no 
longer ours. In your own house you do not possess a chair, 
a pin, a straw, and it is I, poor man, who have ruined you.” 

Then there would be a great sob; next he would weep 
abundantly, and at last, the surprise past, he would forgive 
her. * 

*'Yes,” she murmured, grinding her teeth, **he will for' 
give me, he who would give me a million if I would .forgive 
him for having known me! Never I. never! ” 

This thought of Bovary’s superiority to her exasperated 
her. Then, whether she confessed or did not confess, pre¬ 
sently, immediately, to-morrow, he would know ^che catas¬ 
trophe all the same; so she must wait for this horrible scene, 
and bear the weight of his magnanimity. The desire tp 
return to Lheu^^eux’s seized her—what would be the usef 
^ write to her father—it was too late; and perhaps she 
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began to lepent now that she had not yielded to that other, 
when she heard the trot of a horse in the alley. It was he^ 
he was opening the gate; he was whiter than the plaster 
wall Bushing to the stairs, she ran out quickly to the 
square; and the wife of the mayor, who was talking to 
Lestiboudois in front of the church, saw her go in to the 
tax-collector’a 

Sheshurried off to tell Madame Caron, and the two ladies 
went up to the attic, and, hidden by some linen spread across 
props, stationed themselves comfortably for overlooking the 
whole of Binet’s room. 

He was alone in his garret^ busy imitating in wood one of 
those indescribable bits of ivory, composed of crescents, of 
spheres hollowed out one within the other, the whole as 
straight as an obelisk, and of no use whatever; and he was 
beginning on the last piece—he was nearing his goal. In the 
twilight of the workshop the white dust was flying from his 
tools like a shower of sparks under the hoofs of a galloping 
horse; the two wheels were turning, droning; Binet smiled, 
his chin lowered, his nostrils distended, and, in a word, 
seemed lost in one of those complete happinesses that^ no 
doubly belong only to commonplace occupations, which amuse 
the mind with facile difliculties, and satisfy by a realisation 
of that beyond which such minds have not a dream. 

** Ah 1 there she is** ” exclaimed Madame Tuvache. 

But it was impossible because of the lathe to hear what 
she was saying. 

At Iasi these ladies thought they made out the word 

francs,'' and Madame Tuvache whispered in a low voice— 

“She is bogging him to give her time for paying her 
taxes.” • 

“ Apparently!" replied the other. 

They saw her walking up and down, examining the 
napkin-rings, the candlesticks, the banister rails against the 
walls, while Binet stzokod his beard with satisfoction. 
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you think she wants to order something of him?*’ 
said Madame Tuvache. 

“■Why, he doesn’t sell anything,” objected her neigh¬ 
bour. 

The tax-collector seemed to be listening with wide-open 
eyes, as if he did not understand. She went on in a tender, 
suppliant manner. She came nearer to him, her breast 
heaving; they no longer spoke. « 

“ Is she making him advances ? ” said Madame Tuvache. 

Binet was scarlet to his very ears. She took hold of his 
hands. 

“ Oh, it’s too much ! ” 

And no doubt she was suggesting something abominable 
to him ; for the tax-collector—yet he was brave, had fought 
at Bautzen and at Lutzen, had been tlirough the French 
campaign, and had even been recommended for the cross— 
suddenly, as at the sight of a serpent, recoiled as far as ho 
could from lier, crying— 

“ Madame ! what do you mean 1 ” 

“ Women like that ought to be whipped,” said Madame 
Tuvache. 

“But where is she?” continued Madame Caron, for sho 
had disappeared whilst they spoke; then catching sight of 
her going up the Grande Kuo, and turning to the right as if 
making for the cemetery, they were lo^.« in conjectures. 

“ Nurse Rolet,” «ho said on reaching the nurse’s, “ I am 
choking j unlace me ! ” She fell on the bed sobbing. Nurse 
Rolet covered her with a petticoat and remained standing 
by her side. Then, as sho did not answer, the good woman 
withdrew, took her wheel and began spinning flax. 

“ Oh, leave off! ” she murmured, fancying she heard 
Billet’s lathe. 

“ What's bothering her 1 ” said the nurse to hersell 
“ Why has she come here 1 ” 
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She had rnshed thithor, inapelled by a kind of honor that 
drove her from her home. 

Lying on her back, motionless, and with staring eyes, she 
saw things but vaguely, although she tried to with idiotic 
persistence. She looked at the scales on the walls^ two 
brands smoking end to end, and a long spider crawling over 
her head in a rent in the beam. At last she began to collect 

her thAughts. She remembered-one day-Ldon . 

Oh f how long ago that was-the sun was shining on the 

river, and the^clematis were perfuming the air. TJien, 
earned away as by a rushing torrent, she soon began to recall 
the day before. 

** What time is it ? ” she asked. 

hf6re Bolet went out, raised the fingers of her nght hanti 
to that side of the sky that was brightest, and came back 
slowly, saying— 

“Nearly three.” 

** Ah t thanks, thanks 1 ” 

For he would come; he would have found some money. 
But he would, perhaps, go down yonder, not guessing she 
was here, and she told the nurse to run to her house to fetch 
him. 

Be quick • ” 

** But, my dear lady, Tm going, I’m going > ” 

She wondered now that she had not thought of him from 
the first. Yesterday he had given his word, he would not 
break it. And she already saw herself at Lheureux’s spread¬ 
ing out her three bank-notes on his bureau Then she would 
have to invent some story to explain matters to Bovary. 
What should it be 1 

The nursA, however, was a long while gone. But, as 
there was no clock m the cot, Emma feared she was perhaps 
exaggerating the length of tune. .She began walking round 
rile garden, step by step, she went into the path by the 
badge, and returned quickly, hoping that the woman would 
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have come back by another road. At last, weary tf waiting, 
assailed by fears that slio tlirust from her, no longer con- 
scions whether she had been hero a century or a moment, 
she sat down in a corner, closed her eyes, and stopped her 
cars. The gate grated; she sprang up. Before she had spoken 
M^re Rolet said to her— 

" There is no one at your house I ” 

“Wliatl” * 

“ Oh, no one ! And the doctor is crying. He is calling 
for you; they’re looking for you.” 

Emma answered nothing. She gasped as she turned her 
eyes about lier, while the peasant woman, frightened at her 
face, drew back instinctively, thinking her mad. Suddenly 
she struck her brow and uttered a cry; for the thought of 
Bodolplie, like a flash of lightning in a dark night, had 
passed into her soul He was so good, so delicate, so 
generous! And besides, should he hesitate to do her this 
service, she would know well enough how to constrain him 
to it by re-awaking, in a single moment, their lost love. So 
she sot out towards La Huchette, not seeing that she was 
hastening to offer herself to that which but a while ago had 
so angered her, not in the least conscious of her prostitution. 



VIII. 


HE asked licrsclf as she walked along, '*'\Vhat 
am I going to say? How shall I begin?” 
And as she went on she recognised the tiiickots, 
the trees, the sea-rushes on the hill, the chdteau 
yonder. All the sensations of her first tenderness came 
back to her, and her poor aching heart opened out amorously. 
A warm wind blew in her face; the melting snow fell drop 
by drop fi’oin the buds to the grass. 

She entered, as she used to, through the small park-gate. 
Then came to the avenue bordered by a double row of 
dense lime trees. They were swaying their long whispering 
branches to and fro. The dogs in their kennels all barked, and 
the noise of their voices resounded, but brought out no one. 

She went uj) the large straight staircase with wooden 
balusters that led to corridor paved Aviih dusty flags, into 
which several doors in a row opened, as iu a monastery or 
an inn. His was at the top, right at the end, on the lefh 
When she placed lier fingers on the lock her strength 
suddenly deserted her. She was afraid, almost wished he 
would not bo there, though this was her only hope, her last 
chance of salvation. She collected her thoiiglits for one 
moment, and, strengthening Ijerself by the feeling of praseiit 
necessity, went iu. 

He was in front of the fire, both his fed on llie mantel¬ 
piece, smoking a pipe. > 
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** What! it is you 1 ” he said, getting up hurriedly, 

** Yes, it 18 I, Rodolphe. I should like to ask your ad* 
vice.** And, despite all her efforts, it was impossible for 
her to open her lipa 

** You have not changed; you are charming as ever! ” 

** Oh,” she replied bitterly, *Hhey are poor charms since 
you disdained them.” 

Then he began a long explanation of his conduct; excus¬ 
ing himself in vague terms, in default of being able to invent 
better. 

She yielded to his words, still more to his voice and the 
sight of him, so that she pretended to believe, or perhaps 
believed, in the pretext he gave for their rupture ; this was 
a secret on which depended the honour, the very life of a 
third person. 

** No matter I ” she said, looking at him sadly. ** I have 
suffered much.” 

He replied philosophically— 

“ Such is life 1 ” 

Has life,” Emma went on, “ been good to you at least, 
since our separation ? ” 

“ Oh, neither good nor bad.” 

** Perhaps it would have been better never to have parted.” 

“Yes, perhaps.” 

'*You think soi” she said, drailing nearer, and she 
sighed. “ Oh, Rodolphe 1 if yon but knew! I loved you 
so 1” 

It was then that she took his hand, and they remained 
some timo^ tliexr fingers intertwined, like that first day al 
the Show. With a gesture of pride he struggled against 
this emotion. But sinking upon his breast she Said to hint-*** 

‘‘H^w did you think I could live without you? Ono 
^ cannot lose the habit of happiness. I was desperate, I 
thought I should die. I will t^ you about all that and you 
, ;iinU And you—you from me 1” 
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For, all the three years, he had carefully avoided her in 
consequence of that natural cowardice that chaxacterises 
the stronger sex. Emma went on with dainty little nods^ 
more coaxing than an amorous kitten— . 

**Yoa love others, confess it I Oh, I understand them, 
dear I 1 excuse them. You probably seduced them as you 
seduced me. You are indeed a man; you have everything 
to make one love you. But wo*ll begin again, won’t wel 
We will love one another. See I I am laughing; I am 
happy! Oh, speak!" • 

And she was charming to see, with her eyes, in which 
trembled a tear, like the rain of a storm in a blue corolla. 

He had drawn her upon his knees, and with the back of 
his hand was caressing her smooth hair, where in tho twilight 
was mirrored like a golden arrow one last ray of the sun. 
She bent down her brow ; at lost he kissed her on the eye¬ 
lids quite gently with the tip of his lips. 

“ Why, you have been crying 1 What for ? ” 

She burst into tears. Bodolphe thought this was an out¬ 
burst of her lova As she did not speak, he took this silence 
for a last remnant of resistance, and then he cried out— 

“Oh, forgive me' You are the only one who pleases 
me. 1 was imbecile and cruel. I love you. I will love you 
always. What is it ? Tell me 1 ” He was kneeling by 
her.” * 

“ Well, I am ruined, Bodolphe 1 You must lend me 
three thousand francs.” 

“But-~but-said he, getting up slowlys while his 

face assumed a grave expression. 

“ You know,” she went on quickly, “ that my husband 
had placed^his whole fortune at a notary’s. He ran away. 
So we borrowed; the patients don’t pay us. Koreoyer, tho 
settling of the estate is not yet done; we shall have the 
money later on. But to-day, for want of three thousand 
fnqics^ if;e are to be sold up. It is to be at once^ this very 
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moment, and, counting upon your friendship, I have come 
to you.” 

“ Ah! ” thought Rodolphe, turning very pale, “ that was 
what she came for.” At last he said with a calm air— 

Dear madame, I have not got them.” 

He did not lie. If he had had them, he would, no doubly 
have given them, although it is generally disagreeable to do 
such fine things: a demand for money being, of all the winds 
that blow upon love, the coldest and most destructive. 

First she looked at him for some moments. 

*‘You have not got them!” she repeated several times. 
“ You have not got them 1 I ought to have spared myself 
this last shame. You never loved me. You are no better 
than the others.” 

She was betraying, ruining herself. 

Rodolphe interrupted her, declaring he was '*hard up” 
himself. 

" Ah 1 I pity you,” said Emma. “ Yes—very much.” 

And fixing her eyes upon an embossed carabine that shone 
against its panoply, But when one is so poor one doesn^t 
have silver on the butt of one’s gun. One doesn’t buy a 
clock inlaid with tortoiseshell,” she went on, pointing to 
a buhl timepiece, “ nor silver-gilt whistles for one’s whips,” 
and she touched them, nor charms for one’s watch. Oh, 

i 

he wants for nothing ! even to a liqueur-stand in his room I 
For you love yourself; you live weU. You have a chft- 
teau, farms, wood**; you go hunting; you travel ,to Paris. 
Why, if it were but that,” she cried, taking up two studs 
from the mantelpiece, “but the least of these trifles, one 
can get money for thorn. Oh, I do not want them} keep 
them I ” * 

And she threw the two links away from her, their gold 
chain breaking as it struck against the wall. 

“ But 11 I would have given you everything. I would 
have sold all, worked for you with my hands, 1 would 
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have begged on the highroads for a smile, for a look, to hear 
you say * Thanks ! ’ And yon sit there quietly in your arm¬ 
chair, as if you had not made me suffer enough already! 
But for you, and you know ii^ I might have lived happily. 
What made you do it ? Was it a bet 7 Yet you loved mo 

—you said so. And but a moment since- Ah! it would 

have been better to have driven me away. My hands are 
hot with your kisses, and there is the spot on the carpet 
where at my knees you swore an eternity of love! You 
made me believe you; for two years you held me in the 
most magnificent, the sweetest dream 1 Eh! Our plans for 
tlie journey, do you remember 1 Oh, your letter! your 
letter! it tore my heart I And then when I come back to 
him—to him, rich, happy, free—to implore iho helj) the first 
stranger would give, a suppliant, and bringing back to him 
all my tenderness, he repulses me because it would cost him 
three thousand francs I ” 

1 haven’t got them,” replied Rodolphe, with that per¬ 
fect calm with which resigned rage covers itself as with a 
shield. 

She went out. The walls trembled, the ceiling was crush¬ 
ing her, and she passed back through the long alloy, stumbling 
against the heaps of dead leaves scattered by the wind. At 
last she reached the ha-ha hedge in front of the gate; she 
broke her nails agaifist the lock in her haste to open it 
Then a hundred steps farther on, breathless, almost falling, 
she stopped. And now turning round, she once more saw 
the impassive ch&teau, with the park, the gardens, the three 
coui'ts, and all the windows of the fa 9 ade. 

She remained lost in stupor, and having no more con¬ 
sciousness oi herself than through the beating of her arteries, 
that she seemed to hear bursting forth like a deafening 
music filling all the fields. The earth beneath her feet 
was more yielding than the sea, and the furrows seemed to 
her immense brown waves breaking into foam. Everything 
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in her head* of memoriea, idea^i went off at once like a 
thousand pieces of fireworks. She saw her father, I^eu- 
leux’s closet^ their room at home, another landscape. Mad* 
ness was coming upon her; she grew afraid, and managed to 
recover herself, in a confused way, it is true^ for she did not 
in the least remember the cause of the terrible condition she 
wasdn, that is to say, the question of money. She suffered 
only in her love, and felt her soul passing from her in this 
memory, as wounded men, dying, feel their life ebb from 
their bleeding wounds. 

Night was falling, crows were fiying about. 

Suddenly it seemed to her that fiery spheres were exploding 
in the air like fulminating balls when they strike, and were 
whirlings whirling, to melt at last upon the snow between 
the branches of the trees. In the midst of each of them 
appeared the face of Bodolphe. They multiplied and drew 
near her, penetrating her. It all disappeared; she recog¬ 
nised the lights of the houses that shone through the fog. 

Now her situation, like an abyss, rose up before her. She 
was panting as if her heart would burst. Then in an ecstasy 
of h^ism, that made her almost joyous, she ran down the 
hill, crossed the cow-plank, the footpath, the alley, the 
market, and reached the chemist's shop. She was about to 
enter, but at the sound of the bell some one might come, 
and slipping in by the gate, holding hCr breath, feeling her 
way along the walls, ehe went as far as the door of the kit¬ 
chen, where a candle stuck on the stove was burning. Justin 
in his shirt-sleeves was carrying out a dish. ' 

** Ah! they are dining; I will wait” 

He return^; she tapped at the window. He went out* 

" The key 1 the one for upstairs where ho keeps the-——” 
“Whatt” 

And he looked at her, astonished at the pallor of her facei 
that stood out white against the black background of ^ 
night She seemed to him extraordinarily beautiful i^d 
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nuyeafiic as a phantom. Without underatanii^g what she 
wanted, he had the preBentiment of something t^bls. 

But 6he went on quickly in a low voice^ in a sweet, melt¬ 
ing voices " I want it; give it to me.” 

As the partition wall was thin, they could hear the clatter 
of the forks on the plates in the dining-room. 

She pretended that she wanted to kill the rats that kept 
her frdin sleeping. 

must tell master.” 

** Bfo, stay!" Then with an indifferent air, “ Oh, it’s 
not worth while; PU tell him presently. Come, lighl mo 
upstairs.” 

She entered the corridor into which the laboratory door 
opened. Against the wall was a key labelled Oaptumtaxim. 

** Justin I ” called the druggist impatiently. 

“ Let us go up." 

And he followed her. The key turned m the lock, and 
she went straight to the third shelf, so well did her memory 
guide her, seised the blue jar, tore out tlm cork, plunged rn 
her hand, and withdrawing it full of a white powder, she 
began eating it. 

“ Stop!" he cried, rushing at her. 

“ Hush ! some one will come." 

Ho was in despair, was calling out 
Say nothing, or all the blame will fall on your master." 

Then she went home, suddenly calmed, and with some¬ 
thing of,the eeiemty of one that had performed a duty. 

When Charles, distracted by the news of the distraint, 
returned home, Emma had just gone out He cried aloud, 
wopt^ fainllld, but she did not return. Where could she 
bet He sent F4licit4 to Homais, to Monsieur Tuvache, to 
XJieuieux, to the ** Lion d’Or," everywhere, and in the in- 
tBrvals of his agony he saw his reputation destroyed, their 
fortune lost^ Berthe’s .future ruined. By whatl—Kot a 
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word I He waited till six in the evening. At last, unable 
to bear it any longer, and fancying she had gone to Kouen, 
he set out along the highroad, walked a mile, met no one, 
again waited, and returned home. She had come back. 

“ What was the matter ? Why f Explain to me.” 

She sat down at her writing-table and wrote a letter, 
which she sealed slowly, adding the date and the hour. 
Then she said in a solemn tone— 

“ You are to read it to-morrow ; till then, I pray you, do 
not ask me a single question. No, not one I ” 

“ But- 

“ Oh, leave me !" 

She lay down full length on her bed. A bitter taste that 
she felt in her mouth awakened her. She saw Charles, and 
again closed her eyes. 

She was studying herself curiously, to see if she were not 
suffering. But no ! nothing as yet. She heard tlie ticking 
of the clock, the crackling of the lire, and Charles breathing 
as he stood upright by her bed. 

“ Ah ! it is but a little thing, death! ” she thought. “ 1 
shall fall asleep and all will bo over. 

She drank a mouthful of water and turned to the wall. 
The frightful taste of ink continued. 

“ I am thirsty, oh 1 so thirsty,” she sighed. 

** What is itl” said Charles, who was tianding her a glass. 

“ It is nothing 1 Open the window; I am choking.” 

She was seized with a sickness so sudden that ^he hod 
hardly time to draw out her handkerchief from under the 
pillow, 

“ Take it away,” she said quickly; ” throw it away.” 

Ho spoke to her; she did not answer. She lay^otionloss, 
afraid that the slightest movement might moke her vomit. 
But she felt an icy cold creeping from her feet to her heart. 

“ Ah I it is beginning,” she murmured. 

»* What did you say 1 ” 
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She turned her head from side to side yith a gentle 
movement full of agony, while cozistantly opening her 
mouth as if something very heavy were weighing upon her 
tongue. At eight o’clock the vomiting began again. 

Charles noticed that at the bottom of the basin there was 
a sort of white sediment sticking to the sides of the po^ 
celain. 

“ is extraordinary—^very singular,” he repeated. 

But she said in a firm voice, ** No, you are mistaken.” 

Then gently, and almost as caressing her, he passed his hand 
over her stomach. She uttered a sharp cry. He fell back 
terror-stricken. 

Then she began to groan, faintly at first. Her shouldei's 
were shaken by a strong shuddering, and she was growing 
paler than the sheets in which her clenched fingers buried 
themselvea Her unequal pulse was now almost imper- 
ceptibla 

Drops of sweat oozed from her bluish face, that seemed as 
if rigid in the exhalations of a metallic vapour. Her teeth 
chattered, her dilated eyes looked vaguely about her, and to 
all questions she replied only with a shake of the head ; she 
even smiled once or twice. Gradually, her moaning grew 
louder; a hollow shriek burst from her; she pretended she 
was better and that she would get up presently. But she 
was seized with convulsions and cried out— 

** Ah 1 my God I It is horrible! ” 

Ho thyew himself on his knees by her bed. 

" Tell me 1 what have you eaten 7 Answer, for heaven’s 
sake!" 

And he looked at her with a tenderness in his eyes such 
as she had fiever seen. 

Well, there—there! ” she said in a faint voice. He fiew 
to the writing-table, tore open the seal, and read aloud: 

« Accuse no one.” He stopped, passed his hands across his 
eyesi and read it over again. 
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“What! help—help!” 

He could only keep repeating the word: “Poisoned! 
poisoned!" P41icit4 ran to Homais, who proclaimed it in 
the market-place; Madame LefraniQois heard it at the “ Lion 
d’Orsome got up to go and tell their neighbours, and all 
night the village was on the alert. 

Distraught, faltering, reeling, Charles wandered about the 
room. He knocked against the furniture, tore his hatr, and 
the chemist had never believed that there could be so terrible 
a sight. 

He went home to write to Monsieur Canivet and to Doctor 
Larlvihre. He lost his bead, and made more than fifteen 
rough copies. Hippolyte went to Heufchfttol, and Justin so 
sparred Povary's boise that be left it foundered and throe 
parts dead by the bill at Bois-Guillaume. 

Charles tried to look up his medical dictionary, but could 
not read it; the lines wore dancing. 

** Be calm,” said the druggist, “ we have only to administer 
a powerful antidote. What is the poison 1 ” 

Charles showed him the letter. It was arsenic. 

“Very well,” said Homais, “we must make an analysis.” 

For he knew that in cases of poisoning an analysis must 
bo made; and the other, who did not understand, answeAd— 

“ Oh, do anything! save her! ” 

Then going back to her, he sank updh the carpet, and lay 
there with his head leaning against the edge of her bed, 
sobbing. 

“ Don’t cry,” she said to him. “ Soon I shall not trouble 
you any jpiof®*” 

“ Why was it 1 Who drove you to it ? ” 

She replied. “ It had to be, my dear! ” * 

“Weren’t you happyf Is it my fault? I did all I 
could t ” 

“ Yes, that is true—you are good—you.” 

And 1^0 passed her Imd slowly over his hair. Theaweet- 
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ness of this sensation deepened his sadness; he felt his whole 
being dissolving in despair at the thought that he must lose 
her, just when sRe was confessing more love for him than 
ever. And he could think of nothing; he did not know, he 
did not dare; the urgent need for some immediate resolution 
gave the finishing stroke to the turmoil of his mind. 

* Bo she had done, she thought, with all the treachery, and 
meanifOss, and numberless desires that had tortured her. 
She hated no pne mow; a twilight dimness was settling 
upon her thoughts, and, of all earthly noises, Emma heard 
none but the intermittent lamentations of this poor heart, 
sweet and indistinct like the echo of a symphony dying 
away. 

"Bring me the child,” she said, raising herself on her 
elbow. 

“ You are not woiae, are youV* adsied Charles. 

“No, no 1 ” 

The child, serious, aud still half-ssleep, was earned in on 
the servant’s arm in her long white nightgown, from which 
her bare feet peeped out. She looked wondenngly at the 
disordered room, and half-closed her eyes, dazzled by the 
candles burning pn the table They reminded her, no doubts 
of the morning of Now Year’s day and Mid-Lont, when thus 
awakened early by candlelight she came to hoi mother’s 
bed to /etch her pre^nts, for she began saying— 

“But where is it, mamma?” And as everybody was 
silent, “^But I can’t see my little stocking.” 

F^licitd held her over the bed while she still kept look 
iiig towards the mantelpiece. 

“ Has nurse taken it ? ” she asked. 

And at fhis name, tliat carried hei back to the memory 
•of her adulteries and her calamities, Madame Bovary turned 
away her head, as at the loathihg of another bitterer poison 
that rose to her mouth. But Bertho icmained perched on 
the t»ech # " ’ 
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“Oh, how big your eyes are, mamma! How pale you 
are ! how hot you are I ” 

Her motlior looked at her. 

“ I am frightened 1 ” cried the child, recoiling, 

Emma took her hand to kiss it; the child struggled. 

“ That will do. Take her away,” cried Charles, who was 
sobbing in the alcove. 

Then the symptoms ceased for a moment; she seeioad less 
agitated; and at every insignificant word, at every respiration 
a little more easy, he regained hope. At last, when Canivet 
came in, he throw himself into his arms. 

“ Ah I it is you. Thanks I You are good! But she is 
better. See ! look at her.” 

His coUeagne was by no means of this opinion, and, as ho 
said of himself, “ never beating about the bush,” he pre¬ 
scribed an emetic in order to empty the stomach completely. 

She soon began vomiting blood. Her lips became drawn. 
Her limbs were convulsed, her whole body covered with 
brown spots, and her pulse slipped beneath the fingers like 
a stretched thread, like a harp-string nearly breaking. 

After this she began to scream horribly. She cursed the 
poison, railed at it, and implored it to be quick, and thrust 
away with her stiffened arms everything that Charles, in 
more agony than herself, tried to make her drink. He 
stood up, his handkerchief to his lips, ^ritli a rattling sound 
in his throat, weeping, and choked by sobs that shook his 
whole body. F^licitd was running hither and thither in the 
room. Homais, motionless, uttered great sighs; afid Mon¬ 
sieur Canivet, always retaining his self-command, neverthe¬ 
less began to feel uneasy, 

“The devil! yet she has been purged, and from the 
moment that the cause ceases-” 

“ The effect must cease,” said Homais, “that is evident.” 

“ Oh, save her I ” cried Bovary. 

And, without listening to l^e chemist^ who was still 
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venturing the hypothesis, “It is perliaps a salutary par¬ 
oxysm,” Canivet was about to administer some theriac, 
when they heard the cracking of a whip ; all the windows 
rattled, and a post-chaise drawn by three horses abreast, up 
to their ears in mud, drove at a gallop round the corner of 
the market. It was Doctor Larivi^re. 

The apparition of a god would not have caused more com- 
motiota Bovary raised his hands; Canivet stopped short; 
and Homais pulled off his skull-cap long before the doctor 
had come in. 

He belonged to that great school of surgery begotten of 
Bichat, to that generation, now extinct, of philosophical 
practitioners, who, loving their art with a fanatical love, exer¬ 
cised it with enthusiasm and wisdom. Every one in his 
hospital trembled when he was angiy; and his students so 
revered him that they tried, as soon as they were themselves 
in practice, to imitate him as much as possible. So that in 
all the towns about they were found wearing his long wadded 
merino overcoat and black frock-coat, whose buttoned cuffs 
slightly covered his brawny hands—very beautiful hands, and 
that never knew gloves, as though to be more ready to 
plunge into suffering. Disdainful of honours, of titles, and 
of academies, like one of the old Knight-Hospitallers, gene¬ 
rous, fatherly to the poor, and practising virtue without be¬ 
lieving in it, he would almost have passed for a saint if the 
keenness of his intellect had not caused him to be feared as 
a demon. His glance, more penetrating than his bistouries, 
looked st'taight into your soul, and dissected every lie athwart 
all assertions and all reticences. And thus he wont along, 
full of that debonair megesty that is given by the conscious¬ 
ness of great talent, of fortune, and of forty years of a labo¬ 
rious and irreproachable life. 

He frowned as soon as he had passed the door when he 
saw the cadaverous face of Emma stretched out on her back 
with her mouth open. Then, while apparently listening to 
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Coniyet, he nibbed his fingers up and down beneath his 
nostrils, and repeated— 

** Good! good! ” 

But he made a slow gesture with his shouldeis. Bovary 
watched him; they looked at one another; and this man, 
accustomed as he was to the sight of pain, could not keep 
hack a tear that fell on his shirt-frilL 

He tried to take Canivet into the next room. Oharles 
followed him. 

“She is Very ill, isn't she? If we put on sinapismsf 
Anything t Oh, think of something, you who have"saved 
so many!" 

Charles caught him in both his arms, and gazed at him 
wildly, imploringly, half-fainting against his breast 

“ Come, my poor fellow, courage I There is nothmg more 
to be done.” 

And Doctor Larivi^re tamed away. 

“You are goingf” 

“ I will come back.” 

He went out only to give an order to the coachman, with 
Monsieur Canivet, who did not care either to have Bmma 
die under his hands. 

The chemist rejoined them on the Place. He could not 
by temperament keep away from celebrities, so he begged 
Monsieur Laiivi^re to do him the sigi&l honour of accepting 
some breakfast. 

He sent quickly to the “ Lion d’Or ” for some pigeons; to 
the batcher's for all the cutlets that were to be' had, to 
Tuvache for cream; and to Lestiboudois for eggs; and the 
druggist himself aided in the preparations, while Madame 
Homais was saying as she pulled together the Swiings of her 
jacket— 

“YoUe^ust excuse us, sir, for in this poor place, when 
one hasn’t been told the night before-” 

** Wine glasses'!” whispered Homaiai ^ ' , 
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If only we were in town, we could fall back upon stuffed 
trotters.” 

“ Be quiet! Sit down, doctor 1 ” 

He thought fit, after the first few mouthfuls, to give some 
details as to the catastrophe. 

We first had a feeling of siccity in the pharynx, then 
intolerable pains at the epigastrium, super-purgation, coma.” 

“ Btft how did she poison herself ? ” 

** I don’t know, doctor, and I don’t even know where she 
can have procured the arsenious acid.” 

Justin, who was just bringing in a pile of plates, began 
to trembla 

“ What’s the matter 1 ” said the chemist. 

At this question the young man dropped tho whole lot on 
the ground with a crash. 

Imbecile ! ” cried Homais, ** awkward lout! blockhead) 
confounded ass! ” 

But suddenly controlling himself— 

“ I wished, doctor, to make an analysis, and primo 1 deli¬ 
cately introduced a tube-” 

“ You would have done bettor,” said the physician, “ to 
introduce your fingers into her throat." 

His colleague was silent, having just before privately re¬ 
ceived a severe lecture about his emetic, so that this good 
Canivet, so arrogant and so verbose at tho time of tho club¬ 
foot, was to-day very modest. He smiled without ceasing 
in an approving manner. 

Homaih dilated in Amphytrionic pride, and the affecting 
thought of Bovary vaguely contributed to his pleasure by a 
kind of egotistic reflex upon himself. Then the presence 
of the doctor transported him. He displayed his erudition, 
cited pelltmell cantharides, upas, the maiichiiieel, vipers. 

*‘I have even read that various persons have found 
th^selves under toxicological symptoms, luid, as it were, 
thunderatricken by black-pudding that had been subjected 
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to a too vehement fumigation. At least, this was stated in 
a very fine leport drawn up by one of our pharmaceutical 
chiefs, one of our masters, the illustrious Cadet de Gassi- 
court 1" 

Madame Homais reappeared, carrying one of those shaky 
machines that are heated with spirits of wine; for Homais 
Mked to make his coffee at table, having, moreover, torrefied 
it, pulverised it, and mixed it himself. e 

“ Saccharumf doctor t” said he, offering the sugar. 

Then he had all his children brought down, anxious to 
have tlie physician’s opinion on their constitutions. 

At last Monsieur Larivi^re was about to leave, when 
Madame Homais asked for a consultation about her hus¬ 
band. He was making his blood too thick by going to sleep 
every evening after dinner. 

** Oh, it isn’t his blood that’s too thick,” said the phy¬ 
sician. 

And, smiling a little at his unnoticed joke, the doctor 
opened the door. But the chemist’s shop was full of people; 
ho had the greatest difficulty in getting rid of Monsieur 
Tuvache, who feared his spouse would get inflammation of 
the lungs, because she was in the habit of spitting on the 
ashes; then of Monsieur Binet, who sometimes experienced 
sudden attacks of great hunger; and of Madame Caron, who 
suffered from tinglings; of Lheureuxi^ who had vertigo; of 
Lostiboudois, who had rheumatism; and of Madame Lefran- 
^ois, who had heartburn. At last the throe horses started; 
and it was the general opinion that he had not shbwn him¬ 
self at all obliging. 

Public attention was distracted by the appearance of MoA* 
sieur Boumisien, who was going across the market with the 
holy oil ^ 

Homais, as was due to his principles, compared priests to 
ravens attracted by the odour of death. The sight of, an 
ecclesiastic was personally disagreeable to him, for the cos- 
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jock made him think of the shroud, and ho detested the one 
from some fear of the other. 

Nevertheless, not shrinking from what he called hie 
mission, he returned to Bovary’s in company with Canivet, 
whom Monsieur Larivi^ie, before leaving, had strongly urged 
*to make this visit; and he would, but for his wife’s objec¬ 
tions, have taken his two sons with him, in order to accus¬ 
tom tlfbm to great occasions; that this might be a hs'on, an 
escample, a solemn picture, tliat should remain in their heads 
later on. 

The room when they went in was full of a moumful 
solemnity. On the work-table, covered over wiih a white 
cloth, there were five or six small balls of cotton in a silver 
disb, near a large crucifix between two lighted candles. 

Emma, her chin sunken upon her breast^ had her eyes in¬ 
ordinately wide open, and her poor hands wandered over the 
sheets with that hideous and soft movement of the dying, 
that seems as if they wanted already to cover themselves 
with the shroud. Pale as a statue and with eyes red os fire, 
Charles, not weeping, stood opposite her at the foot of the 
lied, while the priest, bending one knee, was muttering words 
in a low voice. 

She turned her face slowly, and seemed filled with joy on 
seeing suddenly the violet stole, no doubt finding again, in 
the midst of a tempfirary lull in her pain, the lost volup¬ 
tuousness of her first mystical transports, with the visions of 
eternal beatitude that were beginning. 

The priest rose to take the crucifix; then she stretched for¬ 
ward her neck as one who is athirst, and glueing her lips to 
the body of the Man-Cod, she pressed upon it with all her 
expiring sti^gth the fullest kiss of love that she had ever 
given. Then he recited the Misereaiur and the Indulgen- t 
tiam, dipped his right thumb in the oil, and began to give 
extreme unction. First, upon the eyes, that had so coveted 
all worldly pomp; then upon the nostrils, that had been 
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greedy of the warm breeze and amorous odours; then upon 
the moutli, that had uttered lies, that had curled with pride 
and cried out in lewdness; then upon the hands, that had 
delighted in sensual touches; and finally upon the soles of 
the feet, so swift of yore, when she was running to satisfy 
her desires, and that would now walk no more. 

The cur^ wiped his fingers, threw the bit of cotton dipped 
in oil into the fire, and came and sat down by th^ dying 
woman, to tell her that she must now blend her snfibiings 
with those of Jesus Christ and abandon herself to the 
divine mercy. 

Finishing his exhortations, he tried to place in her hand 
a blessed candle, symbol of the celestial glory with which 
she was soon to be surrounded. Emma, too weak, could not 
close her fingers, and the taper, but for Monsieur Bournisien 
would have fallen to the ground. 

However, she was not quite so pale, and her face had an 
expression of serenity as if the sacrament had cured her. 

The priest did not fail to point this out; he even explained 
to Bovary that the Lord sometimes prolonged the life of 
persons when he thought it meet for their salvation; and 
Charles remembered the day when, so near death, she had 
received the communion. Perhaps there was no need to 
despair, he thought. 

Tn fact, she looked around her slowly, as one awakening 
from a dream; then in .a distinct voice she asked for her 
looking-glass, and remained some time bending ovef i1^ until 
the big tears fell fiom her eyes. Then she turned away her 
head with a sigh and fell back upon the pillows. 

Her chest soon began panting rapidly; the whole of her 
tongue protruded from her mouth; her eyes, asHhey rolled, 
grew paler, like the two globes of a bmp that is going out, 
so that one might have thought her already dead but for the 
fearful labouring of her ribs, shaken by violent breathing, as 
if the soul were struggling to free itself. F^licitd knelt 
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down before the cnicifiz; and the druggist himself slightly 
bent his knee^ while Monsieur Canivet looked out vaguely 
at the Place. Boumisien had agaiu begun to pray, his 
face bowed against the edge of the bed, his long black 
cassock trailing behind him in the room. Charles was on 
the other side, on his knee^ his arms outstretched towards 
Emma. He had taken her hands and pressed them, 
shuddering at every beat of her heart, as at the shaking of a 
falling ruin. As the death-rattle became stronger the priest 
prayed faster ; his prayers mingled with the stifled sobs of 
Bovary, and sometimes all seemed lost in the muffled mnr- 
mur of the Latin syllables that tolled like a passing bell. 

Suddenly on the pavement was heard a loud noise of clogs 
and the clattering of a stick ; and a voice rose—a raucous 
voice—that sang— 

“ Maids in the warmth of a summer day 

Dream of love and of love alway." 

Emma raised herself like a galvanised corpse, her hair 
undone, her eyes fixed, staring. 

"Where the sickle blades have been, 

Nannette, gathering ears of corn, 

Passes bending down, my queen, 

To the earth where they were born.” 

** The blind man y’ she cried. And Eiiinia begun tc 
laugh, an atrocious, frantic, despairing laugli, thinking she 
saw the hideous face of the poor wretch that stood out 
against the eternal night like a menace. 

"The wind is strong this summer day. 

Her petticoat has flown away.” 

She fell ba^k upon the mattress in a convulsion. They all 
drew near. She was dead. 




IX. 


■ HERE is always after the death of any one a kind 
of stupefaction; so diiBcult is it to grasp this 
advent of nothingness and to resign ourselves 
to believe in it. But still, when ho saw that 
she did not move, Charles threw himself upon her, crying— 
“ Farewell 1 farewell!” 

ITomais atid Canivet dragged him from the room. 

“ Restrain yourself 1 ” 

“Yes,” said he, struggling, “Pll be quiet. I’ll not do 
anything. But leave me alone. I want to see her. She 
is my wife I ” 

And he wept. 

“ Cry,” said the chemist; “ let nature take her course ; that 
will solace you.” 

Weaker than a child, Charles let Fiimself bo led down 
stairs into the sitting-room, and Monsieur Hoinais soon went 
liome. On the Place ho was accosted by the*bl^id raon 
who, having dragged himself as far as Yonville in the hope 
of getting the antiphlogistic pommade, was asking every 
passer-by where the druggist lived. 

“There now ! as if I hadn’t got other fish to*fry. Well, 
so much the worse; you must come later on.” 

And he entered the shop hurriedly. 

He had to write two letters, to prepare a soothing potion 
for Bovary, to invent some lie that would conceal the poison- 
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ing, and work it up into an article for the “ Fanal,” without 
counting the people who were waiting to get the nows from 
him; and when the Yonvillers had all heard his story of 
the arsenic that she had mistaken for sugar in making a 
vanilla cream, Homais once more returned to Bovar/a 

He found him alone (Monsieur Canivet had left), sitting 
in an arm-chair near the window, staring with an idiotic 
look dt the flags of the floor. 

** Now,^ said the chemist, “ you ought yourself to fix the 
hour for the ceremony.’’ 

*‘Whyf What ceremony t” Then, in a stammering, 
frightened voice, " Oh, no J not that Ho! 1 want to see 
her here." 

Homais, to keep himself in countenance, took up a water 
bottle on the whatnot to water the geraniums. 

“ Ah ] thanks,” said Charles ; you are good.” 

But he did not finish, choking beneath the crowd of me¬ 
mories that this action of the druggist recalled to him. 

Then to distract him, Homais thought fit to talk a little 
horticulture: plants wanted humidity. Charles bowed his 
head in sign of approbation. 

“ Besides, the fine days will soon be here again.” 

“ Ah! ” said Bovary. 

The druggist, at his wit’s end, began softly to draw aside 
the small window-cuftain. 

Hallo ! there’s Monsieur Tuvache passing.” 

Charlps repeated like a machine— 

“ Monsieur Tuvache passing! ” 

Homais did not dare to speak to him again about the 
funeral arrangements; it was the priest who succeeded in 
reconciling^him to them. 

He shut himself up in his consulting-room, took a pen, 
and after sobbing for some time, wrote— 

" 1 wish her to be buried in her wedding-dress, with white 
shoes, and a wreath. Her hair is to be spread out over her 
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shoulders. Three coffins, one of oak, one of mahogany, one 
of lead. Let no one say anything to me. I shall Lave 
strength. Over all there is to be placed a laige piece of 
green velvet This is my wish; see that it is done.” 

The two men wore much surprised at Bovary’s romantic 
ideas. The chemist at once went to him and said— 

“ This velvet seems to me a superfetation. Besides, the 

expense-” ‘ 

What’s that to you! ” cried Charles. ** Leave me I 
You did not love her. Go! ” 

The priest took him by the arm for a turn in the garden. 
He discoursed on the vanity of earthly things. God was 
very great, was very good: one must submit to his decrees 
without a murmur; nay, must even tliiink him. 

Charles burst out into blasphemies : “ I hate your God! ” 
“The spirit of rebellion is still upon you,” sighed the 
ecclesiastic. 

Bovary was far away. He was walking with great strides 
along by the wall, near the espalier, and he ground his teeth; 
he raised to heaven looks of malediction, but not so much as 
a leaf stirred. , 

A fine rain was falling: Charles, whose chest was'*baro, 
at last began to shiver; ho went in and sat down in the 
kitchen. 

At six o’clock a noise like a clatter o1[ old iron was hoard 
on the Place; it was the “ Ilirondelle ” coming in, and he 
remained with his forehead against the window-pane^ watch¬ 
ing all the passengeis get out, one after the other. F61icit4 
put down a mattress for him in the drawing-room. He 
threw himself upon it and fell asleep. 

c. 

Although a philosopher, Monsieur Ilomais respected the 
dead. So bearmg no grudge to poor Charles, he came back 
again in the evening to sit up with the body, bringing with 
him three volumes and a pocket-book for taking notes. 
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Monsieur Boumisien was there, and two large candles 
were burning at the head of the bed, that had been taken 
out of the alcove. The druggist, on whom the silence 
weighed, was not long before he began formulating some 
regrets about this “unfortunate young woman,” and the priest 
replied that there was nothing to do now but pray for her. 

“ Yet^” Honiais went on, “ one of two things; either she 
died iit a state of grace (as the Church has it), and then she Los 
no need of our prayers; or else she departed impenitent (that 

is, I believe, the ecclesiastical expression), and then-” 

Boumisien interrupted him, replying testily that it« 
none the less necessary to pray. 

“ But,” objected the chemist, “ since God knows all our 
needs, what can be the good of prayer 1 ” 

“What!” cried the ecclesiastic, “prayer! Why, aren't 
you a Christian ? ” 

“ Excuse me,” said Homais; “ I admire Christianity. To 
begin with, it enfranchised tiie slaves, introduced into the 

world a morality-” 

“ That isn’t the question. All the texts- 
“ Oh! oh I As to texts, look at history; it is known that 
all the texts have been falsified by the Jesuits.” 

Charles came in, and advancing towards the bed, slowly 
drew the curtains. 

Emma’s head was 4amed towards her right shoulder, the 
corner of her mouth, which was open, seemed like a black 
hole at the lower part of her face; her two thumbs were bent 
into the t>alms of her hands; a kind of white dust besprinkled 
her lashes, and her eyes were beginning to disappear in that 
viscous pallor that looks like a thin web, as if spiders had 
spun it over. The sheet sunk in from her breast to her 
knees, and then rose at the tips of her toes, and it seemed to 
Charles that infinite masses, an enormous load, were weighing 
upon her. 

The church dock struck two. They could hear the loud 
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murmur of the river flowing in the darkness at the foot of 
the terrace. Monsieur Bournisien from time to time blew 
his nose noisily, and Homais’ pen was scratching over the 
paper. 

** Come, my good friend,he said, ** withdraw ; this spec¬ 
tacle is tearing you to pieces.” 

Charles once gone, the chemist and the cur4 recommenced 
their discussions. * 

Read Voltaire,” said the one, “ read D’Holbach, read the 
* Eucyclopasdia ’! ” 

“ Read the * Letters of some Portuguese Jews,’ ” said the 
other; read ‘ The Meaning of Chnstionity,’ by Nicolas, 
formerly a magistrate.” 

They grew warm, they grew red, they both talked at once 
without listening to each other. Bournisien was scandalised 
at such audacity; Homais marvelled at such stupidity; and 
they were on the point of insulting one another when Charles 
suddenly reappeared. A fascination drew him. He was con¬ 
tinually coming upstairs. 

Ho stood opposite her, the better to see her, and he lost 
himself in a contemplation so deep that it was no longer 
painful. 

He recoiled stories of catalepsy, the marvels of magnetism, 
and he said to himself that by willing it with all his force he 
might perhaps succeed in reviving her.^ Once he even bent 
towards her, and cried in a low voice, “ Emma ! Emma! ” 
His strong breathing made the flames of the candles tremble 
against the wall. 

At daybreak Madame Bovary senior arrived. Charles as 
he embraced her burst into another flood of tears. She tried, 
as the chemist had done^ to make some remarks to him on 
the expenses of the funeral He became so angry that the 
was silent^ and he even commissioned her to go to town at 
once and buy what was necessary. 

Charles remained alone the whole afternoon; they had 
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taken Bertha to Madame Homais’; F41icit6 was in the room 
upstairs with Madame Lefiangois. 

In the evening he had some visitors. He rose, pressed 
their hands, unable to speak. Then they sat down near one 
another, and formed a large semicircle in front of the fire. 
With lowered faces, and swinging one leg crossed over the 
other knee, they uttered deep sighs at intervals; each one 
was inordinately bored, end yot none would be the first 
to go. 

Homais, when he returned at nine o’clock (for the last two 
days only Homais seemed to have been on the 
was laden with a stock of camphor, of benzine, and aromatic 
herbs. He also carried a large jar full of chlorine water, 
to keep off all miasmata. Just then the servant, Madame 
I..ofran 9 ois, and Madame Bovary senior were busy about 
Emma, finishing dressing her, and they were drawing down 
the long stiff veil that covered her to her satin shoes. 

F41icit6 was sobbing—“ Ah! my poor mistress! my poor 
mistress I ” 

** Look at her,” said the landlady, sighing ; “ how pretty 
she still is! How, couldn’t you swear she was going to get 
up in a minute 1 ” 

Then they bent over her to put on her wreath. They 
had to raise the head a little, and a rush of black liquid 
issued, as if she wdle vomiting, from her mouth. 

** Oh, goodness! The dress; take care,” cried Madame 
Lofran^is. ** Now, just come and help,” she said to the 
chemist. “ Perhaps you’re afraid ? ” 

** I afraid 1 ” replied he, shrugging his shoulders. “ I dare 
say I Tve seen all sorts of things at the hospital when I was 
studying^harmacy. We used* to make punch in the dissect- 
ing room! Nothingness does not terrify a philosopher; and, 
881 often say, I even intend to leave my body to the hospi 
tals, in order, later on, to serve science.” 

^e curd on his arrival inquired how Monsieur Bovary 
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was, and, on the reply of the druggist, went on—“ Tlie blow, 
you see, is still too recent. 

Tlien Homais congratulated him on not being exposed, 
like other people, to the loss of a beloved companion; whence 
there followed a discussion on the celibacy of priests. 

**For,” said the chemist, is unnatural that a man 
shjuld do without women 1 There have been crimes- ” 

*' But, good heaven! ” cried the ecclesiastic, how db you 
expect an individual who is married to keep the secrets of 
the confessional, for example ? ” 

Homais fell foul of the confessional. Boumisien defended 
it; ho enlarged on the acts of restitution that it brought 
about. Ho cited various anecdotes about thieves who had 
suddenly become honest. Military men on approaching the 
tribunal of penitence had felt the scales fall from their eyes. 
At Fribourg there was a minister- 

His companion was asleep. Then he felt somewhat ^tiflod 
by the over-heavy atmosphere of the room; he opened the 
window; this awoke the chemist. 

“ Come, take a pinch of snuff,” he said to him. ‘*Take 
it, it’ll relieve you.” 

A continual barking was heard in the distance. Do you 
hear that dog howling) ” said tlie chemist. 

“They smell the dead,” replied the priest. “It’s like 
bees; they leave their hives on the deccfcse of any person.” 

Homais made no remark upon these prejudices, for he had 
again dropped asleep. Monsieur Boumisien, stronger than 
ho. wont on moving his lips gently for some time, then in 
sensibly his chin sank down, he let fall his big black book, 
and began to snore. 

They sat opposite one another, with protruding ^stomachs, 
puffed'up faces, and frowning looks, after so much disagieo- 
ment uniting at last in the same human weakness, and they 
moved no more than the corpse by their side, that seemed to 
be sleeping. 
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Charles coming in did not wake them. It was the last 
time ; he came to bid her farewell 

The aromatic herbs wore still smoking, and spirals of 
bluish 'vapour blended at the window-sash with the fog that 
was coming in. There were few stars, and the night was 
warm. The wax of the candles fell in great drops upon the 
sheets of the bed. Charles watched them bum, tiring his 
eyes s%ainst the glare of tlieir yellow flame. 

The watering on the satin gown shimmered white as moon¬ 
light. Emma was lost beneath it; and it seemed to him 
that, spreading beyond her own self, she blended confusedly 
with everything around lier—the silence, the night, the pass¬ 
ing wind, the damp odours rising from the ground. 

Then suddenly he saw her in the garden at Tostes, on a 
bench against the thorn hedge, or else at Rouen in the streets, 
on the threshold of their house, in the yard at Bertaux. He 
again heard the laughter of the happy boys beneath the apple 
trees; the room was filled with the perfume of her hair j an<l 
her dress rustled in his arms with a noise like electricity. 
The dress was still the same. 

For a long while he thus recalled all his lost joys, her 
attitudes, her movements, the sound of her voice. Upon 
one fit of despair followed another, and ever others, inex¬ 
haustible as the waves of an overflowing sea. 

A terrible curiosit!^ seized him. Slowly, with the tips of 
his fingers, palpitating, he lifted her veil. But ho uttered a 
cry of horror that awoke the other two. 

They dragged him down into the sitting-room. Then 
F^licitd came up to say that he wanted some of her hair. 

Cut some off,” replied tlie druggist. 

And a8%he did not dare to, he himself stepped forward, 
scissors in hand. He trembled so that he pierced the skin 
of the temple in several places. At last, stiffening himself 
against emotion, Homais gave two or three great cuts at ran¬ 
dom that left white patches amongst that beautiful black hair. 
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The chemist and the curd plunged anew into their oocopa 
tions, not without sleeping from time to time, of which they 
accused each other reciprocally at each fresh awakening. 
Then Monsieur Bournisien sprinkled the room with holy 
water and Homais throw a little chlorine water on the 
door. 

Fdlicitd had taken care to put on the chest of drawers, for 
each of them, a bottle of brandy, some cheese, and & large 
roll I and the druggist, who could not hold out any longer, 
about four in the morning sighed— 

** My word ! I should like to take some sustenance.” 

The priest did not need any persuading; he went out to go 
and say mass, came back, and then they ate and hob-nobbed, 
giggling a little without knowing why, stimulated by that 
vague gaiety that comes upon us after times of sadness, 
and at the last glass the priest said to the druggist, os he 
clapped him on the shoulder— 

*‘We sliall end by understanding one another.” 

In the passage downstairs they met the undertaker’s men, 
who were coming in. Then Charles for two hours had to 
suftpr the torture of hearing the hammer resound against 
the wood. Hext they lowered her into her oak coffin, that 
was fitted into the other two; but as the bier was too laige, 
they had to fi]l up the gaps with the wool of a mattress. 
At last, when the three lids had been planed down, nailed, 
soldered, it was placed outside in front of the door; the 
house was thrown open, and the people of Yonville began 
to flock round. 

Old Bouault arrived, and fainted on the Place when he 
law the black cloth. 




E had only received the chomist^s letter thirty- 
six hours after the event; and, from consi¬ 
deration for his feelings, Homais had so 
worded it that it was impossible to make out 


what it was all about 


First, the old fellow had fallen as if stnick by apoplexy, 
Next, he understood that she was not dead, but she might be. 
At last he had put on his blouso, taken his hat, fastened 
his spurs to his boots, and sot out at full speed; and the 
wholo of the way old Rouault, panting, was torn by anguisli. 
Once even he was obliged to dismount. Ho was dizzy ; he 
lionnl voices round about him; he felt himself going mad. 

Day broke. Ho saw throe black hens asleep in a tree. 
He shuddered, horrified at this omen. Then he promised 
the Holy Virgin three chasubles for the church, and that 
ho would go barefooted from the cemetery at Bertaux to the 
chapel of Vassonville. 

He entered Marommo shouting for the people of the inn^ 
burst open the door with a thrust of his shoulder, made 
for a sack of oats, emptied a bottle of sweet cider into the 
manger, and again mounted his nag, whose feet struck fire 
as it dashed along. 

He said to himself that no doubt they would save her; 
the doctors would discover some remedy surely. Ho remem- 
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bered all the miraculous cures he had been told about. 
Then she appeared to him dead. She was there, before his 
eyes, lying on her back in the middle of the road. He 
reined up, and the hallucination disappeared. 

At Quincampoix, to give himself hearty he drank three 
cups of coffee one after the other. He fancied they hod 
made a mistake in the name in writing. He looked for 
the letter in his pocket, felt it there, but did not ^Ure to 

OJU*!! it. 

At last he began to think it was all a joke; some one’s 
spite, the jest of some wag; and besides, if she were dead, 
one would have known it But no! There was nothing 
extraordinary about the country; the sky was blue, the 
trees swayed j a flock of sheep passed. He saw the village; 
ho was seen coming bending forward upon his horse, bo< 
labouring it with great blows, the girths dripping with blood 

When ho had recovered consciousness, ho fell, weeping, 
into Bovary’s arms : “ My girl! Emma! my child! toll 

The other replied, sobbing, 1 don’t know! I don’t know! 
It’s a curso ! ” 

The druggist separated them. “ Those horrible details arc 
useless. 1 will tell this gentleman all about it. Here are 
the people coming. Dignity ! Come now I Pliilosophy ! ” 

The poor fellow tried to show himself brave, and repeated 
several times, “ Yes I courage ! ” 

“Oh,” cried the old man, “so I will have, by God 1 I’ll 
go along o’ her to the end ! ” 

The hell began tolling. All was ready; they had to start. 
And seated in a stall of the choir, side by side, they saw 
pass and repass in front of them continually the three chant¬ 
ing choristers. 

The serpent-player was blowing with all his might. Mon¬ 
sieur Bournisicn, in full vestments, was singing in a shrill 
voice. He bowed before the tahemade, raised his hands. 
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stretched out bis amis. Lestiboudois went about the church 
witR his whalebone stick. The bier stood near the lectern, 
between four rows of candles. Charles felt inclined to get 
up and put them out. 

Yet he tried to stir himself to a feeling of devotion, to 
throw himself into the hope of a future life in which he 
should see her again. Ho imagined to himself she had gone 
on a Isng journey, far away, for a long time. But when he 
thought of her lying there, and that all was over, that they 
would lay her in the earth, he was seized with a fierce, 
gloomy, despairful rage. At times he thought he felt nothing 
more, and he enjoyed this lull in his pain, whilst at the same 
time he reproached himself for being a wretch. 

The sharp noise of an iron-ferruled stick was heard on the 
stones, striking them at irregular intervals. It came from 
the end of the church, and stopped short at the lower aisles. 
A man in a coarse brown jacket knelt down painfully. It 
was Hippolyte, the stable-boy at the “ lion d’Or.” He had 
put on his new leg. 

One of the choristers went round the nave making a col¬ 
lection, and the coppers chinked one after the other on the 
silver plate. 

** Oh, make haste ! I am in pain ! ” cried Bovary, angrily 
throwing him a five-franc pieca The churchman thanked 
him with a deep bow.^ 

They sang, they knelt, they stood up; it was endless t 
He remembered that once, in the early times, they had been 
to mass 'together, and they had sat down on the other side, 
on the light, by the waU. The bell began again. There 
was a great moving of chairs; the bearers slipped their 
three staved*under the coffin, and every one loft the church. 

Then Justin appeared at the door of the shop. He sud¬ 
denly went in again, pale, staggering. 

People were at the windows to see the procession pass. 
Chailos at the head walked erect. He afiected a brave air, 
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and saluted with a nod those who, coining out from the 
lanes or from their doors, stood amidst the crowd. 

The six men, three on either side, walked slowly, panting 
a little. The priests, the choristers, and the two choir-boys 
recited the De profiindiSf and their voices echoed over the 
fields, rising and falling with their undulations. Sometimes 
ihey disappeared in the windings of the path; but the great 
silver cross rose always between the trees, “ 

The women followed in black cloaks with turned-down 
hoods; each of them carried in her hands a largo lighted 
candle, and Charles felt himself growing weaker at this 
continual repetition of prayers and torches, beneath this 
oppressive odour of wax and of cassocks, A fresh breeze 
was blowing; the rye and colza were sprouting, little dew- 
drops trembled at the roadsides and on the hawthorn 
hedges. All sorts of joyous sounds filled the air; the jolt¬ 
ing of a cart rolling afar off in the ruts, the crowing of a 
cock, repeated again and again, or the gambling of a foal 
running away under the apple-trees. The pure sky was 
fretted with rosy clouds; a bluish haze rested upon the cots 
covered with iris. Charles as he passed recognised each 
courtyard. He remembered mornings like this, when, after 
visiting some patient, he came out from one and returned 
to her. 

The black cloth bestrewn with whifb bctids blew up from 
time to time, laying bare the coffin. The tired bearers 
walked more slowly, and it advanced with constant jerks, 
like a boat that pilches with every wave. 

They reached the cemetery. The men went right down 
to a place in the grass where a grave was dug. They ranged 
themselves all round; and while the priest spdke, the red 
soil thrown up at the sides kept noiselessly slipping down at 
the comers. 

Then when the four ropes were arranged the coffin was 
'ulaced upon them. He watched it descend; it seemed 
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descending for ever. At last a thud was heard; the ropes 
creaked ,as they were drawn up. Then Bournisien took the 
spade handed to him by Lestiboudois; with his left hand 
all the time sprinkling water, with the right he vigorously 
threw^in a large spadeful; and the wood of the coffin,,struck 
by the pebbles, gave forth that dread sound that seems to 
us the reverberation of eternity. 

Thi ecclesiastic passed the holy water sprinkler to his 
neighbour. This was Homais. He swung it gravely, then 
handed it to Charles, who sank to his knees in the earth and 

• ' m 

threw in handfuls of it, crying, “ Adieu! ” He sent her 
kisses; he dragged himself towards the grave, to engulf 
himself with her. They led him away, and he soon grew 
calmer, feeling perhaps, like the others, a vague satisfac¬ 
tion that it was all over. 

Old Rouault on his way back began quietly smoking a 
pipe, which Homais in his innermost conscience thought 
not quite the thing. He also noticed that Monsieur Biuet 
had not been present, and that Tuvache had ^*made off” 
after mass, and that Theodore, the notary’s servant, wore a 
blue coat, ^‘as if one could not have got a black coat, since 
that is the custom, by Jove!” And to share his observa¬ 
tions with others he wont from group to group. They were 
deploring Emma’s death, especially Lheureux, who had not 
failed to come to the funeral 

“ Poor little woman! What a trouble for her husband 1 ” 

The <j[,ruggist continued, " Do you know that but for me 
he would have committed some fatal attempt upon himself ? ” 

** Such a good woman! To think that 1 saw her only last 
Saturday in my shop.” 

I haven’t had leisure,” said Homais, “ to prepare a few 
words that I would have cast upon her tomb.” 

Charles on getting home undressed, and old Rouault put 
on his blue blouse. It was a new one, and as he had often 
during the journey wiped his eyes on the sleeves, the dye 
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had stained his face, and the traces of tears made lines in 
the layer of dust that covered it 

Madame Bovary senior was with them. All three were 
silent. At last the old fellow sighed— 

you remember, my friend, that I went to Tostes 
once when you had just lost your first deceased ? 1 consoled 
you at that time. I thought of something to say then, but 

now- ** Then, with a loud groan that shook his Whole 

chest, All! this is the end for me, do yon see! 1 saw my 
wife go, then my son, and now to-day it’s my daughter.” 

He wanted to go back at once to Bertaux, saying that he 
could not sleep in this house. He even refused to see his 
grand-daughter. 

“ No, no 1 It would grieve me too much. Only you’ll 
kiss her many times for me. Good-bye! you’re a good 
fellow! And then I shall never forget that,” he said, slap¬ 
ping his thigh. ** Never fear, you shall always have youi 
turkey." 

But when he reached the top of the hill he turned back, os 
he had turned once before on the road of Saint-Yictor when 
he had parted from her. The windows of the village were 
all on fire beneath the slanting rays of the sun sinking behind 
the field. He put his hand over his eyes, and saw in the 
horizon an enclosure of walls, where trees here and there 
formed black clusters between white ^nes; then he went 
on his way ^t a gentle trot, for his nag had gone lame. 

’ Despite their fatigue, Charles and his mother stayed very 
long that evening talking together. They spoke of the days 
of the past and of the future. She would come to live at 
Yonville; she would keep house for him ; they would never 
part again. She was ingenious and caressing, rejoicing in 
her heart at gaining once more an affection that had wanijUu'ed 
from her for so many years. Midnight struck. The village 
as usual was silent, and Charles, awake, thought always of 
lum 
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Eodolphe, who, to diatiact hijnself, had been lambling 
about the wood all day, was sleeping quietly in his ch&teau, 
and IiA)n, down yonder, also slept 
There was another who at that hour was not asleejiL 
On the gravo between the pine-trees a child was on his 
knees weeping, and his heart, rent by sobs, was beating in the 
shadow beneath the load of an immense regret, .sweeter than 
the^ioon and fathomless as the night The gate suddenly 
grated. It was Lostiboudois; he came to fetch his spade, 
that ho'had forgotten. Ho recognised Justin climbing over 
the wall, and at last know who was the culprit who sfblo hir. 
potatoes. 



XI. 



HE next day Charles had the child brought 
back. She asked for her mamma. They told 
her she was away ; that she would bring her 
back some playthings. Berthe spoke of her 


again several times, then at last thoiiglit no more of her. 


The cliild’s gaiety broke Bovary’s heart, and lie had to bear 


besides the intolerable consolations of the chemist. 


Money troubles soon began again. Monsieur Lheurciix 
urging* on anew his friend Vin^art, and Charles pledged 
himself for exorbitant sums; for he would never consent to 
let the smallest of the things that had belonged to /ler bo 
sold. His mother was exasperated with him; he grew even 
more angry than slio did. He had altogether changed. She 
left the house. ^ 


Then every one began taking advantage” of him. 
Mademoiselle Lempereur presented a bill for six months’ 
teaching, although Emma had never taken a lesson (despite 
the receipted bill she had shown Bovary); it was an arrange¬ 
ment between the two women. The man at the circulating 
library demanded three years* subscriptions; ^fero Rolet 
claimed the postage due for some twenty letters, and when 
Charles asked for an explanation, she had the delicacy to 
reply— 

Oh, 1 don’t know. It was for her business affairs. ” 
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With every debt he paid Charles thought ho had cornu to 
the end of them. But others followed ceaselessly. He sent 
in accounts for professional attendance. He was shown the 
letters his wife had written. Then he had to apologise. 

F^licitd now wore Madame Bovary’s gowns; not all, for 
he had kept some of them, and he went to look at them in 
her dressing-room, locking himself up there; she was about 
her hbight, and often Charles, seeing her from behind, was 
seized with an illusion, and cried out— 

“ Oh, stay, stay! ” 

But at Whitsuntide she ran away from Yonville, cairried 
off by Theodore, stealing all that was left of the wardrobe. 

It was about this time that the wddow Dupuis had the 
honour to inform him of the '' marriage of Monsieur L^on 
Dupuis her son, notary at Yvetot, to Mademoiselle Ldocadie 
LeboBuf of BondeviUe.” Charles, among the other congratU' 
latioiis ho sent him, wrote this sentence— 

“ How glad my poor wife would have been! ” 

One day when, wandering aimlessly about the house, he 
had gone up to the attic, he felt a pellet of lino paper under 
his slipper. He opened it and read: “ Courage, Emma, 
courage. 1 would not bring misery into your life.” It 
was Kodolphe^s letter, fallen to the ground between the 
boxes, where it had remained, and that the wind from the 
dormer window harf just blown towards the door. And 
Charles stood, motionless and stanng, in the very same place 
where, long ago, Emma, in despair, and paler even than he, 
had thought of dying. At last ho discovered a small B at 
the bottom of the second paga What did this mean ? He 
remembered Bodolphe’s attentions, his sudden disappearance, 
his constrained air when they had met two or three times 
since. But the respectful tone of the letter deceived him. 

“ Perhaps they loved one another platonically,” he said to 
himself. 

Besides, Charles was not of those who go to the bottom of 
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things i he shrank from the proofs, and his vague jealousy 
was lost in tho immensity of his wool 

Every one, he thought^ must have adored her; all men 
«assuredly must have coveted her. She seemed but the more 
beautiful to him for this; he was seized with a lasting, 
furious desire for her, that inflamed his despair, and that was 
boundless, because it was now unrealisable. 

To please her, as if she were still living, he adopted her 
predilections, her ideas; he bought patent leather b^ts and 
took to wearing white cravats. He put cosmetics on his 
moustache, and, like, her, signed notes of hand. She cor^ 
rupted him from beyond the grave. * 

He was obliged to sell his silver piece by piece; next 
he sold the drawing-room furniture. All the rooms were 
stripped; but the bedroom, her own room, remained os 
before. After his dinner Charles went up there. He pushed 
the round table in front of the fire, and drew up Jier arm¬ 
chair. He sat down opposite it A candle burnt in one 
of the gilt candlesticks. Berthe by his side was painting 
prints. 

He suffered, poor man, at seeing her so badly dressed, with 
laceless boots, and the arm-holes of her pinafore tom down 
to the hips; for the charwoman took no care of her. But 
she was so sweet, so pretty, and her little head bent forward 
so gracefully, letting the dear fair hdb fall over her rosy 
cheeks, that an infinite joy came upon him, a happiness 
mingled with bitterness, like those ill-made wines that taste 
of resin. He mended her toys, made her puppets from card¬ 
board, or sewed up half-torn dolls. Then, if his eyes fell 
upon the workbox, a ribbon lying about, or even a pin left 
in a crack of the table, he began to dream, and^'looked SO 
fnd that she became as sad as he. 

Ho one now came to see them, for Justin had run away 
to Rouen, where he was a grocer’s assistant, and the drug- 
gitiTi children saw less and less of tho child. Monsieur. 
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Homais not caiing, seeing the difference of their social posi- 
*tionf to continue the intimacy. 

The blind man, whom he had not been able to cure with 
his pommade, had gone back to the hill of Bois-Guillaume, 
where he told the travelle/aof the vain attempt of the druggist^ 
to such an extent^ that Homais when he went to town hid 
himself behind the cm-tains of the ** Hirondelle ” to avoid 
meeting him. He detested him, and wishing, in the in¬ 
terests of his own reputation, to get rid of him at all costs, 
he directed against him a secret battery, that betrayed the 
depth of his intellect and the baseness of Ifis vanity. Thus, 
for six consecutive months, one could read in the Fanal de 
Rouen editorials such as these— 

** All who bend their steps towards the fertile plains of 
Picardy have, no doubt, remarked, by the Bois-Guillaume 
hill, a wretch suffering from a horrible facial wound. He 
importunes, persecutes one, and levies a regular tax on all 
travellers. 'Are we still living in the monstrous times of the 
Middle Ages, when vagabonds were permitted to display in 
our public places leprosy and scrofulas they had brought 
back from the Crusades 1 ” 

Or— 

“ In spite of the laws against vagabondage, the approaches 
to our great towns continue to be infested by bands of beg¬ 
gars. Some are se^ going about alone, and these are not, 
perhaps, the least dangerous. What are our odilos about 1" 
Then Homais invented anecdotes— 

Yesterday, by the Bois-Guillaume hiU, a skittish horse 

-” And then followed the story of an accident caused 

by the presence of the blind man. 

He managed so well that the fellow was locked-up. But 
he was released. He began again, and Homais began again. 
It was a struggle. Homais won it, for his foe was condemned 
to life-long confinement in an asylum. 

This success emboldened him, and henceforth there was 
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no longer a dog run over, a barn burnt down, a woman beaten 
in the parish, of which he did not immediately inform the* 
public, guided always by the love of progress and the hate 
of priests. He instituted comparisons between the elemen¬ 
tary and clerical schools to the detriinent of the latter; called 
to mind the massacre of St. Bartholomew itpropos of a grant 
of one hundred francs to the church, and denounced abuses, 
aired new views. That was his phrase. Homais wa3 dig* 
ging and delving; he was becoming dangerous. 

However, he was st iflin g in the narrow limits of journalism, 
and soon a bookf a work was necessary to him. Then he 
composed “General Statistics of the Canton of Yonville, 
followed by Climatological Remarks.” The statistics drove 
him to philosophy. He busied himself with great questions: 
the social problem, moialisation of the poorer classes, pisci¬ 
culture, caoutchouc, railways, <&c. He even began to blush 
at being a bourgeois. He affected the artistic style, he 
smoked. He bought two chic Pompadour statuettes to 
adorn his drawing-room. 

He by no means gave up his shop. On the contrary, he 
kept well abreast of new discoveries. He followed the great 
movement of chocolates; he was the first to introduce 
“ cocoa ” and “ revalonta ” into the Seine-Inf^rieure. He was 
enthusiastic about the hydro-electric Pulvermacher chains; 
he wore one himself, and when at night he took off his flannel 
vest, Madame Homais stood quite dazzled before the golden 
spiral beneath which he was hidden, and felt her aidour 
redouble for this man more bandaged than a Scythian, and 
splendid os one of the Magi. 

He had fine ideas about Emma’s tomb. First he proposed 
a broken column with some drapery, next a pyramid, then 
a Temple of Vesta, a sort of rotunda, or else a “mass of 
ruins.” And in all his plans Homais always stuck to the 
weeping willow, which he looked upon as the indispensable 
symbol of sorrow. 
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Charles and he made a journey to Rouen together to look 
at some tombs at a funeral furnisher’s, accompanied by an 
artist, one Vaufrylard, a friend of Bridoux’s, who made puns 
all the time. At last, after having examined some hundred 
designs, having ordered an estimate and made another 
journey to Rouen, Charles decided in favour of a mausoleum, 
which on the two principal sides was to have “a spirit* 
bearing an extinguished torch.” 

As to the inscription, Hoinais could think of nothing so 
fine as 8ta viator, and he got no further; he racked his 
brain, ho constantly repeated Sta viator. At last be hit 
upon Amabilem conjugem catcaa, which was adopted. 

A strange .thing was that Bovary, while continually think¬ 
ing of Emma, was forgetting her. He grew desperate as he 
felt this image fading from his memory in spite of all efforts 
to retain it. Yet every night he dreamt of her; it was 
always the same dream. He drew near her, but when ho 
was about to clasp her she fell into decay in his arms. 

For a week ho was seen going to church in the evening. 
Monsieur Boumisien even paid him two or three visits, then 
gave him up. Moreover, the old felloAv was growing intol- 
lerant, fanatic, said Homais. He thundered against the 
spirit of the age, and never failed, every other week, in his 
sermon, to recount the death agony of Voltaire, who died 
devouring his excrements, as every one knows. 

Li spite of the economy with which Bovary lived, he was 
far from being able to pay off his old debts. Lhoureux re¬ 
fused to renew any more bills. A distraint became imminent 
Then he appealed to his mother, who consented to let him 
take a mortage on her property, but with a great many re¬ 
criminations against Emma ; and in return for her sacrifice 
she asked for a shawl that had escaped the depredations of 
F^licitd. Charles refused to give it her; they quarrelled. 

She made the first overtures of reconciliation by offering to 
have the little girl, who could help her in the house, to live 
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with her. Charles consented to this, bat when the time 
for parting came, all his courage failed him. Then there was 
a final, complete rupture. 

As his affections vanished, he clung more closely to the 
love of his child. She made him anxious, however, for she 
coughed sometimes, and had red spots on her cheeks. 

^Opposite his house, flourishing and merry, was the family 
of the chemist, with whom everything was proltpering. 
Napoleon helped him in the laboratory, Athalie embroidered 
him a skull-cap, Irma cut out rounds of paper to cover the 
preserves, and Franklin recited Pythagoras’ table in a breath. 
He was the happiest of fathers, the most fortunate of men. 

Not so! A secret ambition devoured him. Homais 
hankered after the cross of the Legion of Honour. He had 
plenty of claims to it 

** First, having at the time of the cholera distinguished my¬ 
self by a boundless devotion; ^second, by having published, 
at my expense, various works of public utility, such as ” (and 
he recalled his pamphlet entitled, “Cider, its manufacture 
and effects,” besides observations on the lanigerous plant- 
louse, sent to the Academy; his volume of statistics, and 
down to his pharmaceutical thesis); “ without counting that 
I am a member of several learned societies ” (he was member 
of a single one). 

“ In sliort I” he cried, making a piro\iette, “ if it were only 
for distinguishing myself at fires! ” 

Then Homais inclined towards the Government. He 
secretly did the prefect great service during the elections. 
He sold himself—in a word, prostituted himsell He even' 
addressed a petition to the sovereign in which he implored 
him to “ do him justice; ” he called him “ our j^od kii^,” 
and compared him to Henri lY. 

And every morning the druggist rushed for the paper to 
see if his nomination were in it. It was never there. At last^ 
ttnable to bear it any longer, he had a grass plot in his garden 
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designed to represent the Star Of the Cross of Honour, with 
two little strips of grass running from the top to imitate the 
ribband. He walked round it with folded arms, meditating 
on the folly of the Government and the ingratitude of men. 

From respect, or from a sort of sensuality that made him 
carry on his investigations slowly, Charles had not yet 
opened the secret drawer of a rosewood desk which Emms* 
had gtsnerally used. One day, however, ho sat down before 
it, turned the key, and pressed the spring. All Leon’s letters 
were there. There could be no doubt this time, lie de¬ 
voured them to the very last, ransacked every comer, all Uie 
furniture, all the drawers, behind the walls, sobbing, crying 
aloud, distraught, mad. He found a box and broke it open 
with a kick. Rodolphe’s portrait flew full in his face in the 
midst of the overturned love-letters. 

People wondered at his despondency. He never went 
07it, saw no one, refused even to visit his patients. Then 
they said ‘‘he shut himself up to drink.” 

Sometimes, however, some curious person climbed on to 
the garden hedge, and saw with amazement this long-bearded, 
shabbily clothed, wild man, who wept aloud as he walked 
up and down. 

In the evening in summer he took his little girl with 
him and led her to the cemetery. They came back at night¬ 
fall, when the only^light left in the Place was that in 
Binet’s window. 

The voluptuousness of his grief was, however, incomplete, 
for he had no one near him to shore it, and he paid visits to 
Madame Lefran^ois to be able to speak of h&r. But the 
landlady only listened with half an ear, having troubles 
like hims^t Eor Lheureux nad at last established the 
Favorites du Commerce,” and Hivert, who enjoyed a 
great reputation for doing errands, insisted on a rise of 
wages, and was threatening to go over to the opposition 
shop.” 
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One day when he had gone to the market at Aigueil to 
sell his horsiD—his last resource—he met Kodolphe. 

They both turned pale when they caught sight of one an¬ 
other. Kodolphe, who had only sent his card, first stammered 
some apologies, then grew bolder, and even pushed his assur¬ 
ance (it was in the month of August and very hot) to the length 
vf inviting him to have a bottle of beer at the public-house. 

Leaning on the table opposite him, he chewed his digar as 
he talked, and Charles was lost in reverie at this face that she 
had loved. lie seemed to see again something of her in 
it It was a marvel to him. He would have liked to have 
been this man. 

The other went on talking agriculture, cattle, pasturage, 
filling out with banal phrases all the gaps where an allusion 
might slip in. Charles was not listening to him; Kodolphe 
noticed it, and he followed the succession of memories that 
crossed his face. This gradually grew^^iedder; the nostrils 
throbbed fast, the lips quivered. Th4TOVas at last a mo¬ 
ment when Charles, full of a sombre fury, fixed his eyes on 
Kodolphe, who, in something of fear, stopped talking. But 
soon the same look of weary lassitude came back to his face. 

“ I don’t blame you,” he said. 

Kodolphe was dumb. And Charles, his head in his hands, 
went on in a broken voice, and with the resigned accent ot 
infinite sorrow— *■ 

“No, I don’t blame you now.” 

Ho even added a fine phrase, the only one he ever made— 

“ It is the fault of fatality! ” 

Kodolphe, who had managed the fatality, thought the 
remark very offhand from a man in his position, comic even, 
and a little mean. * 

The next day Charles went to sit down on the seat in the 
arbour. Bays of light were straying through the trellis, the 
vine leaves throw their shadows on the sand, the jasmines 
perfumed the air, the heavens were blue, Spanish flies buzzed 
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round the lilies in bloom^ and Charles was suffocating like 
a youth beneath the vague love influences that filled his 
aching heart. 

At seven o’clock little Berthe, who had not seen him all 
the afternoon, went to fetch him to dinner. 

His head was thrown back against the wall, his eyes 
closed, his mouth open, and in his hand was a long tress of 
black Bair. 

“ Como along, papa,” she said. 

And tliinking he wanted to play, she pushed him gently. 
He fell to the ground. He was dead. 

Thirty-six hours after, at the druggist’s request, Monsieur 
Canivet came thither. He made a post-mortem and found 
nothing. 

When everything had been sold, twelve francs seventy- 
five centimes remained, that served to pay for Mademoiselle 
Bovary’s going to her||randmother. The good woman died 
that same year; old Souault was paralysed, and it was an 
aunt who took charge of her. She is poor, and sends her to 
a cotton-factory to earn a living. 

Since Bovary’s death three doctors have followed one an¬ 
other at Yonville without any success, so severely did Homais 
attack them. He has an enormous practice; the authorities 
treat him with consideration, and public opinion protects 
him. * 

He has jnst received the cross of the Legion of Honour. 


THE ISNIX 









